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PREFACE. 



Thb following Work contains literally 
what ibe titljeT-page expressesi Extracts 
firom a Journal written at very moment- 
ous periods, during short professional vi- 
eita to the principal ports on the western 
coasts of South AmericS and Mexico. 

It has no pretensions whatever to be 
considered as a detailed account of those 
countries. But, at the present- moment, 
when everything connected with the New 
World engages so great a share of public 
attention, it was thought that a few cha- 
racteristic sketches, by an eye-witness, of 
the progress of the revolutions^ ^iv^ cA V^^ 
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CHILI. 

FASSAGE OF CAPE HORK VOLCAKO — ARRIVAL m£ 

VALFARAI80 — BULL FIGHTS— CHII|1AM MUSIC AND 
DANCES — VISIT TO SANTIAOOy THE CAPITAL OF . 
CHILI — EFFECT OF THE POLITICAL CHANGES OJ* 
PUBLIC OPINION. 

His Majesty's ship Conway, uiider my commandy 
sailed from England on the 10th of August 1820 ; 
and having touched at Teneri£fe, Rio de Janeiro, 
and tlie River Plate, received orders to proceed to 
Valparaiso, the principal sea-port on the coast of 
Chili. 

The passage round Cape Horn has acquired such 
celebrity in nautical history, from the difficulties 
encountered by Anson, that no one, acquainted 
with the popuku* narrative of his voyage, can ap- 
proach the spot without some de^^fe qH ybNkwsX. 
The progresa of improvemeut Vn TkaNV^Nivss^ ^^^ 



4. PASSAGE OF 

sesnianship has, tndeetl, etripptd the Cape of most 
of its terrors; and the passage, which formerly 
cost BO mucli labour and Bufferiog, ia now perform- 
t-il with comparative ease and certainty. But 
tlit're is still left enough of romaoce ahoiit this 
great promontory to excite no inconsiderahle curi- 
osity : and, accordingly, on the evening of the 25tli 
of November, all eyes were anxiously directed to- 
ivards the west, in which quarter the Cape was 
situated. Several groups of the more curious 
amongst the officers were perched at the mast-heads, 
with telescopes and sketch-books in their hands, 
ready to take advantage of tlie first glimpse of the 
land. Others, whose energjy did not equal their cu- 
riosity, mounted a few steps of the rigging, and came 
down again ; saying they would see it quite as well 
iu the morning without trouble. The sailors in the 
meantime, habitually indifferent to everything of 
this nature, amused themselves with a. noisy game 
of lenp-frt^ along the deck. 

Meanwiiile the sun set, and our anxiety lest we 
should not discover land before night, increased 
every moment ; but towards the end of the long 
summer twilight, the looked-for Cape, to our great 
joy, appeared in the western horizon ; where the 
outlineoftheland, distant about fifty or sixty miles, 
was for a short tjme distinctly pencilled on the sky, 
still lighted up by the last rays of the setting sun; 
lint wax soon lost sight of in the darkness. 

The night had scarcely closed in, when a new 
and unexpected object engaged our attention : S 
brilliant light in the north-western quarter, shining 
at regular intervals. At first of a bright red, < 
liecanie fainter ami faintor, till it disappeared ol* 
S-ethiT: after the lapse of four or five minutns 
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biiltiancy was suddenly restored, and it seemed as 
if a coliunn of burning materials liad been projected 
into the air. This bright appearance lasted from 
ten to twenty seconds, fading by degrees as the 
column became lower, till at length only a dull red 
mass was distinguishable for about a minute, after 
which it again Tanished. Many conjectures were 
raised as to the cause of this intermitting light. 
The seamen at once set it down as a revolving 
light-house, to which, certainly, it bore no incon- 
siderable resemblance. Others insisted that it 
must be a forest on fire ; accounting for the changes 
in brilliancy by flaws of wind fanning the flames. 
But all who examined the light carefully through 
a telescope, agreed in considering it a volcano like 
Strombou, emitting from time to time jets of flame 
and of red-hot stones, which falling on the sides of 
the mountain, retained for a short space a visible 
redness. 

This singular light con;tinued visible until morn- 
ing, but faded away with the first appearance of 
dawn ; and although, during the night, it seemed 
not above eight or ten miles distant, to our sur- 
prise, no land was now distinguishable in ibe di- 
rection of the volcano : and we found, by means of 
bearings taken with the compass, that it actually 
Was upwards of a httodred miles from the ship^ on 
the main land of Tierra del Fuego. It is not im- 
probable, that this or a similar volcano may have 
led Magellan to give the title, Land of Fire, to 
this desolate region. 

By six o'clock in the morning of the 26th of 
November, we had approached within ten or twelve 
miles of Cape Horn ; and in sailing round to enter 
the Pacific, had an opportunity of seemg it on a 

a2 
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Tsrietf of bearings. Under every aspect, it pre- 
■ents a bold-iuid majestic appearance, worthy of the 
limit to such a Continent. It is a hig^, precipi- 
tonfl, black rock, conspicuously raised nBore all the 
neighbouring land, utterly destitute of T^^etation, 
and exteoding far into die aea in bleak and solitary 

As little interest would be taken in the detuls- 
of a voyage unaccompanied by Iiarilships or dan- 
gers, it may be sufficient here to state, that, after 
Btruf^ling for a fortDigbt against, the prevalent 
westerly winds, during wliit^ we reached at oue. 
time the latitude of 62* soutli, we succeeded in 
getting sufficiently far into the Pacific, to be able 
to haul to the northward, and to steer a direct 
course for Chili, without apprehension of being 
again driven toi^oils tbe land about Cape Horn ; 
an embarrassment in which the early voyagers 
were frequently involved. 

In justice, llowever, to those persevering men, 
it is right to explain, that in their day the state of 
nautical science was.sncli, that the most able and 
vigilant navigator could do little more than guess 
his place on the globe, and was, therefore, at all 
times liable to commit the most &Lb1 errors in 
shaping his course; while, in conscqumce of tbe 
more extended application of astronomy to naviga- 
tion, the use of time-keepers, and the great im- 
provement of other uautit^ instruments, the mo- 
dem seaman is enabled to traverse the ocean with 
confidence, and without risk of being misled by cur- 
rents and olher sources of ei'roneous reckoning, 
which pei-petually distracted the voyagers of old. 
On the 19th of December we anchored in tbe 
Bay of ValpHraiso, the principti po«. oa iV coast 
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of Chili) having occupied thirty-eight days in the 
passage from the River Plate. 

After' a perilous and protracted voyage sea- 
men are ready to consider any coast delightful ; 
and it was probably from such a cause^ that the 
early Spamah adventurers named this place the 
Vale of Paradise, a designation which its present 
^pearance by no means justifies. The Bay is 
of a semicircular form, surroimded by steep hills, 
rising nearly to the height of two thousand feet, 
sparingly covered with stunted shrubs, and thin- 
ly-strewed grass. The town is built along a nar- 
row strip of land, between the cliffs and the sea ; 
but as this space is limited in extent, the build- 
ings have straggled up the sides and bottoms of 
the numerous ravines which intersect the hills. A 
suburb called the Almendral, or Almond Grove, 
larger than the town itself, spreads over a low sandy 
pkon about half a mile broad, at the upper or cast- 
era side of the Bay. In the summer months, from 
November till March^ Valparaiso is a safe and plea- 
sant anchorage ; but during winter, especially in 
June and July, is subject to occasional hard storms, 
blowing from the north, in which direction it is 
open to the sea. 

We were fortunate in having reached Valparaiso 
at a moment when the Christmas festivities were at 
their height ; and multitudes of people had been at- 
tracted from the country to Wtness the bull-fights 
and other shows. On the evening of Christmas 
day, which corresponds nearly with our Midsum- 
mer, everybody had strolled abroad to enjoy the 
cool air in the moonlight. Groups of merry dancers 
were seen at every turn, — and crowds of people 
liitening to singers bawling out their old romances 
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to the eoond of a gultnr ; gay parties snuntereil 
Hlnng lauglilng and talking itt tVic full Htreteh of 
their voices ; wild-looking liorsemen pranced about 
ill all quarters, mixing amount the people on foot, 
ilrinking and talking with them, 'but never di&- 
mounting. From one extremity of the town to the 
other, in Ehort, along the base of llie cliffs, and all 
round the beach of the Almendi-al, there was an 
unintcTTupted scene of noise and revelry. 

The bull-fights, which took place about four o'- 
clock, resembled anything rather than fi^litH ; hut 
they made the peoplfe laugh, which was the ptinci- 
pal object ; and by biinging a crowd together in & 
merry mood, certainly contributed quite as mucli 
to the general hap]iiness, as if tj^ey had been exlu- 
bite<l in the usual sanguinary uinnnoT. 

TJie area in which the bulls wnro baited waa a 
Rqnare enclosure or qnadrangie, forineil by a tem- 
porary building about fifty yards across, rudely 
constructed of posts driven into the ground, wattled 
across with green houghs, and roofed with planks. 
Over tivo sides of tjie square there was erected a 
second story, divided into separate compartments 
hy fl[^ and vaiious coloured cloths, and left open 
at top, and in front. These were crowded with 
ladies and children, all in their gayest attire, and 
scatpd with much formality and ifeconim to wit- 
ness the show. The scene in the ground floor, 
which was divided into booths called Rama- 
das, waa of a very diflerent description ; here was 
dancing, singing, drinking, and all kinds of noise 
and hustle. Previous to the commencement of the 
ball-Bght, the area was filled with people, some 
Itiuof^ing aboat smoking their RepaiBjBJul admiring 
t/jo iuflics' dresses ; and some mV-mg l\wvi; ■mowi-j 
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at Rouge et Noir, for which there were many tablcji 
bronght firom the booths into the open air. Bnt Uie 
principal amusement was within the Ramadas, iu 
each of which was to be found a band of musicians 
and dancers hired to attract company. The musi- 
cal instruments were invariably a harp, a guitar, 
and a sort of drum. The harp, which is small and 
light, is held in a different manner from ours ; for, 
instead of standing erect, it is kept in a horizontal 
position, the top of the instrument resting on the 
lap of the player, who is seated on a low stool. The 
dnim is made of a piece of wood hollowed out, and 
covered at one end i^th raw hide. This stands on 
the ground, and is patted with tlie fingers, while 
the wrist rests upon the rim. At times the end of 
the harp, the empty guitar box, or anything, in- 
deed, which gives a clear hollow sound, is used as a 
substitute for the drum. The performers in gene- 
ral are also singers ; and the voice mingles more or 
less, at all times, witli the instrumental music. They 
sing mostly in a high shrill tone, disagreeable at 
first to a stranger ; but in the course of a little tiino 
it recommends itself to his ear, in a manner which 
his judgment scarcely allows to be just. Occasion- 
ally, when they sing in a lower tone, their notes 
are very sweet and pleasing ; iIuh, however, is per- 
haps owing to the accidental good taste of the 
singer, rising superior to the gcnei*al practice of tho 
country ; for it is not frequent, and when it docn 
occur is seldom applauded. 

The bull-fights were very boyish exhibitions, and 
deserve no particular deRcription. The nniinulH, in 
hctj were never killed, but merely tcaHod by liovw- 
men, who goaded them with b\\ii\l ^^^ewn \ w \\\vi^j 
were (h'strnctcd by men on foot, wW www^^ ^vv^^> 
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in tlieir laces, an<l, as soon as the balls wens irri- 
tated, and ran after tbem, escaped oyer the railinga 
into the lUmadas. 

The chief interest, to as at least, lay in the 
people, whose varions dresses we were never tired 
of looking at, while tlic inteqtretation of tbeu 
Btrange langnage gave us ample occupation ; tot 
althongh they all professed to speak Spanish, tbmr 
dialect was strongly mariied wiui a local idiom and 
pronunciation. Everything indeed was new to ns, 
and partook more or less of a characteristic Mr ; 
bat it is not easy to descnbe anch acenea ; chiefly 
fiM>m th^ want of resemblance to anything we have 
before witnessed. 

' In the course of the first evening of these fe«ti- 
vjtiea, wliile I was ramblii^ about the streeta with 
one of the officers of the ship, our attention was 
attracted by the sound of music, to a crowded pul- 
peria or drmldng-honse. We accordingly entered, 
and the people immediately made way, and gttre 
ua seats at the upper end of the apartment. We 
had not sat long before we were startled by the 
loud clatter of horses' feet, and, in tlie nest instant, 
a mounted peasant dashed into the company, fol- 
lowed by another horseman, who, as soon as bo 
reached the centre of the room, adroitly wheeled 
his horse round, and the two strangers remuned 
side by side, with their horses' heads in <ippa- 
site directions. Neither the people of the home, 
nor the guests, nor the musicians, appeared in the 
least surprised by this visit ; the lady who was 
jilayinir the harp merely stopped for a moment, to 
rt-inove the end of tlie instrument a few inches 
/iiii/ier from the hoiacs" teet, aa* vV\e music and 
''ouvvraation wont nn natcSotc. T\uiVvft\MttnviS«& 
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fifr B gla-HB of spirit!!, and lisving cliatted with their 
frienda around tlu'm for two miimtw, Htoo]H.>d their 
bends lo avuiil the croaa piece of Ibe door-miy, 
and, putting spnrB to tlieir horses' sides, sliot into 
the streeta an repitlly as they had entered ; — tlie 
whole being done withont diacompoBing the com- 
pany io the Einalleat degree. 

I met at tha Ramadns, npnn another occanion, 
a family tu whose kind intentions we are a1) much 
indebted, expecially for theic aKHlMance in enplain- 
ing the native cnstoms. We visited together many 
of tlie bootim, and lind an opportunity of eeeing 
more of the dancing than on the first niglit. One 
of the most favonrite figures begins in a manner 
not unlike our minuet, with slow and apparently 
nnpremeditated movements, tbe parties approarli- 
ing and receding from each other, occasionally 
joininghan(!s,Bwingingtheniselvearonnd,andBome- 
limea stooping, so as to pass under each other's arms. 
These figures, while tliey admit of the display of 
mnch ease and grace, inevitably betray an awk- 
wardness of manner. The slow movements last 
a minute or two, after which the meamrc sud- 
denly cliangea from a daW monotonous tune to a 
quick and varied air, loudly accompanied by the 
drum'Bnd a fall chorus of shrill voices. At this in- 
stant the two dancers commence a sort of sbuffiiug 
<t^, daring which the feet <lo not slide, hut rather 
itamp with great rapidity on the ground. The 
dancers then dart forward towanls each other, 
vaving their handkerchiefs afTectedly before them, 
Theydonotacttuilly meet, but, when almost touch- 
ing, paaa, and continue to revolve round eacVoi^Mi 
in drdes hrger or smaller, according to v\\e e'^we 
i!hired; accompanying these rotatovy ti\ol!vo'n*\''l 
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various geaticnlatioiu, espedally that of we. 
their handkerchiefe over their partners' he 
There waa a striking difference between the e 
ner ia which these dances were performed by 
town's people and by the GnoMOS or coontryn 
the latter baring always the adranti^ both in i 
and elegance. 

These unnsementa lasted thronghont tiio lu 
and, althongh the people are nativally tempsi 
it was eTident, that towards morning the dai 
were apt to acquire a more savage character, 
the songs to become licentious. But thne i 
very few instances of intoxication or riotous 
haviour. No women, except those profeseioa 
attached to the bands of music, ever dance in [ 
lie ; but as the men of all classes join occanont 
the floor is seldom long unoccupied. More 1 
one couple never stand up at the same time. E 
figure lasts about three or four minutes ; afWr wl 
the music stops for a few seconds, and is dien 
sumed ; this is always repeated three times. ' 
fondness of the populace for this amuHement in 
cessive ; and I have often returned to one of 
Ramadas after an interval of several hours, 
have found the same peojile still looking on at 
same dance with undiminished pleasure. 

The climate, during these festivities, was gt 
rally agreeable ; for in tlie day-ttrae the tliermtr 
■ r ranged from 62° to 64°; and at night fi 
n half past ten and three in 
IS Kometinies unpleasantly I 
line broke with a jierfectly c 
llic Mm rosH mieoncenle'l 
r> ill- biivi/ra\ m the ofling- 
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calkd ; a very hard southerly wind was sure to set 
in aboQt one o'clock, blowing dipectly over the high 
ridge of hills encircling the town. The gusts, 
forced into eddies and whirlwinds, bore the sand 
in pyramids along the streets, drove it into the 
houses, and sometimes even reached the ships, co- 
vering everything with dust. About sunset these 
very troublesome winds gradually died away, and 
were succeeded by a calni> which lasted during the 
night. From sunrise till the hour when the gale 
commenced, there never was a breath of wind ; or if 
the surface of the bay was occasionally ruffled, it 
was only here and there by those little transient 
pufis, which seamen distinguish by the name of 
cats -paws* 

On the other hand, when the morning broke with 
clouds, and the atmosphere was filled with haze, 
a moderate breeze generally followed during tlie 
day, sometimes from one quarter, sometimes from 
another ; and on such occasions we were always 
spared the annoyance of the southerly gales. 

These varieties take place only in summer. Du- 
ring the winter months, that is, when the sun is to 
the northward of the Equator, the weather is very 
unsettled. Hard northerly gales blow for days to- 
gether accompanied by heavy rains, and a high 
swell, which, rolling in from the ocean, renders the 
anchorage utisafe for shipping ; and, by raising a 
vast surf on the beach, cuts off all communication 
between the shore and the vessels at anchor. These 
gales, however, ai'e not frequent. At that season 
the air is cold and damp, so that the inhabitants are 
glad to have fires in tlieir houses. Charcoal geno- 
rally is used, in a lai'ge polished brazier placed in 
the middle of the floor, round which the family 
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range ilwmsclTeH, with their feet rcflting on ilH edpe. 
Iq ihe hoaspH of tlip Engliali, and otliiT lon-ign re- 
sidents, substantial fire-placea hoTo lieen suljstJta- 
led for the braaiers, and coals are used. Of this 
nutteria] there is an abnndant supply from Concep- 
tion, a port fiituateil about SOO miles to the aoutb- 
wnnl of Valparaiso. At present it is tnken from 
a thicic se^m which crops out at tho surface, and, 
BM the quality is good, it will proliably, at someio.- 
tnre period, he turned to great account, 

SOlh of Dec. — As thore was much to be learnt 
of the habits of the people at the night asseroblies 
in the Ramadas, I made a practice of going thenT 
every evening. It was particularly amusing to 
watch, unobsL'rved, the tn'onps round the gambling 
tables in tlie middle uf the area. A single candle 
placed on the table, threw a light on the counte- 
nances and pii^turesqne dresses of the players, 
which exhibited, m a striking manner, the varieiy 
of expression peculiarly belonu^ing to such scenea. 
A party of these gamblers detected me upon ona 
occasion, and insisted good-bnmouredly that I 
flliould try ray fortune. By accident the ball rest- - 
ed several times successively on the same square, 
which raised the odds on my casts to a consider- 
able amount ; I took all the beta that were ofiered, 
and, in the end, won a handful of silver, principal- 
ly froro the people who had been most active in 
persuading mo to play. TJieir companions joined 
me in laughing at them a little ; but I thought it 
better, all tir' i<^ considered, to insist upon return- 
ing the money ; for which 1 was laughed at in my 
turn ; but we parted all the better friends. 

A Chilian gentleman of my acquaintance liveil 
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to be made np at his house to go to the Chinga- 
nasy the general name given to the scenes just (ie- 
scribed. After chatting together for some time one 
evening at this house, the gentlemen of the party 
went off to the bull-ring, while the ladies excused 
themselves for not accompanying us, pretending to 
have business at home. But within a quarter of an 
hour afterwards, while we were lounging about in 
one of the most noisy of the Ramadas, it was inti- 
mated to me privately, by a gentleman in the se- 
cret, that three of the ladies we had left were ac- 
tually in our company ; but so completely meta- 
morphosed, that, even when pointed out, they were 
with difficulty recognized. Thus made a party to 
the joke, I soon found they came as spies upon the 
proceedings of the master of the house, the husband 
of one of these Tapadas, as they called themselves. 
There had been a feud, it seemed, between these 
ladies and some otliera of their acquaintance, and 
the object of this Escape, or frolic, was to watch 
how the gentleman would deport himself toward 
their foes. The ladies, accordingly, had the satis- 
faction, or the mortification, to detect him in trea- 
cherous flirtation with the enemy ; this establish- 
ed, they allowed themselves to be discovered, to 
die confusion of the unsuspecting parties, and 
immediately disappeared. The next day we learnt 
that the ladies had returned again, in about ten 
minutes afterwards, differently disguised, and had 
unused themselves in watching the motions of 
anch of us as had been formerly admitted to tli<Mr 
confidence, and who were still chuckling over tlie 
success of the first exploit. I attempted, next even- 
ing, to pass a similar jest upon them, and disguised 
myself with great care ; but their practised eyes 
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were not to be deceiveJ, anil they saw through it 
at the first glauce. 

The merchants and other principal inhabitanta 
reside in the housea built along the base of the 
cliffs in Valparaiso, anil along the streets of the 
Almendral. Bat the poorer people live chiefly in 
the Quebr&tlas, or ravines. This class o! societjr 
have been the least aiiected by the changes in the 
political state of the country, and retain, as we 
were informed, neaily tlie same manners and halHts 
OS before ; a circumstance whicji gave them a higher 
interest to us ; and induced ub frequently to rove 
about, in the cool liours of the evening, amongst 
their ranchoa, or cottages. We were ever3rwhere 
received witli the utmost frankness, and, as far as 
the simple means of the injiabilants went, with 
hospitality. They were chiefly brickniakevs, da.y- 
labuurers, and washerwomen, wjio were always 
gratified by tlie interest we tooli in their affaira, 
replying readily and cheerfully to our inquiries. 
Their first anxiety was that we should he seatet^ 
in order, to use their phrase, that we might " feci 
ourselves in our own house." Their rteit wish was " 
that we should taste something, no matter hmr 
little ; some offering us spirits, or milk and bread ; 
others, who could afford nothing else, presenting ■ 
cnp of water. Yet, however wretched the cottage 
or poor the fare, the deficiency n'as never mado 
more apparent by apologies : with untauglit polite* 
nesB the best they had was placed before us, graced 
with a hearty wc-lcome. 

These ranches, as well as tlie houses in the 
town, are built of large flat bricks dried in the sun ; 
ailil tliBtchcd witii broad p.ihn lenves, tiie ends of 
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the BCCHTcfaing ran, as well as shelter irom tlie rain. 
£ach cottage is divided into two rooms ; one for 
the beds, and the other as a dining-room ; a por- 
tion of tlie mnd floor in this apartment is always 
raised seven or eight inclies above the level of the 
other parts, and being covered with mats, serves as 
a condi for the siesta sleepers after dinner. 

In one cottage we found ayoung woman grind- 
ing com in a very primitive mill, which consisted 
of two stones, one a large grooved block placed on 
the ground, the other polished, and about twice 
the size of her hand. The unground com appear- 
ed to be baked till it could be crumbled into pow- 
der between the finger and tlmmb; this coarse 
flour, when mixed with water, nmde an agreeable 
drink called Ulpa. 

\ In some of the Quebradas, we occasionally dis- 
covered houses of a better class, generally occupied 
by elderly ladies of small incomes, who had relin- 
quished the fashionable and expensive parts of the 
town, for more remote, though not less comfort- 
able dwellings. Nothing could exceed the neatness 
and regularity which prevailed in these houses ; 
where we were often received by the inmates with 
a politeness of manners, indicating that tlicy had 
known better days. These good ladies generally 
entertained us with the celebrated Paraguay tea, 
called Mattee, a beverage of which the inhabitants 
are passionately fond. Before infusion, the Yerba, 
as it is called, has a yellow colour, and appears 
partly ground, and partly chopped; the flavour 
resembles tliat of fine tea, to which, indeed, many 
people prefer it. The mattee is made in an oval- 
shaped metal pot, about twice as large as an egg- 
cup, placed nearly full of water, on the hot cm- 
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Iters of tlie luBzier, wliicli always stanils in 
niiildle of tliu parlour ; wlieu the water begins to 
boil, a lump of sugar burnt on the outside is added. 
The pot ia next removed to a £lagree BUver stand, 
on which it is handed to the euest, who draws th6 
m&ttee into hia oioutli ihiougli a. silver pipe seren. 
or eight indies in lene^b ; fui-nished, at the lower 
eitreiiiity, with a bulb pierced with small hole*. 
The natives drink it almost boiling liot, and it costs 
a sti'aiigcr many a tear before he can imitate them 
in this prartice. There ia one custom in these 
mattee di'inkings, to wliicb, though not easily re- 
concilable to our habits, a stranger must not ven* 
ture to object. However mimeroua the company, 
be, or however often the mattee pot be reple- 
nished, the tube is never changed ; and to decline 
taking inattee, because the tnba had been previous- 
ly used, would be thought the height of rudeness., 
A gentleman of my acquaintance, beeoming very- 
fond of this bereiage, bought a tube for himself 
and caiTied it constantly in hia pocket ; but tbt» 
gave so much offence, that he was eventually obli. 
ged to throw away hia private bombilla, as it i*. 
called, anil follow the customs of the country. 

The people in general, and paiticularly tlie pea> 
aantry, and the lower orders in tlie oubjkirts of tlie 
town, appeared to us much bett«r bred than ths 
corresponding ranks in other countries. In their 
domestic ch'cle, they were at alt times remarkably 
polite to one another ; the dnldren being respectful 
and attentive, and the parents considerate and in- 
dtdgent. But this was canspicuous only at home; 
for, when abroad, the men were very negligent of 
^ood maimers ; and, although actual rudeuess was 
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careless of the wishes of the women, and never 
sought opportunities of obliging them, nor seemed 
' to take any pleasure in being iiseful on trivial oc- 
casions. This habitual inattention on the part of 
the young men rendered the women, in some de- 
gree, distrustful of the civility with which stran- 
gers, as a matter of course, treated them ; and, at 
first, we often observed a look of embarrassment 
and doubt when we paid them the tnost ordinary 
attention. 

The state of education at Val])araiso is very 
low, and in this respect the men have the advan- 
tage. * The refinement, howevei', is all with the 
other sex ; in knowledge of the world, in sound 
judgment, and in everything relative to manners, 
they are clearly superior to the men. 

For some time after aniving at Valparaiso, quv 
attention was much engrossed by the scenes at the 
bull-fights, and we became well acquainted with 
the habits and opinions of the lower classes. 
There seemed, indeed, little probability of such an 
opportunity occurring again, and, therefore, all of 
us who took an interest iii such inquiries mixed 
with the natives every evening. This was the more 
agreeable, as there was nothing coai'se or vulgar in 
their manners ; on the contrary, a bold and rather 
graceful address characterised all their deportment. 
To us they were uniformly respectful, and always 
willing to communicate or receive infoimation. 

Our curiosity was naturally directed towards po- 
litics, and, knowing that we should eventually 
have ample opportunities of learning the state of 
political feeling in the upper classes,' we occupie<l 
ourselves, upon this occasion, in ascertaining the 
sentiments of the peasantry. At first we were ra- 
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llier diBappointcd with their calinno.SH, nnil « 



(lered to lienr them iipeBking with bo little cntljii- 
eioBin, and in terma bo little vindicdvc, of tlie Spa- 
niards ; nhilo wa remarkGd that the upper clanBeH, 
in the eame town, were filled with ntiiitiation wlien 
the subject was mentioned, and never nllowed 
themselreB to tliink of their Fincient mlerB nitbont 
eixpreBsing the bitterest animosity. 

It must, howevpr, be remembered that, with re- 
ftard to the effects of thin lievolution.tlie upper and 
lower clasBes arc (lifierenlly circumstonced. The , 
peiMant'B station in aociety had not been materiflllf 
vhangeil by the subversion of the Spanish author^ 
ty ; wliile that of hia landlord ^vas esaontially al- 
tered in almost every point. Tiie lower ordcn 
here, as in all countries, are not thoBe who feel . 
moBt sensibly the oppieBsioii of bad ^vemment; 
and although, imqueHtionably, tlieir prosperity 
must, in process of time, be pn'eatly augmented 1^ 
the operation of such wfioleBome tbanges, theil 
immediate benefit cannot be bo direct or manifeat 
aa that of the upper classes. 

In Chili, while the peasant remains nearly u 
before, bis superior lioa gained many advantagies. 
He has obtmned political independence; he is fre^ 
and secure in his person end properly; for the first 
time in his life he has a share in the government 
of his country ; he may aspire to the highest oflS- 
ces of profit or distinction ; tlie valne of his pro- 
perty is enhanced by the market which has been 
opened to caiVy off its produce ; and be feels lUt 
reserve in displaying his wealth, or in expressii^ 
/'/> opinions ; in sliort, he ia in poaacsaion of cinl 
Jilii-rly. 

'J'J/v beiwGii, ri-i,ulLing from dec Vtaie, m turn- 
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pared with the restrictions and monopolies of okl, 
are those which come home the soonest to the ap- 

erehension of all ranks ; and, although it cannot 
e denied, that even the lowest peasant in the 
country has felt the change which the Revolution 
has produced on the price of goods, yet the ad- 
yautage to the upper classes has been much more 
eztensiyely felt ; for they are not only greater pur- 
chasers, but haye more home produce to give in 
exchange. All classes, therefore, both high and 
low, share, though not equally, in the benefits re- 
sulting from the change of government ; and this 
universality of advantage is the characteristic cir- 
cumstance which, with one exception, (that of the 
United States,) distinguishes the South American 
from all other revolutions with which we are ac- 
quainted. These are real and solid advantages. 
That they should be fully understood, or even ap- 
preciated at once, is too much to expect; and 
many errors and extravagances, will be committed 
before such blessings can have their full effect: 
but as they are of a nature to work themselves 
clear, if left alone, every successive hour of free- 
dom will have th^ effect of enlarging the circle of 
knowledge and virtue. throughout the country. 

On the 6th of Januaiy 1821, 1 set out for San- 
tiago, the capital of Chili, in company with a na- 
val officer, who, having been several years on the 
South American station, proved a most useful 
guide, both from his knowledge of the country and 
from his general information. As the roads in 
Chili are ill adapted for carriages, nearly all the 
travelling is on horaeback, the ordinary pace being 
a hand gallop, and the chaivv^^e o^ Vvat^feA\i%.<:xv».v>j» 
neccHHOi'ily froquent. T\\e oi\\^ vjV^^^^. N*^\\0i<6wv 
common use is a large; \\imWv\\\^ cwcX,«t '«^^?^^^^^^* 



draivn by six or eijjlil oscii, at a very slow rate ; 
but tlic transport i)f goods from the port to the wi- 
]iitfll, and thence all ov-i?r the country, is perforni- 
ed alinoat Piilirely by mules of an exeellent breed. 
Home ricli families occasionally travel in coaches of 
BD antiquated form. An enterpriziiig North Ame- 
rican, indeed, established a stnge'Coach from the 
port to the capital in 1821 ; bnt it was maintain- 
ed with great difficulty, in consequence of the ex- 
treme badness of the roads. 

Our journey was iiijudicioualy arranged ; for, 
instead of taking one half of it early in die mom- 
mg, and the other in the evening, we travelled in 
the middle of the day, when the heat, to which we 
were exposed, was intense. The whole conntry 
was burnt up ; the sun flamed out ivith a bright 
glare ovpr everything, raising hot vapours from the 
ground like the breath of an oven ; not a blade of 
f^rass was anywhere to be seen ; not a drop of 
moisture ; everything was parched and withered 
along the baked ground, which was riven into in- 
numerable crevices ; no breeze of wind came to 
relieve as, and the heat was therefore intolerably 
oppressive. 

In the course of the morning we passed several 
ridges of hills, and hero and there tbe eye was 
gladilenedby thesight of a slender strip of verdure, 
pointing out the course of some mountain stream. 
Between the ridges, which rose to the height of 
aev^td thousand feet, we observed plains, sur- 
rounded by the high grounds, suggesting the idea 
of lakes having once stood there. 

On crossing one of these ranges, we discovered 
a party of niulfteers, who had sought shelter from 
the heat of thu sun, imUct a fiiuvc of lofty trees, 
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on a patch of grass by the side of a rivnlef , which 
dashed from rock to rock, giving a delicious fresh- 
ness to the air, and verdure to all around it. The 
mules, to the number of fifty, were arranged in a 
circle, each tied by the halter to his load, placed 
on the ground. The muleteers begged us to dis- 
mount and join their party, giving us, at the same 
time, some of their cool ulpa to drink, and endea- 
vouring to dissuade us from proceeding ^ the sun 
should be lower; advice we ought certainly to 
hare foUowed, for we suffered severely by the heat 
befiwe reaching Bustamante, where we dined. This 
being one of tne post-houses, the people were pre- 
pned to receive us, and placed our dmner table in 
the door-way, that we might enjoy the dran^t 
from the cool breeze just then setting in. Our re- 
pest consisted of a huge bowl of large black figs, 
and brimming tumblers of cold lemonade, the frag- 
rance of which filled the whole house ; besides 
newly baked, snow-white bread ; with fresh but- 
ter ; and instead of wine, when the cloth was re- 
moved, we sipped oiu* pot of mattee. The kind 
people of the cottage entreated us to take our si- 
esta before going farther ; but having resolved upon 
reftcliing the capital that evening, we denied our- 
selves a luxury, more tempting now than it had 
ever tqppeared to us before. 

About an hour before sunset we reached the 
sommit of the last pass, from whence we command- 
ed a full view of the Andes. We had previously 
seen their snowy peaks, but from a great way off, 
at sea ; we had .now, however, the satisfaction of 
viewing them uninterruptedly from the summit to 
the base, and at a distance calculated to give full 
effect to their height. The plain from which the 




great mountain!! Iniic tlicir riac not being much 
elevated above the sea, none of the altitude of tlie 
ridges is lost, as it generally is when the sarround- 
ing country is itsnlf very higli. From the spot on 
which we stood ive coulJ count the various ranges, 
five or six in number, towerinp one above another, 
in magnifirent irregularity. Nothing in mountain 
■scenpry conld be finer, or lefis within the reach of 
verlial ilescription. 

On onr way across tlie plain towards the city, 
we overtook n party of soldiers conducting a num. 
ber of Spanish prisonent of war towards the capi- 
tal. They had been recently taken in battle in 
Pern, then the seat of war between the Chilians 
and Royalists. As thnre will be occasion, in the 
next chapter, to give some account of the rise and 
progress of the Chilian expedition against Peru, it 
is needless to dwell upon it at present. The pleasing 
train of reflections, however, su^csted hy the first 
good view of the Andes, was dispersed by this dis- 
ngreeahlc and unexpected sight. It is painful, in- 
deed, at all times, to see men in cliains, be the pu- 
nishment ever so just ; but it is peculiarly so in 
the case of prisoners of war : and it was impossi- 
ble not to feel for these men whose only crime con- 
sisted in having faithfully adhered to the cause of 
their King. 

We found the stale of sodety in Santiago, as 
might be expected, superior to that of the Port. 
The inhabitants are wealthier and better educated, 
and know more of wlinl is passing in other parte 
of the world ; ihejr mnnnera are comparatively 
polished ; ihi-y dress in a neater and more costly 
style; and they nrn nnn-h more commodinuBly and 
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of Valpariaiso, however, in their Idndness to stran- 
gers, and, above all, in their indulgence and con- 
sideration for those who speak the langoage im- 
perfectly. Tlie city is divided into quadras, or so- 
lid squares, by streets crossing one another at right 
angles ; the houses are flat-roofed, and of one story 
only, with a neat parapet running along the front 
above the cornice ; they are all wnite-washed, and 
the streets being kept perfectly clean, nothing can 
exceed the neatness of this most r^ular town. 
The houses are quadrangular, and all the rooms 
may be entered either from a square court in the 
middle^ called the Patio, or by doors of communi- 
cation leading from one to the other. The en- 
trance to the Patio from the street is by a broad, 
and generally an ornamental porch, on either side 
of which are the stables and coach-house* The 
drawing and dining-room occupy that side of the 
Patio fronting the entrance, and the bed-rooms and 
counting-house the other two sides. In the hot 
season, an awning is drawn over the Patio, which 
contributes greatly to the coolness of the rooms. 
Behind every house lies a garden, beyond which 
runs a clear rapid stream. 

1th of Jan. — I was introduced to a family this 
morning, long known to strangers for their hospi- 
tality and useful friendship. They were seated in 
the corner of a room, kept almost dark, with a 
view to the exclusion of the heat. It is the fashion 
of the country for the ladies to crowd into comers, 
or to plant themselves in determined lines along 
the walls, not a little formidable to strangers. Upon 
the present occasion, one of the ladies perceiving 
the conversation to be hurt by this arrangement, 
rose and went to the piano-forte ; the rest remained 
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at their needle, an fonnal as ever, but pro«ent1^ 
some other visitors coming in, tlio parcipti bornnie 
intermixed, and tlin stifliHwa, wliich had dulled Tia 
nt first, j-ielded to n more cheerrul and familiar in- 
l«rcourap, wliifti tlie young ladies enconraged with 
much spirit. Just as matters ha<l fallen into tbia 
agrpRalile train, n merry-look in;; old ' gentlemaii 
came Hkippiiio; into tlie room with n jmt in his 
month, anil the easy faiHiliiii'tty of a, privileged per- 
son. He was a clergyman of seventy, but pos- 
semed the health and animntion of seventeen, and 
cracked his jokes to the right and left withont 
mercy, seeming determined to set tlie whole com- 
pany at defiance. For some time, ho carried all 
before hitn, and the adroit manner in wliidt he 
qnizKed every one without distinction was very 
diverting. At length, however, some of the young 
ladies rallied, and being ratlier nettled, perhaps, 
at some of his sarcasms coming too near the truth, 
retorted npon their tormentor very smartly, and 
even repaid liim with interest. The good-natured 
father, enchanted with their vivacity, stimulated 
them to fresh attacks by a ludicrous aiTectntion of 
suffering under their severity. At length he took 
Ilia leave, though unanimously entreated to re- 

We were curious to know who this old gentleman 
might be ; and learnt that he had been for upwards 
of fifty years the pastor of a remote Indian village, 
where he had acquired, by jiis talents and virtues, 
an extensive and important influence over the na- 
tives) whose condition he had greatly improved, 
by converting them to Christianity, and introdu- 
cing ediicalioit, together with the arts of civil life. 

In the frening, about atinsel, every one flocked 
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to the Alameda, or public walk ; called also the 
Tajamar, from one of its sides forming an embank- 
,ment to prevent the inundation of the river May- 
pocho, a stream, insignificant in winter, but which 
becomes a violent toirent when the snows of the 
•Andes begin to melt. This promenade consists of 
a wide and finely kept carriage-way, with a broad 
walk on both sides of it, each of which walks is 
shaded by a double row of lofty p<^lars. Under 
•these trees there stretches a low wdl, on the pa- 
rapet of which the ladies, who generally appear in 
full dress, spread their handkerchiefs with great 
'care, and affected formality, before they venture to 
•ait down. Every part of the walk commands a 
view of the magnificent Andes, which, though not 
less than fifty or sixty miles distant, seem to ovw- 
haiig the town. 

On the 9th of January, the capital was thrown 
into commotion by the arrival of news from the 
army in Pern, giving the details of various suc- 
cesses gained over the Royalists ; and such, it ap- 
peared, had become the popularity of the Inde^ 
pendent cause, that a whole regiment of the King's 
troops had passed over from Lima in a body, and 
offered their services to the Patriots. So com- 
pletely were the inhabitants of Santiago engross- 
ed by this news, that nothing was thought of, or 
talked of for several days, but the Peruvian expe- 
dition. This state of tlungs furnished us with fre- 
quent opportunities of discovering the public feel- 
ing on the general question of the Revolution ; for 
every one was delighted to converse on the sub- 
ject, while the enthusiasm of the moment made it 
the most popular topic in all companies. Tlie 
principal object of their thoughts, or that which 
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they ilweh upon vnlh the Bteatlie'^t <!et< 
was the preaerration of their i[i(Ii.'pen<lentc ; tliti 
nest, a bittRT onimoHity ogninat their former rulers, 
ihe Spaniards ; a feeling sninetimea rAi'ried to a 
most unjuBt anit unreasoiiahle length. They often, 
for instance, blamed lifing individiula, and whole 
clciBBea of individualH, for faults and errors with 
whidi they were in no respect chargeable, but 
wliich resulted from the alow operation of centn- 
riea of miBtnle. They even took delight in foa- 
t«riDg and enconraging these prejudices, knowing 
them to he prejudicea — a species of wilful self-de- 
lusion, which, although indefenaible in particular 
instances, may nevertheless in the long-run contri- 
bute esaentially to the great cause of their conn- 
try. The apirit which originally roused the South 
Americans to throw oil' the Spanish yoke ia kept 
alive and active by such antipathies, and the peo- 
ple are thus prevented by their passions, as ivell 
tD> their interests, from slumheriug at their posts, 
ivliile their liberty and honour aru still in hazard. 
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CHAPTER II. 

COMMUNICATION BETWEEN SANTIAGO AND BUENOS 
AYBES — DUTIES OF NAVAL OFFICERS ON THE 

SOUTH AMERICAN STATION ARRIVAL OF TWO 

FRENCH SHIPS OF WAR PIC-NIC PARTV DEPAR- 

' TURE FROM VALPARAISO. 

I6th of Jan, — I had occasion to send a des- 
patch to the naval Commander-in-chief, Sir Thomas 
Hardy, hy an express which might he expected to 
reach' Buenos Ayres from Santiago in twelve 
days : it is said, however, that the\joumey has, on 
some occasions, heen made in eleven. The distance 
is 1365 miles, so that the courier must travel, upon 
an average, ahout 114 miles a-day. Tliis com- 
munication hetween Buenos Ayres^ and Chili has 
for some years heen open ; and post-houses having 
been established along the whole line of road, the 
only diiTiculties in the jouniey arise from fatigue, 
bad lodging, and bad fare. At these stations 
horses are kept in constant readiness ; the supply 
being maintained from the multitudes of wild 
droves covering the Pampas, or plains of Buenos 
Ayres, which extend from^he sea to the. base of 
the Andes. When gentlemen travel on this road, 
it is usual to make that part of the jouiiiey be- 
tween the mountains and Buenos Ayres, along the 
level Pampas, in a caiTiage: but the part lying 
amongst the Andes can be performed opiy on 

c2 
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horeea, or on mules. The couriers who are bred 
to their business, as an exclusive occupation, are 
generally small aud active men ; temperate in all 
their habits, uid poasesBed of a spirit of enterprize 
and energy, which diatinguislies tliem from the real 
of their countrymen. . 

As soon as the despatches were sent off, I paid 
a visit to a Chilian family of my acquaintance, and 
immediately on my entering the drawing-room, the' 
Iftdy of the honse, and one of her dau^ters, each 
presented me with a rose, ^ologieing, at the same 
time, for havisg omitted to do so before. This 
custom of presenting strangers with a flower pre- 
Tails in all Spanish countries, and ia one of an ex- 
t^nsire class of minute attentions, which the Spa- 
niards and their descendants understand hetter 
than any other nation. The brour itself is no- 
thing; indeed, it seems essential to the civility 
that the present should be a mere triSe ; Uie ment 
lies in the simple expression of good-will and 
kindness, which, while it is really valuable to pos- 
sess, is of a nature to impose no obligation. 

Whilst we were thus establishing an agreeable 
acquaintance with the inhabitants of the capital, our 
intercourse was suddenly cut short by a cii-cum- 
Btance which obliged me to return with my officers 
to the Port. Accounts had reached Santiago, that 
a French line-of-battle ship and a frigate hail touch- 
ed at Conception, and intended soon to visit Val- 
psraiiio. The an'ival of such a force at this mo- 
ment, excited considerable sensation amongst tim 
Chilians, many of whom eotertained nppre)jen<itons 
of its object being hostile. Whatever might In; 
ilie intention of the French Admiral towards the 
C/ii/iatis, I feh it right to be on board the Conway 
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at the time pf his ftirival ; and therefore lost not n 
moment in returning to Valparaiso. To quit tlu* 
capital at this time was to me a matte'r of consider- 
able regret, both on accoxmt of the agreeable socie- 
ty, and of the importance of cultivating the person- 
al acquaintance of men with whom I was likely 
afterwards to hold official intercourse. 

The independence of the South American states 
had not yet been acknowledged by England ; neither 
had any consuls or accredited political agents been 
sent out. The commercial intercourse, however, 
between the two countries being already very ox- 
tensive, and every day increasing, points of doubt 
<^ien arose, whidi made it necessary to open fre- 
quent correspondence of a diplomatic and commer- 
cial nature with the various local governments. 
The only constituted authority on the part of Eng- 
land, in that quarter of the globe, was the nav^l 
Commander-in-chief; and upon him necessarily 
devolved the whole responsibility of these discus- 
sions. The task was one of great difficulty and 
importance, chiefly from the vast extent of his 
command, and the uncertainty and delay of all 
communications. The varying nature also of every 
political relation in those countries — the instability 
and inexperience of the governments — ^the agitatod 
state of the public mind, with the consequent ab- 
sence of mercantile confidence — the novelty, in 
short, of every institution — all conspired to com- 
plicate, in a remarkable degree, a subject at no 
time simple, or of easy management. Owing to 
the difficulty of communication between the dif- 
ferent parts of the station, it became impossible for 
the Commander-in-Chief to attend to the details of 
business at more than one spot : the shi^s of tliA 




oquailron were tliereforu distribuied M those points 
whei-e tljc presence of a Britiah authority waa most 
essentially required, nnmoly, Kio <ie Janeiro in 
Brazil ; Buenos Ayres in the River Plate ; Valpa- 
laiso in Chili ; Lima in Peru ; and San Bios on the 
coast of Mexico. There were, besides, many in- 
tennediato ports where the activity of our mer- 
chants had found meantj to introduce a taste for our 
manufactures ; and all these places required to be 
occasionally visited, that the Driii^h interest might 
not want jirotection. 

Without going into details which might perh^M 
Beem tedious, it would be dilficult to give a com- 
prehensive view of the vnrious duties, which at 
this juncture devolved upon tlie captains of his 
Majesty's ships, stationed aluiig tlic const of South 
America, and Mexico. It may be sufficient to 
mention, that as the whole of the coiiaulate affairs 
fell to their cbnrfro, every dispute which arose be- 
tween British subjects and the local governments 
was necessarily carried on througli tliccn. This was 
rather a new clasK of o)ilit;atiii!i9 for nai'al ol^cera, 
but it was one which, from their hcini^ the only dis- 
interested individuals ou the t^pot, they alone were 
qualified to undeitake- The greater number of 
the misundprstiindiugs alluded to arose out of com- 
mercial reflations, whicli the merchants complsin- 
t'd of OS oppressive ; sometimes they originated in 
the actual sei;!Dre of English vessels, on the plw 
tliat atlL-mpls weie made to introduce goods mth- 
out imyinj.' liie c-tiiMihlii'ii iliitii^H; sometimes the 
iiirrihiiiil> wire :n rusiil oU-iiiiri^alJug Spanish pro— 
ppilv ill liiili >li4..: ui (itiirni (be laws of the port, 
,.r ,.f lb.' <„»ol, y u,.|K^,:,l[y. WMV said to l.e Infrin- 
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imprisonment^ or by conflscatMn of property. On 
these, and many other occasions, appeals to the local 
GovemmeRt, from the captains of his Majesty's 
ships, were looked for : it was, however, their spe- 
cial dnty merely to remonstrate, and, if possible, to 
arrange matters amicably, but on no occasion to 
threaten or to act in a hostile manner without in- 
•tmctions from the Commander-in-chief, in reply 
to the representations made to him of all the circum- 
stances. In almost every cose, it was of immediate 
consequence to the advancement of the commercial 
interests, that such disputes as have been alluded 
to should be settled at the moment. The state of 
trade^ indeed, and of every political circumstance 
in those countries, was liable to such perpetual fluc- 
tuation, that, long before an answer could be recei- 
ved from the Commodore, everything material in 
the ease might be altered. The impossibility of 
foretelling changes, or of estimating, with any pre- 
cision, the probable effect of the great political con- 
vulsions, by which the country was torn, rendered 
it a matter of extreme difficulty for the Commander- 
in-chief to give instructions to his officers, for 
whose proceedings, however, he was officially re- 
sponsible. Still less, it may be supposed, could his 
Majesty's Government at homo nave any clear 
conception of what ought to be the details of 
management, in jthe midst of such a prodigious 
confusion of circumstances, varying every hour. 
In the end, it became obvious that th6 only method 
was, to make the officers well acquainted with the 
general principles by which their conduct was to 
be regulated, and to leave them afterwards, as a 
matter- of absolute x^ecessity, to act to the best of 
their judgment and ability, according to circum- 




stances, but always in tlie apirit nt* iLi;ir iuatruc- 
tious. Witli every possible cttve, liowever, cases 
would Bometimes occur, bo difficult and complici^ 
ted, as to seem utterly mcapable of adjuatmentr 
without aa extension of tlieir powers. On sucli oo- 
cauons, a reference to higher authority became in- 
dispensable. 

The Port duties, on the other hand, were oFm 
easier nature, relating chiefly to matters of differ- 
ence between our own comitrymen, and regulated, 
to a certain extent, by established written anthcH 
ritics, which might be referred to. Aa the num- 
ber of merchant eliipa in harbour was generallf 
considerable, these discussions became very eu- 
grossiog, and, when superadded to our ordinary 
professional avocations, often left ua little leisure 
for attending to the novel scenes of a local and 
chamcteristic natwe, daily passing around us. 

It wilt readily be understood how materially 
our objects, in the official intercourse above allu- 
ded to, were likely to be forwarded by a previona 
persontd acquaintance with the parties on both 
Bidea of the question. For it often liappened that 
both were to blame ; the only mode of adjnal- , 
ment, therefore, was by compromise, tlirougb tbe 
instrumentality of a disinterested tjiird party, ^ 
success of whose interference would evidently d»- 
pend very much upon his knowledge of the respeo 
tive charactera of the disputants. It was on this ao 
comit, chiefly, that I wished to have remained lonp 
IT in the capital, to sec more of the different mem- 
bers of Government, as well aa to eN;tend my afr 
quiuntan('« amongst the English rcsidcntB, and the 
incTchauta of the country. 
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I reached Valparaiso before the French ships 
made their appearance, and was much struck with 
the ill-suppressed anxiety with which the inhabit- 
ants awaited the event. National pride forbade 
the expression of any alarm ; but a knowledge of 
the defenceless state of the place filled them with 
very natural apprehension. Notliing, however, as 
the event prove<l, could be more unfounded than 
such fears ; for the Frenchmen, after a short and 
friendly visit, sailed away again, carrying off tlie 
hearts of half the ladies of the Port. 

Previous to their departure the Governor gave 
a gprand ball to the French Admiral and his offi- 
cers ; .and, without considering the size of his 
roomsy invited the whole beauty and fashion of the 
town to meet them. Many of the company, well 
known to be in indigent circumstances, and whose 
ordinary style of living was of the humblest de- 
scription, surprised us by appearing in rich dresses, 
and wearing jewels of considerable value. There 
is nothing, it seems, upon which the women of 
this country, especially those who can least afford 
it, so much pique themselves as being able, upon 
great occasions, to dress splendidly ; and it is al- 
leged that they often submit to many severe pri- 
vations to attain this grand object of their vanity. 

In the course of the evening, the room beco- 
ming dose, 1 was glad to seek fresh air on the plat- 
form surrounding the Governor's house. Return- 
ing to the ball, I perceived an open door leading 
to an antichamber separated from the principal 
apartment by the liall where the music was sta- 
tioned. On entering this room, I was struck by 
the appearance of several lady-like young women 
standing on chairs and strainios: tbelr eyes, as they 
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looki;.! over tbe lieaiis (if the 

3 to catch a glimpse of tliestrangera intheball- 
n, frcm whicli they appeared to be exctnded. 
Seated on a sofa in the comer near them were two 
stately old ladies, simply though elegantly dreaaed : 
they did not appear to sympathize with their cfail- 
drcn in eof^rness about the ball, but remained Bput 
quietly conversinf; together. In their conntenan- 
cps, which retained traces of considerable beauty, 
there dwelt a melancholy expret^ion ; while their 
'lemeanour indipated a total indifference to all that 
waa paiaing. On inquiry, I Icamt that they were 
Old Spaniwt!*, who, under the former admmistn- 
tion of the conntry, had been persons of weald 
and conaequence, but whose very existence waa 
now scarcely known. The recent revolution had 
ntripped thctn of their fortane and their rank ; and 
tliey were now living in such poverty and obscu- 
rity, as not to he thought worthy of ai ' 
to the hall 

Even BO triflinE; a circumslance as this, if duly 
considered, leads the mmd to reflect on the inevi- 
lAble conse(jUcnct;s of all violent ])olitical change<i. 
On first arriving in South America, one is apt to 
he dazzled by the brilliancy of the spectacle, and 
to imagine that the good arising from the etnanci- j 
pation of the people must be without alloy. This J 
delusive Teil the successful party are extremely ^ 
tfesirons of throwina: over everything. Esperiencp* 
however, soon betrays the bitter working of fori 
tune under a great variety of shapes ; and it is 
wholesome exercise, both to the understanding at 
to the heart, to view such eiainples attcntivJ 
whi-n theyhnp|)pn to occur. In revolutionary ti 
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of the most enthusiastic public rejoicings, there 
will always be much secret grief entitled to consi- 
deration and respect. The incident above related 
was the first of its kind we had seen, and on that 
account, perhaps, appeared more striking than most 
of the numberless instances of unmerited ruin and 
distress which we afterwards met with, everywhere 
following the footsteps of the Revolution. 

18^ of Jan. — I went in the evening^to visit a 
fiunily in the Almendral, or great suburb of Val- 
paraiso. The ladies were raided, as usual, along 
the wall in a compact line, with their shawls drawn 
over the head and across the chin, so as nearly to 
eonceal their face. One young lady was playing the 
harp, and one the guitar ; while others occasionally 
joined, with their shrill voices, in singing the pa- 
triotic songs of the day. Some were chatting, some 
working, and the evening was passing away plea- 
santly enough, till suddenly, and without any ap- 
parent cause, the whole party jumped up, cast away 
their music and work, and flew in the most frantic 
manner out of the house, screaming aloud, Mise- 
ricordia I misericordia I all beating their breasts, 
snd looking terrified beyond description. I was 
astonished ; but, notwithstanding my ignorance of 
the cause of the uproar, followed the company into 
. the street, calling out Misericordia I as loud as 
any of them. It was a bright moonlight evening, and 
the street, from end to end, was filled with people ; 
some only half-dressed, having just leaped fi'om 
their beds— children, snatched from their sleep, 
were crying in all directions — many carried lights 
in their hands — ^in short, such a scene of wild con- 
fusion and alarm I never beheld ; all apparently oc- 
casioned by a spontaneous movement, or, at least, 
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without any viBible motive. After stamling in the 
street for about a niiimte, the whole crowd turned 
round again and ran back to their houses ; so that, 
in the course of a few seconds, t}ie hubbub waa 
Btilied, and not a mortal was to be seen. 

On retiuTiiugto the room, 1 begged to know the 
cause of this amazing commotion, having a va^e 
idea of its forming some part of a religious cere- 
mony, when, to my sm'priae, I learned that it had 
been produced by an earthquake, so severe, that 
the people had been afi-^d of the houses tumbhng 
About their ears, and had run into tjie open street 
to avoid the danger' : for my part, I was totally 
unconscious of anymotion, nor did I even hear the 
sonnd, which they described as unusually loud. 

On mentioning this fact afterwards in company, 
I was assured, that for a considerable period after 
the arrival of foreigners, they are generally quite 
insensible to shocks, which a native or an old resi- 
dent can at ouL'e (hstinguish. It maybe mentioned 
also, as Bti unuHual effect of experience, that the 
sensation of alarm caused by feeling an earth- ■ 
quake, unlike that caused by other ktuth of dan- 
ger, goes on augmenting instead of diminishing in 
amount ; and that one who at first ridicules the 
terrors of the inhabitants, comes eventually to be 
even more frightened tliaii tl)ey are. 

19rt ofJan.~Aa officer of the American fn- 
gate Macedonia having died at Valparaiso, and 
Uiere being no ship of war of that nation in port, 
to pay the^ accustomed honours to his remains, I 
conceived it right to supply the place of ills absent 
countrymen, by attending with tlie officers of the 
Conway, and great part of the crew, in procession 
to the grave ; accompanied by all tlic Am 
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English, and otlier foreigners, witjMmt distinction, 
who lmppcne<l to be on the spot. In places remote 
from home, an incident of this description makes 
every stranger feel more strongly his insnlate<l si- 
tuation — in the absence of our natural friends, it 
disposes us instinctively to cling to those around, 
who, being equally desolate, are always ready to 
sympathize with us. 

On reaching the grave, even the most unreflect- 
ing were shocked to find that the body was to be 
laid in unconsecrated ground ; for the former mas- 
ters of the country, it appeai'cd, had systematically 
denied to all foreigners, except such as were Ca- 
tholics, the privilege of Christian burial. But it is 
Tery grat]f3riiig to learn, that the new goveniment, 
in a spirit worthy of the times, has since expressed 
the utmost readiness to grant a piece of ground to 
be consecrated and set apart for this purpose. 

2lsiofJan. — The Chilians are fond of making 
pic-nic parties, to dine in the country, at any spot 
which may suit them during an excursion ; and 
to-day I happened to fall in with some friends bent 
on such an expedition, all crowded into a caretta, 
or covered waggon, on its way to the hills. They 
wanted one more caballero, they said, and I was 
well pleased to be permitted to join them. We 
reached the destined spot in safety, though sufh- 
ciently jolted, and well nigh deafened by the creak- 
ing sound of the wheels, which, like those in Spain, 
are kept purposely without grease, in order, it is 
asserteii, by this clumsy device, to prevent smug- 

gling — since no cart nor waggon can pass within 
alf a league of a custom-house otlicer without 
calling his attention to the spot. Here we found 
ourselves seated in the cool verandah of a neatly- 
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built cottage ; and the sea-breeze setting in, was 
delightfully refreshing after our dusty drive in the 
caretta. Our situation on the side of the mountain 
commanded a full view of the bay and shipping, as 
well as of the long liae of houses skirting the shore ; 
and the cottage being surrounded by fruit-trees, 
such as figs, apples, peaches, and oranges, and sha^ 
ded by loil^ tamarinds, << the Vale of Paradite^" 
• the name given to the spot by its discoverera, ap- 
peared no longer inappropriate ; and was still fisr* 
ther justified by oiur cOscovering afterwards, when 
rambling amongst the hills, undoubted traces of an 
ancient forest. We pleased our imaginations by 
looking forward to tne time when industry and 
wealth shall again restore the whole of this uncal- 
tintted scene to its former beauty. 

Our pic-nic differed greatly from the repasts 
under that name which I have shared in other 
countries; our table displayed at least a doseen 
dressed dishes, with all the formalities of a dinner, 
not followed, howeyer, by the customary siesta ; a 
most remarkable omission. The party being iq a 
merry mood, yoted that, instead of sleeping, they 
should go to a flower garden about a mile distant. 
This proposal being carried by acclamation, we all 
set out, and having sauntered up and down the 
cool walks for an hour, returned to the town load- 
ed with roses and sweetbriar. 

One morning about sunrise I was awakened in 
my lodgings on shore by loud groans froin a per- 
son in the neighbouring house. I rose, and havinff 
hastily dressed myself, went to the next door, which 
I found open. The apartment was little more than 
six feet square, and every way wretched. On a 
irackle4)ed lay a poor man, who, frt>m the tools 
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and shaTingB about him, I tupposed to be a car- 
ponter: He seemed in dreadful a^ny, with the 
veins on his forehead swelled to the size of my 
little finger, and his eye-balls starting from hui 
head. His brow was coyered with a coatin^^of 
wliite-wash, and his limbs were as rigid as if they 
had been made of iron bars. The only attendant 
upon this miserable object was a little child of four 
years old, who could give me no information ; and 
all I could extract from the man himself was, 
** Oh, giye me some water I — some water I" From 
his appearance I immediately supposed he was 
seized with the high fever of the country called 
cheva-longn, a fataJ disease if not speedily check- 
ed. I wSk delighted, therefore, to discover my 
boat rowing into the cove near the spot, and hur- 
ried her back to the ship for one of the medical 
gendemen. On his arrival, the doctor saw that no 
time was to be lost, for already the man was deliri- 
ous'; and seizing a piece of cord which lay on the 
floor, he bound up and opened the veins of both 
arms. The relief which this afforded was quite won- 
derful. In the course of half a minute the delirium 
vanished — ^the intolerable heat gradually subsided — 
the eyes assumed new life, and, as the blood flowed, 
lost tlieir glazed appearance. The patient still 
called out earnestly for water ; but before it could 
be brought, his thirst had also gone ; and in a few 
minutes the pain across the eyes, which he had de- 
scribed as excruciating, left mm likewise ; but tlie 
doctor, who was a bold practitioner, would not sto]) 
the bleeding till every symptom had disappeared. 
In tliis case, upwards of fifty ounces of blood wcro 
abstracted, and the poor fellow remained abun- 
<]antly weak, indeed, but altogether without com- 
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plaint. Had the ftTer been allowed to follow ■(■ 
cooTHe, according to tiie opinion of the medical 
gentlemen, the patient could not have lived anotheT 
hour. He -was quite well, however, and again at 
his work within the week. HIh firfit a^^t on getting 
out wafl to come on board to thank the doctor, and 
toofferhim a few pieces of fiilver money — liiii whole 
fortune. On Ids being seized with the fever, be 
told U9 he had been placed in bed by his friend^ 
who had daubed hia head with lime-water, saying 
that if that did not save him, he must take lus 
chance, and had left him with only the little child 
whom we found «rying and helpless by his bed- 
side. Tlje native practitioners fumed a good deal 
upon the occasion, and said it was madness t« 
bleed in bucIi a case, — The carpenter expressively 
shrugged his sliouldera. 

On the 22d of January hia Majesty's ship Owen 
Glendower arrived at Val|iaraiHO, and the Conway 
being ordered to proceed to Peru, sailed on tu 
S7th for Callao, the eea-port of Lim& 
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CHAPTER IIL 

KOTICB OF THB RBVOLUTIONS IK CHILI— OSKEBAI. 
8AK UAVtlV — BATTLE OF CHACABUCO— GENERAL 
0'bI0GIN8-7-BATTLES OF TALCA AN0 MAYPO— 
AARITAL OF LORD COCHRANE^ WHO TAKES YAL- 
DZYIA-*- EXPEDITION AOAIMST PERU — CAPTURB 
OF THE ESMERALDA* 

Chili first threw off the Spanish yoke in Sep- 
tember I8IO9 but the natipnal Indq>endeiice was 
not fnlly established till April 1818. During the 
intermediate period, the dissensions of the differ- 
ent parties ; their disputes as to the form of go- 
vernment, and the law of election ; with other dis- 
tracting causes, arising out of the ambition of tur- 
bulent individuals, and the inexperience of the 
whole nation in political affairs ; so materially re- 
tarded the union of the country, that the Spani- 
ards, by sending expeditions from Peru, were ena- 
bled, in 1814, to r^ain their lost authority in 
ChilL 

Meanwhile the Government of Buenos Ayres, 
the independence of which had been established in 
1810, natorally dreaded that the Spaniards would 
not long be confined to the western side of the 
Andes ; but would speedily make a descent upon 
the provinces of the River Plate, of which Buenos 
Ayres is the capital. In order to guard against this 
furmidable danger, they vigorously resolved them- 
selvee to become the invaders, and by great exer- 
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lions equijiped an array of 4000 men. The cam- 
mand of this force was given to General Don Jose 
tie San Martiii, a native of the town of Yopeyii in 
Paraguay ; a man greatly beloved by all ranks, and 
held in such high estimatiun by tlie peujile, that to 
hia personal exertions the foruiatiun uf this army 
was chiefly dne. 

With these troops San Martin entered Chili by 
a pass over the Andea heretofoi'e deemed luacces- 
eible, and on the 12th uf February 1817, attacked 
and completely defeated the Uoyal army at Cba- 
cabuco. The Chilians, thus freed from the imme- 
diate presence of the enemy, elericd General O- 
Hig^ins as Director ; and he, in 181B, offered the 
Chilians a tonalitution, and nominated five senators 
to adiniuisti.'r the afl'airs of the country. Tliia rae- 
ritoriotis otBcer, an IrishmaJi by descent, thongji 
born in Chili, hmt ever since remained at the head 
of the govemmenl. It was oiiginally proposed to 
elect General San Martin as Director ; but this he 
steadily refused, propo^iing bin companion in anus, 
O'Hi^ns, in his stead. 

The remnant of the Spanish army took refagc 
in TalcDiiuana, a fortified sea-port near Concep- 
tion, on the southern frontier of Chili. Vi^roas 
measures were taken to reduce this place, but, iu 
the beginning of 1818, tlie Viceroy of Pern, by 
drtuuing that province of its best troops, sent off 
a body of 5000 men under General Osorio, who 
succeeded iu joining tbi! Spaniards shut up in 
Taicuhuaua. Thus reinforced, the Royal army, 
amounting in all to 8000, drove back the Chilians, 
marched un the capital, and gained otlier coiisider- 
:dile advtui tapir's ; particularlv in a niirht action at 
f.v/i(Jja ItnvHdiL, in.>iU'Tulca,'iiJi ihc 19th of March 
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1818, where the Royalists ahnost entire^ cHspersed 
the Patriot forces. Sqd Martin, however, who, 
after the battle of diacabnco, had been name<l 
Commander-in-chief of the united armies of Chili 
and Bnenoe Ayres ; and who seems to have pos- 
sessed, in a remarkable degree, the confidence of 
both conntries, succeeded, in conjunction with Ge- 
neral O'Higgins and Las Heras, in rallying the 
troops, augmenting their nxunbers, and inspiring 
them with fresh resolution* These exertions on 
the part of the generals were admirably seconded 
by the inhabitants of Santiago, who seeing the ne- 
cessity of making an extraordinary effort, not only 
subscribed their money, but gave up all iJieir plate 
and jewels, for the good of their country. This 
timely supply enabled San Martin to re-equip the 
anny wi^ amazing celerity, and to bring it again 
into the field as well appointed as before ; so tiiat, 
on the 5th of April 1818, only seventeen days 
after his defeat, he engaged, and after an obstinate 
and sanguinary conflict, completely routed the Spa- 
nish army on the plains of Maypo. 

This battle is one of the most important that 
has been fought during the long struggle between 
the Colonies and the Mother Country ; for had the 
event of the day been different from what it was, 
it is impossible to calcidate how materially the li- 
b^^tion of the country might have been retarded. It 
was not in Chili alone, however, that its beneficial 
effect was felt and acknowledged ; and for many 
years afterwards, the recollection of its details in- 
fused vigour and efficiency into the independent 
cause from one end of the continent to the other. 
On account, therefore, of its very momentous con- 
sequences, both immediate and remote, I think it 
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tiglit to insert tlie official account written by tfce 
great officer, Siin ManiU] wlio r<ym man tied on 
tliat menioniblo occB-iion. 1 linve rptained even 
thosR paratiTaphs ivliich contain the comrnon-]ilM6 
mention uf the officers, as many of tlieir namM 
have since become well known in South Ameri- 
ca ; and it aeenis but fair that men who ]iav« 
contributed so essentially to the liberation of their 
country shiiulil not be pa:<aed over io silence. It 
is interesting, besides, to observe how speedily the 
talent and energy of the country exj)Bnde(l, u 
soon Bs tlte dead weight of tiie Spanish authority 
was removed. For there tan be no doubt that 
Fi'eyre, Las Ileras, O'Hi^ijins, and varions other 
officers mentioned in tliis Gn/elte, and wliose aer- 
vices liave heen of the ntnjost conaequence to the 
cause of South American independence, would 
liave remained altogeliier unknown and useless nn- 
d«r the fornier system. 

Buenos Ayres Gazette. 

IVciliicsiluj, 22.1 April; 181B. 
Defjiotf/i nf his Excetleiici/ the Captain- General 
of ! 4 ides o the Supreme Goveitimenl. 

Mo E ELLENT Sir, 

Tl u I ol. I for events which took place on 

1 gl I 19th ultimo, at Cancha rayada, 

I a d a I Date the liberties of Chdi. It. 

0. ly a pectacle in the liighen degree 

al n g a ariny, compose<l of vatiant, dis- 

] 1 ed a 1 'an soldiers, completely ilisper- 

s I h dif] g. 

r h openinft of the cnmpaign, as 1 

/I f I ' tiintidnit nf siuc-L'ss, all my 
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•a had for their cbject to render the vic- 
tory complete and deciaipe. The enemy, in titct, 
from the moment he abandoned Curico, never oc- 
copied a poititioii in which our troops did not Iin- 
rnsa and threaten to turn their flanks. Thua cir- 
cnmatanced, botli armies eneamped at the aame 
moment in tlie neiglibourhoad of Taica, and in such 
a poaition that it waa im^ossihle to recross the ri- 
ver Manle. 

" Onr situation waa th« most unfortunate poa- 
sible, and was rendered disastrouH by the tnottt un- 
looked-for incidents. Our infantrydidnot reach their 
portion till Bunset ; and as I found it imposaible 
to commence the attack at that hour, the army was 
formed for tlie time in two lines, wiiile a rcconuoia- 
sance was made in order to ascertain which was 
the most advantageous ground to take up. Oil fur- 
ther examination, I decidf?d upon oecupying a po- 
sition oa the left, and dLrected that wmg of the 
army to move upon it ; hut the troopa were scarce- 
ly in motion, when a vigorous attack was made by 
the enemy, the eftect of which waa to throw the 
baggage and artillery into confusion. This waa 
about nine o clock in the evening, and the disorder 
BOOH spread to the left wing of tlie army, which, 
after a brisk fire of half an hour, was dispersed 
likewise. The enemy, however, lost many men ; 
■nd on our side we had to lament that the gallant 
General G'Higgins was wounded. 

" Aided by ttie officers, I did everything in my 
power to rally the troops on a neighhoiaing high 
ground, and this wss presently accomplished under 
the protection of the corps de reserve. An obsti- 
nate contest now took place ; but our people be- 
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carac stnpified and confused in tho ilorknens, luii 

them was iiothiiig for it but to abandon tlie post. 

" The ri^ht, meanwhile, had not been nearly S' 
severely pressed, and Colonel Laa Heras had th 
address to retire with the infantry and cavalry nn 
[ler hia orders. This was the o-ly i)oint we ha< 
to trust to when 1 reached Cbimbarongo, I im 
mediately took steps to establish a commnnicatioi 
with cmr scattered forces, especially in the narrot 
pass or poi^e of Regulemii. The head-qnarter 
were at San Fernando. Here we continned fo 
two days ; and I ran assure your Excellency on 
situation was nmbaiTaKsing enough. All the bag 
gage, and the whole of the materiel of the army 
was gone ; everything bad been taken from ns 
and we were left absolutely without the power o 
facing such a superior forct!, flushed as they wen 
with victory. In this predicament, there was no al 
temative left but to fall back with all speed upoi 
Santiago, and to put every possible means in re 
quisition to obtain supplies, which might cnalil< 
me to pave the country. 

" Your Excellency will acarcely believe it pos 
sible, that, at the end of three days, the army wa; 
once more organi;;ed and encamped on the eier 
cising ground, at a league's distance from this dty 
Their spirits were completely revived ; and withii 
thirteen days of their dispersion, andafteraretrea 
of eighty leagues, were again in condition to fao 
the enemy. The zeal, energy, and perseveranc 
with which the commanding officers, and inde 
every individual of the army, co-operated to 
establish order and discipline, is beyond all pr 
It must he confessed, however, that our for 
still greatly inferior to that of the enemy 
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corps wwe rednoed to mere skeletons, and some 
battalions conld hardly muster two hundred men. 

** Meanwhile csta opponent came on rapidly ; 
and on the 1st instant I received certain informa- 
tion, that the body of his army, having crossed the 
Maypo by the fords of Longnen, had marched in 
the direction of the pass of Calera ; but his posi- 
tion was neither secure, nor skilfully chosen. On 
the 2d we marched, and took post near the aque- 
duct of Espejo. During the 3d and 4th there was 
a good deal of skirmishing between the sharp- 
ghooters, and the troops continued under arms on 
both those nights. 

<^ On the 5th the enemy drew still nearer to us, 
evidently with the design of turning our right flank, 
intending thereby to threaten the capital, as well 
as to cut off our communications with Aconcagua, 
and open for himself the road to Valparaiso. As 
soon as I discovered this movement, I conceived the 
fit opportunity was come for attacking him ; and I 
tiierefore placed myself directly in his front by a 
movement to the right, which was the preparative 
to all the succeeding operations. I placed the whole 
of the infontry under the command of General Bal- 
carce ; the right flank under the immediate orders 
of Colonel Las Heras, the left under Lieut.-Colonel 
Alvarado, and the reserve commanded by Colonel 
Hilarion do la Quintana. The right division of the 
cavalry wore placed under Colonel Don Matias Za- 
piola, with his squadrons of grenadiers, and the 
left division under Colonel Don Ramon Freyre, 
with the body-guard of his Excellency the Director 
of Chili, and the motmted chasseurs of the Andes. 

^< The enemy, upon seeing our first movement, 
imme<liately occupied a strong position in front of 

VOL. IT. E 
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OUT line, tmd detached a. battalion af cbaaseura to k 
small knoll on his left, in order to maintain H four- 
giin battery estahlished about half way up the hill. 
Thewe dispositions were most judiciously concei- 
ved, as they completely eeeured hia left, while his 
fire raked and protected tlie whole front of big po- 

■■ Our line, formed in close column, marched to 
the right of the enemy, offerinj^ an oblique face to 
their attack. The reserve fell back at the same 
time to he ready to cover and suppoit our right. 
A battery of eight guns, commanded by Captain 
Blanco Ciceron, was advanced towards our right, 
and another of four guns occupied nearly the cen- ' 
tre of our line, which soon commenced playingr 
with great effect on the enemy's position. 

" Things being thus aixangad, our columns de- 
scended the side of the rising ground which formed 
our position, and chaqred the enemy's line. We 
were received with a furious fire, but continued 
our marcli, although their flanking battery of four 
guns annoyed us excessively. At this instant, a 
considerable body of the enemy's cavalry, placed 
beliind the liills, came forward and chained onr 
momited grenadiers, who had formed in column 
by squadrons considerably in advance. The Wding 
squadron was under Captain Escalada, who, the 
instant he saw an attack was intended, dashed for- 
wflril, Bword in hand, npon the enemy, and Cap- 
tain Medina followed immediately. The enemy 
tamed about, and galloped off to the little hill, 
where, aided by the grape-shot from the four-gnn 
battery, and the fii'e of the infontry, they rallied, 
and drove our troops back again. These sfjuadrons 
vonn fornied nncw, and, Icnviiig ilio foilificd bill lo 
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their Tighty pressed forward in porBiih of the ene- 
my's cayairjr, who retreated to a height in their 
rear ; where, heing speedily rdnforced, they attack- 
ed Colonel Zapiola, who withstood this new charge 
with great steadiness. At last the enemy gave way, 
and were finally driyen entirely from this point. 
Meanwhile, a most vigorous and destructiye fire 
was kept up between the enemy's right and our 
left* His best troops were stationed in that quar- 
ter, and presently they were advanced in close co- 
lumn, accompanied by a body of cavalry. 

<< Captain BorgoHo had by this time gained the 
summit of the hill forming our position, with eight 
field-pieces, which he was canymff to our extreme 
left, with the intention of raking the enemy's line. 
He very promptly, however, availed himselif of the 
opportunity, and opened such a fire of grape upon 
the enemy s advancing columns, that he very soon 
threw their cavalry into disorder. Notwithstand- 
ing this advantage, and the gallant efforts made 
by Captains Alvarado and Martinez, our line be- 
gan evidently to falter. At this critical, moment 
1 gave orders for the reserve, under Colonel Quin- 
tana, to charge the enemy ; a service which was 
performed in the most brilliant manner. The troops 
employed consisted of the first and third battalions 
of Chili, and the ninth battalion of the Andes, un- 
der Captains Ribera, Lopes, and Conde. This ener- 
getic charge, and one by Captain Tonson of the 
Coquimbo regiment, gave a new impulse to our 
line, and the whole fell upon the enemy with more 
decisive effect than ever. 

<* The squadrons composing the body-guard, and 
the mounted chasseurs under the intrepid Colonel 
Freyre, rlmrged at the same period, and were in 
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torn npeBtedl^ Bttseked by &fl enoiny. It b Af- 
ficnh to gire an adequate idea of tae namaraai 
feals of braveiy which diMingnlBbed the tnx^ on 
this day. I f^eak not only of l>odie8 of troopa and 
commBiiding<-officeTB, bat of individnal toldiem. It 
may, however, be aafely asserted, that a mora da- 
ring, rigorons, orwell-BDpported attack, nevo-vaa 
mode ; neitber, it otight to be allowed, was tliere 
ever a more determined remstance. At last, how- 
ever, the persererance and gaUantry of onr sol^os 
ancceeded, and the poeition was wraeted from the 
enemy at the {>oint of the bayonet. 

" These important sncceBSeB alone, it might hart 
been thongbt, would have ^ven us the victiHry; 
but it was not in onr power to break the cnemy'a 
cobimna completely. Our caralry, indeed, hnng 
Upon their flanks and rear, and harassed them 
excessively. Still, however, they retreated in a 
compact body, till, on. reaching the narrow lanes 
nesr Espejo, they obtained posaeaaion of a hill, 
where they commenced a new action, which lasted 
above an hour. On our side, this waa miuntained 
by the third regiment of Aranco, the infantry of 
Chili, and other detachments, which were succee- 
sively engaged. Eventually, however, the gallant 
1st and 11th battalions of Coqoimbo, which had 
already borne the brunt of the action on onr right, 
attacked the enemy so briskly, that they entirely 
overthrew them and put them to rout. The gates 
and lanes being occupied by our cavalry, only the 
Commander-in-chief Osorio, and twohundred horse, 
escaped ; and it h probable that he will not long 
evade the pursuit of the troops which are in search 
of him. All the enemy's generals have fallen into 
oar hanth ; and, up to this ibilc, we liave taken 
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3000 men and 190 officers; and on the field of 
battle lie 2000 killed. All the artillery and ammu- 
nition, the hospitals and stores, the military chest, 
and every article it contains — ^in a word, everything 
appertaining to the royal army, is either dead, or 
prisoner, or safe in our power. 

<< Onr own loss amounts to one thousand killed 
and wounded. As soon as the returns of theii* 
names are received, they shall be transmitted to 
your. Excellency, together with those of the offi- 
cers most distinguished on this occasion. 

« I have to acknowledge the greatest obligation 
to Senor General Balcarce, whose talents have ma- 
terially sustained the army since the very first mo- 
ment of the campaign. The Adjutant-General 
Aguirre I may give the same praise ; and the other 
individuals of my staff, including Don Diego Pa- 
roissiens. 

<< I am also highly satisfied with the conduct of 
the chief engineer, Dable, and my aid-de-campsj 
O'Brian, Guzman, and Escalada ; and the Secre- 
tary of war, Zenteno, and my own private secre- 
tary, Marzan. My only regret is, that I cannot 
do adequate justice to iJl parties, as it is to their 
united valour and exertions that the country is in- 
debted for so glorious a day. 

" I entreat that your Excellency will permit the 
names of the officers who have assisted in this se- 
vere and honourable campaign, to be inserted after 
this despatch. 

'< I am aware that it will hurt the modesty of 
our gallant Supreme Director, Don Bernardo O*- 
Hi^;ins, but I feel it right to mention that bis Ex- 
cellency, notwithstanding his being severely wound- 
ed, having insisted upon being placed on horso- 

e2 



back, RCtuell)' roda to tlie fiolcl, and was in the 

battle at its concluBion. I grieve, liowevi.'r, to add, 

tliat t!ie8B exeiliona have aggravHted liis wound. 

" God protect your ExtKlIency many yeius, 

" Jose db San Mastik, 

" P.S. llie action commenced at 9 in the mom- 
iag, and ended st sunset. Tlie I'orce of tLo enemy 
was 5300 men ; ours was 4900." 

From that day, the 5th of April, Cliili may date 
her complete independence ; fur although a smaU 
portion of the Spanish troops endeavoured to mako 
a Btand at CoTiception, they were soon ihiTen out, 
and the countiy left in the free imssession of the 
Patriots, or, aa their expressive language calU them, 
Hijos del Pays, Sana of the Land. 

Having now time to hreatlie, the Chilian Go* 
yernment, aided by that of Uueaos Ayreu, deter- 
mined to attack the Royalists i[i their turn, by 
uending rq armament against Peru — a great and 
hold measure, orifjiaating with Son Martin, wha 
saw that the independence of neither of theae 
countries could ever be secure, whilst a great Spa- 
nish force maintained itself in tlieir neighbourhood, 
supported by the wealth and resources of Pern. 

Had this expedition aailed at once, there could 
liave been little doubt of its immediate and com- 
plete Bucceaa ; Peru, in fact, liad been left nearly 
defenceless, by the efforts she liad made to re- 
press the revolutionary spirit of Chili ; and, from 
this exhausted situation she did not recover for 
Korae time. Chili, liowever, and Buenos Ayrea, 
being both, in n great degree, similarly circumstac- 
'■'■'/, nvre not at first eijual to the f^eat eiertiiraa 
'K'r/funry fii soiiil init aii i>\\irvV\i\iiii ■, iho difficulty 
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of profidng eMps, arms, i^nd other requisites, and 
the indolent habits acquired under their former 
rulers, prevented any real progress being made in 
the expedition till about March 1820, two years 
after the battle of Maypo. They had, however, an 
animating cause before them ; they were quicken- 
ed by success, and strongly stimulated, both by the 
hopes of securing their independence, and by the 
dread of again sinking under the ancient yoke. 

The Spanish naval force in the Pacific was at 
this time considerable ; and although the Chilians 
had made great exertions to equip a squadron, and 
had distinguished themselves at sea on more than 
one occasion, they could not for a long time have 
gained euch a command of the sea^-coast as was es- 
sential to the grand project above mentioned, had 
not Lord Cochrane, fortunately for the indepen- 
dent cause, accepted an invitation from the Chilian 
Government, to take the command of their navy. 

The great influence which Lord Cochrane s re- 
novm, his matchless intrepidity, and his inex- 
hanstible resources in war, have had on the fate of 
those countries, render some account of his pro- 
ceedings an important part of this sketch. 

His Lordship arrived in Chili in November 1818, 
when he was mimediately appointed Conmiander- 
in-chief of the squadron. Many English officers, 
and a great number of English and American sea- 
men, attracted by the celebrity of his name, and 
the romantic nature of the cause, eagerly flocked to 
his standard. By their united exertions the Chi- 
lian fleet was so greatly increased in numbers and 
efficiency, that in February, and afterwards in Sep- 
tember, 1819, very gallant attacks were made on 
the batteries and shipping at Callao, which, al- 
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though not followed by any imporl.nnt nuccesa, 
gave practical eoiifidciiiw; to the fleet, wliile it alaTm- 
ed the Spaniarda, by displaying an extent of naval 
power of which they had previously no conception. 
Hia Lordship, after thia attack, went to Guayaquil, 
where he surprised and captured a number of va- 
luable Spanish Bhipa, laden with timber and naval 
Btorea. He then sailed Irom the coast of Peru, ap- 
parently with the intention of returning to Valpa- 
raiso : instead of which, he proceeded with a cele- 
rity and decision perfectly incomprehensible to hia 
dilatory enemies, to Taleuhuana, the port of Con- 
ception, a frontier town of Chili. Here General 
Freyre, commanding the district, reinforced his 
Lordship with a detachment of troops, and he sidl- 
ed for Valdivia, an important and strongly-fortified 
Spanish town in the sooth. On the ad of Febmary 
1820, LonI Coclirane succeeded, by a characteristic 
combination of cool judgment and impetuous gal> 
lantry, in possessing liimself of all tlie enemy's bat- 
teries, one aftftr another ; and, auliseqnontly, of the 
town and province. As this is one of the most 
important achievements of the war, a translation of 
Lord Cochrane's own letter, which was written in 
Spanish, detailing the event, wit! I think prove id- 
tereattng. 

" Despatch from Lord Cochrane to tJie Minuter t^ 
War ami Marine of die Govemmetit of Chili. 

" On boatd the Monlrzuitw. 
" Valdivia, 4lh of February, 18Ja 

" Sir, — I had tlie honour to inform you from 
Taleuhuana, that, Inliiii!,' ndvantaRe of thu oppor- 
liuiity which pre«ciitcd itself of cotninutiicatini,' 
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with Colondl Freyro on the means most efibctual 
towards expelling the enemy from the south of 
Chilly and freemg the country from future mcur- 
sions^ I availed myself of the assistance of that zea- 
lous and active officer ; who supplied me, on the 
28th ult. with the troops and other assistance I re- 
quired. The O'Higgins, Intrepid hrig, and Monte- 
zuma schooner, sailed vidth a fair wind, and on the 
Sd instant arrived at the preconcerted rendezvous, 
ten leagues to the southward of Valdivia. All the 
troops were then emharked in the small vessels ; 
and, leaving the O'Higgins outside, we stood in for 
the Aguada Inglesa, where we anchored at a mo- 
derate distance from the hattery and fort of San 
Carlos* The laroops were disembarked at sunset ; 
but this was not effected before the castle commen- 
ced a fire upon us ; and, in consequence of the 
heavy surf retarding the disembarkation, the enemy 
gained time to collect a considerable force behind 
the precipices which line the beach. 

^ Nevertheless, the marines of the O'Higgins 
and Intrepid, with the military, having reached the 
shore, put the enemy to flight; and, pursuing them 
io the forts of Aguada Inglesa and San' Carlos, im- 
mediately took p'ossession of the first. The second 
was taken by assault after dark, in spite of all the 
efforts the enemy made to defend it. The rapidity 
with which we took the forts and batteries of 
Avanzado, Barro, Amagos, and Chorocomago, can 
only be compared with the valour and resolution of 
the officers and men who entered the Castle of Cor- 
ral along with the enemy, whom they were, pursu- 
ing to this last point that remained to them. In this 
manner fell all the batteries and forts on the south- 



eiikbank, ivliose artific:ial strength b sothlng n 
compai'ud witli tlieir Eulvantageuus natural situal 

*' I enclose you the tetters of Major Beancheft, 
vha commandad llie brave detachment of 250 men 
with which the patriot Colonel Freyre enpph'ed 
me, and of Major Miller, who coraniHnded the 
laarinua. Of the gallant conduct of these two offi- 
cers, and that of Captain Erezcoua, who com- 
manded the detachment from the Intrepid, as of all 
the rest, I can say nothing in praise adequate to 
their merit, and, consequently, I shall reconunmid 
ihem in expressive silence to the consideration of 
liis Excellency tho Supreme Director. 

" I had almost forgotten to mention, that these 
forts and batteries mount scTenty pieces of cannon 
and that ws have taken in the port the ship Do- 
lores. (Signed) " CociiitANE." 

Wliile Lord Coclnane was thus harassing the 
enemy at every point of the coast where they still 
maintained a footing, and pursubg their Hhipa 
whenever he could gain intelligence of them, the 
government of ChUi was not inactive. The re- 
sonrces of the country were industriously called 
foilh, troops were embodied and disciplined, and 
every preparation made for ihe gi'eat expcdiUon 
against Peru, The executive government also re- 
moveil from the capital to Val|)araiso, in order ta 
co-operate more eflectiially with the indefatigable 
San Martin in organizing the army, and trf>rd 
Cuchi'ane, as soon ax tlie neccssaiy arrangements 
were made for tlie new administration of Valdivia, 
returned to Valparaiso, where lie devoted hiuiael^ 
with unremitting assiduity, to the equipment of 
tliQ fleet destined to nccompaiiy the expeditiwii 
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Under his hand all things prospered The confi- 
ned naval resources of the country were turned to 
the greatest account, with a dexterity and profes- 
sional skill which astonished every one. Nor was 
his Lordship less successful in producing, out of 
the incongruous materials under his command, a 
thorough union of hearts and hands in execution of 
thesreat task he had undertaken. 

Tjbe expedition was finally reported ready for 
sailing .on the 15th of August 1820; the troops, 
which had heen encamped in readiness in the 
neighbourhood, were marched into Valparaiso on 
the 18th, and immediately embarked from the ar- 
senal tmder the superintendence of General Las 
Heras. On this occasion it was admitted, by men 
experienced in the embarkation of regular Euro- 
pean armies, that the appearance and discipline of 
the Chilians were worthy of any country. Their 
numbers amounted to 3700 men. Fifteen thou- 
sand stand of arms, with a proportionate quantity 
of ammunition and clothing, were shipped for the 
purpose of organizing fresh corps of the Peruvians, - 
who, it was expected, would flock to the Indepen- 
dent standard as soon as the expedition landed. 
Genera] San Martin was named Commander-in- 
chief, and captain-general of the United Libera- 
ting Army of Peru. 

The fleet tmder Lord Cochrane consisted of the 
O'Higgins, of 50 guns, bearing his Lordship's flag 
at the main; the San Martin, 60; the Lantaro, 40 ; 
Independencia, 24 ; and three smaller vessels. The 
transports were twenty in number, chiefly prizes 
captured from the Spaniards. 

The first bulletin of the Liberating Army opens 



with tlie following wonls, which state the olijoct of 
the expeilition briefly onj with Bome spirit: — 

"Valparaiso, 13lh of August, 1020. 

" In the tenth year of tlie South Amprican Re- 
Tolntion, and the three hundredth of the conquest 
of Pern ; ft peoplu, whose rank in the social scale 
haa been hitherto rated helow its dpstiny, has un- 
dertaken to break thoae chains which Pinarro be- 
f[an to forge, witli his blood-sttuned hands, in 
1520. 

" The goTernment establiehed in Chili, emce its 
restoration, having conteived this preat design, 
deems it riplit that it should be carried into wcecn- 
tion liy the same person, who, having twice pro- 
mised to save his country, has twice succeeded.* 

" An expedition, equippetl at the expense of 
pjeat sacrifice!!, is at length ready to proceed, an<l 
the army of Chili, united to that of the Andes, is 
now callcil upon to redeem the land in which «Ib- 
TCry has longest existed, and from whence the latest 
efforts have been made to oppr&w the whole con- 
tinent. Happy ho this day on which the nconl of 
the movements and the action of tho expedition 

" The object of tliis enterprize is to decide 
whether or not the lime is arrived, when tho influ- 
ence of Sonth America upon tho rest of the world 
shall be commensurate willi its extent, its riches, 
and its situation." 

Ah there ivill be occasion to make fi'eqncnt use 
of the 1«nns Spaniard and Patriot, it may prevp' 

" fan WaHiii, in IIII7. nt Chacabucn, ami in 1811 
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miflapprehenBloTi to state, that, by the wonl Sni- 
niard is eiclnsiYely meant a penon bom in Old 
Spain ; and by Patriot one born in Soath Ameri- 
ca, and attached to the Independent cause* Per^ 
sons bom in the colonies of Spanish parents, are, in 
Europe, nsoally tamed Creoles, bnt the use of this 
word I have avoided, as a little offensive to South 
American ears ; probably from its having been the 
appellation given them during their dependent state. 
In speaking of themselves, they use the word Ame- 
rican, or Patriot ; bat as the former might lead to 
conf osion with the inhabitants of the United States, 
it seems least objectionable to use Patriot, when 
naaking of persons bom in the coontry, though 
descended from Spaniards. The term I^triot, in- 
deed, in its strict sense, does not describe what, in 
speaking of the South American States, it is ^ 
plied to ; but it has, of late years, been so univer^ 
•ally adopted to designate aU descriptions of adhe- 
rents to the cause opposed to the Spanish authori- 
ty in South America^ that I shall constantly use it 
in this sense, in preference to any more exact, but 
less generally received appelktion. The language, 
it may be mentioned, spoken all over the country, 
is Spanish, more or less campied by local idiom 
andpronunciation. 

The expedition set sail for Pera on the 20th of 
August, and reached Pisco, a port about 100 mfles 
south of Lima, on the 7th of September, where, by 
the 11th, the whole army was disembarked. The 
Spanish troops, stationed in that neighbourhood, 
had previously fallen back upon Lima, where the 
Viceroy resolved to collect his whole force. At 
first, therefore, the Liberating Army encountered 
no resistance, and on the 06th| &n armistice of eight 
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days being agreed to, at tlie requcet of the Viceroy 
Don Joaquira Pezuela, the commisBioiierH of both 
parlii-s lield a conference at Mirafloree, a village 
two or thre« leagues aoath of Lima. 

The real object of the Chilians in agreeing to this 
Brmistice, was to piin time. The whole of the ar- 
tillery and 500 iufantry hail parted from the Beet 
during the passage, and ha<l not rejoined the eipe- 
ditioD. In order to allow thene resHela to join, the 
armistice waa protracted aa long aa possible. Be- 
aidea, it was of the utmost importance to procure 
correct information respecting the state of the 
conntry, and to dislrlbule manifestoes anci other 
seductive and inflammatory papers amongst the in- 
Imbitants. 

It was first proposed, on the part of the Viceroy, 
" That the Government and people of Chili and the 
army ehould awear to the conatimtion of the SpEi- 
niah Monarchy, and should send deputies to [he 
Sovereign Congress of Spain, for the purpose of 
availing themselves of the rights and privileges 
granted to the Coloniea by the Cortes." 

This proposition the Chilian deputies declined to 
diacufls ; ^ying, they were not authorized to nego- 
tiate on HHcli a basis, and that they conld treat 
only on grounds not at variance with the principles, 
which the free Governments of South America 
had laid down as the rule of their conduct. The 
Royalist Deputies nest proposed, " That the Li- 
berating Army should evacuate tho territory of 
Peru, and return to Chili ; under the express en- 
gagement, that deputies should be sent with fall 
powers to Spain, to request liis Majesty to granl 
their wishes." Tliis new proposal i-onvinred tlie 
Cfjjlians, tlmt llie Govf nimt-ni nf Lima hud n.i ^i- 



nous intention of coming to terms ; in fact, tlicy 
never sapposed tLu Viceroy in earnext ; but ai the 
deputies were inalrncted to leave nothing nntried, 
and, if possible, to discover the reiJ extent of the 
obstacles to peace, tbey proposed, on the part of 
Chili, " That the Liberating Army should evacuate 
Pifco, and retire beyond the river Dtisagtuulero, 
which hes in lat. 1S° South, and forms the bonnd- 
iog line of Chili and Pern ; and that the Royal 
troops should retire beyond the limits of the presi- 
dency of Chili, as defined in 1810 ; tlut the poli- 
tical state of Cbili remaining unchanged, should 
aend commissioners with full powers to Madrid, t^ 
, tnst with his Most Catholic Majesty; while hos- 
tilities should cease both by sea and land, nntil 
tliree months after the termination of the negotia- 
tions 1 and, finally, that the senior officer of his 
Britannic Majesty's ships, and the senior officer of 
the ships of the United States of North America, 
■hould be requested to guarantee the fulfilment of 
dieae stipnlationa." The Viceroy declined the es- 
sentinl parts of this proposal, namely, the evacua- 
tion of the provinces of Potosi, Chuquizaca, Co- 
chabamba, and La Paz, as well as the guarantee of 
tie naval Commanders-in-chief; ao that, after a 
long, but unimportant correspondence between tliu 
two parties, the armistice was broken up on the 
1th of October, and on the S6th, the expedition 
proceeded to the northward. 

San Martin's plan of the campaign was certain- 
ly very skilful. By landing to windward of Lima, 
(tor the wind blows constantly from the south on 
this part of the coast,) hs retained the power of 
makmg a descent upon tlie capital at any moment 
he cho»c, should the Viceroy vci\l\Ke \o e^'^ "^ 



-with the mdo body pf tho 6pimtsji army to repel 
tlie invaders. The Viceroy was thus also prevent- 
ed from detaeliinff any of liis forces to iatercept a 
dii-isiou of tlie Patriots' army, which San Martin 
sent tinder Colonel Arenales into the interior. The 
Bnbsequent removal of the Chilian expedition to 
Ancon, situated to the northward of Lima, occu- 
pied the attention of the Viceroy still more closely, 
and gave Arenales full time to effect his object trf 
excitine the interior to revolt. 

In the meantime, wliile the Liberating Army 
under San Martin were removing to Ancon, Lord 
Cochrane, with part of his squadron, anchored in 
the outer lloads of Caliao, the sea-port of Lima. 
Tiie inner harbour was guarded by an extensive 
system of batteries, admirably constructed, and 
iiearinj^ the general name of tlie Castle of Catlao. 
The mejcbant-ships, as well as the men-of-war, 
conttisting, at that time, of the Esmeralda, a lai^ 
40 gnn irigate, and two sloops of ivar, were moor- 
ed under the guns of the castlo williin a semicircle 
of fourteen ^in-boats, nnd a boom made of span' 
chained togctlier. Lord Cochrane having previona- 
ly roc(»nnoili-pd these formidable defences in per- 
son, undertook, on the 5tl] of November, the des- 
perate enterprise of cutting out the Spanish frigate, 
although she was known to be fully prepared for an 
attack. His Lordship proceeded in fourteen boata, 
containing S40 men, all volunteers from the dif- 
ferent ships of the squadron, in two divisions ; one 
nnder the immediate orders of Captain Crocbie, tho 
other tinder Capt^n Guise ; both oflicers com- 
mandbg ships of the Chilian squadron. 

At midnight, the boats having forced their way 
across tho boom, Lord Coclirane, who was lead- 
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ing, lowed aloDfprida the firat gan-lMMty andy tdd^ 
the officer by sarprise, proposed to faim, with a 
pistol at Mb bead, the aitemative of ^ Silence or 
death !"— 410 r^ly was made — ^tbe boats poshed 
on iinobsenred---and Lord Cochrane, monnting 
the Esmeralda's side, was the first to give the 
afaurm. The sentinel on the gangway levelled his 
peoe and fired; but was instantly cut down by 
the coxswain, and his Lordship, though wounded 
in the thigh, at the same moment stepped on the 
dedc. The frigate being boarded with no less 
gallantry, on the opposite side, by Captain Guise, 
who met Lord Cochrane midway on the quarter- 
deck ; and also by Captain Crosbie ; the after part 
of the ship was soon earned, sword in hand. The 
Spaniards rallied on the forecastle, where they 
nude a dnperate resistance, till overpowered by 
a fresh party of seamen and marines, headed by 
Lord Cochrane. A gallant stand was again made 
for some time on the main-deck ; but before one 
o'clock the shqi was captured, her cables cut, and 
she was steered triumphantly out of the harbour, 
under the fire of the whole of the north hce of the 
castle. The Hyperion, an Engtish, and the Ma- 
oedimian, an American frigate, which were at an- 
chor dose to the scene of action, got under weigh 
when the attack commenced; and, in order to 
prevent their being mistaken by the batteries for 
the Esmeralda, showed distinguishing signals : but 
Lord Cochrane, who had foreseen and provided even 
for this minute circumstance, hoisted the same 
lights as the American and English frigates ; and 
thus rendered it impossible for Uie batteries to dis- 
criminate between the three ships : the Esmeralda, 
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wounded. 

This lo^a was a death-blow to the Spanish narsl " 
force in that quarter of the world ; for, although 
there were still two Spanish frigates and some 
SDialler veflsels in the Parific, they never after- 
warda ventured to show themselveSj but left liord 
Cochrane undisputed master of the coast. 

The skill ajid gallantry displayed by Lord Coch- 
rane, both in planning and conducting this asto- 
nishing enterprise, are so peculiorly his own, and 
BO niucfi in character witli the great deeds of hii 
early life, that a co]iy of his instructions for the 
action, and Ins subsequent despatch, will be read 
with much interest. 



Copr/ of Tjord Cockrane' I preparatory Jt 
aian to the Chilian Squadron, dtaea 

" On board the Chilian Stales' Sliip O'Higgini, 
1st of November 1820. 

" The boats will proceed, towing the lannchei 
in two Ibes parallel to each otlier, which line« are 
to be at the distance of three boats' length asunder. 

" The second line will be un<ler the charge of 
Captain Guise. Each boat will be under the 
chaise of a volunteer comniisaioned officer, so fir 
as circumslanres permit, and t!ie whole under the 
iunnedialfl comniand of the Admiral. 

" The officers and men are all to be dressed in 
white jackets, frocks, or shirts, and are to be arm- 
ed with pistols, eabrcB, knives, tomahawks, <^ 
/>ikea. 
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<< Twoboit^eepenaretobeftppolntedtoeach 
boat, wbo> on no pretence whateTer, shall quit 
their respective boats, but are to remain tfaereini 
and take care that the boats do not get adrift. 

^* Each boat is to be provided wiu one or more 
axes, or sharp hatchets, which are to be kept slung 
to the girdle of the boat-keepers. The frigate 
Esmeralda being the chief object of the expedition, 
the whole force is first to attack that ship, which, 
wh^iL carried, is not to be cut adrift, but is to re- 
main in possession of the Patriot seamen, to ensure 
the capture of the rest. 

«< On securing the frigate, the Chilian seamen 
and marines are not to cheer as if they were 
Chilenos, but, in order to deceive the'enemy, and 
^ve time for completing the work^ are to cheer, 
« Viva el Rey I' 

<* The two brigs of war are to be fired on by 
the musketry from the Esmeralda, and are to be 
taken possession of by Lieutenants Esmond and 
Morgell, in the boats they command ; which be- 
ing done, they are to cut adrift, run out, and an- 
chor in the offing as quickly as possible. The 
boats of the Independencia are to busy themselves 
in turning adrift dl the outward Spanish merchant- 
ships ; and the boats of the O'Higgins and Lauta- 
ro, under Lieutenants Bell and Robertson, are to 
set fire to one or more of the headmost hulks; 
but these are not to be cut adrift so as to faU down 
upon the rest. 

<< The watch-word, or parole and countersign, 
should the white dress not be sufficient distinc- 
tion in the dark, are < Gloria I' to be answered by 
' Victoria r (Signed) "Cochrane" 
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. Whetlier Loi'il Cochrane really expected to ex- 
tend Iiis operations beyond the capture of the fri- 
^te, or vrlietlier h«3 merely wislieil to inspire hu 
pc^ople with conRdence, by making tlie main oIk 
jtct appear only a part of the enterprize, is uncer- 
tain ; but, in either case, the effect could not fail 
to be valuablf. 

The foregoing memorandum, being oddresaed 
principally to Engliuhmeu and North Americaiu, 
waa written in English. The following letter I 
Itave never seen, except in the original Spaniah. 

TTitiiilatioiif^ Admiral Lord Cochrane sjieqtatch 
to Geaernl San Martin, Commanikr-m-Chi^ 
of (lie Liberating Army of Peru, 

" On board Ihe Chilian Slates' Ship 
O'HigginB, before Cullao, Nov. 14, 182ft 

" Most Excellent Sin, — The efforts of hia 
Excellency the Supreme Director, and the sacii- 
ficcB of tlie Patriota of the South, to acquire the 
dominion of the Patifii;, have hitherto been fhia- 
trate<i, chiefly by the enormous strength of the 
batCerieH of CaHao, which (being superior to those 
of Algiers or Gibraltar) rendered every attack 
agniiLHt the naval force of the enemy impracticable) 
with any class or number of ships of war. Naver- 
theie^s, being deairous of advancing the cause of 
rational liberty, and political independence, which 
is the great object your Excellency has in view; 
and to promote the happineaa of mankind ; 1 wsa 
anxious to dixpel the charm which heretofore had 

faralysed our naval efforts. With thii intentiiHl, 
cnrefuUy examined the batteries, th>> shipa of war. 
and the ^ii-boat^ in thi.q jiort; and bein^' satisfied 
lh:il the fripite V-smeralda cmild be rut oul by 
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men Tesohred to do their daty> I immediately govt 
orders to the Captains of the Independeneia and 
Lautaro to prepare their boats; and acquainted 
them, that the value of that frigate, together with 
the reward offered in Lima for the capture of any 
of the ships of Chili, would be the recompence of 
those who should volunteer to take part in this 
enteiprize, 

** On the following day, a number of volunteers, 
including Captains Forster, Guise, and Crosbie, 
with other officers, offered their services; the 
whole amounting to a force sufficient for the exe- 
cution of the project. Everything being prejpared, 
the boats were exercised in the dark, In the even- 
ing of the 4th instant, and the night of the 5th of 
November was chosen for the attack.* 

«< Captain Crosbie had charge of the first divi- 
sion, consisting of the boats of the O'Higgins, and 
Captain Guise of the second, which was formed of 
those of &e other ships. At half past ten we 
rowed in two lines towards the enemy s anchorage, 
and at twelve forced the line of gun-boats guard- 
ing the entrance. The whole of our force boarded 
the Esmeralda at the same moment, and drove the 
enemy from the deck after an obstinate resistance. 

« AH the officers employed on this service have 
conducted themselves in the most gallant manner. 
To them, and also to the seamen and marines, I 

* This night was not fixed on accidentaUy, or if so, Lord 
Cochrane knew how to turn even such a trifle to account. 
He addressed a few words to his people, before setting out 
in the boats, and concluded by paying, he had purposely 
chosen the 6th of November— *^ and now, m]^ lads, we shall 
give them va(h a Gunpowder Plot as they will not forget in 
a hurry !*' 
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feel under extreme obligations for their actii 
and zoal in boarding the Esmeralda. 

" 1 was sorry that the necessity of leavmg 
least one captain in charge of the ships, preven 
my acceding to the wishes of the captain of the 
dependencia, who accordingly remained with 
squadron. I have also to lament the loss we h 
sustained. That of the Esmeralda cannot be 
actly ascertained on account of the wounded i 
others who leaped over board ; but we know tl 
out of 330 individuals originally on board, o 
204 have been found alive, including officers i 
wounded men. The Esmeralda mounts 40 gv 
and is not in a bad state, as was represented, I 
on the contrary, very well found and perfe( 
equipped. She has on board three months' pre 
sions, besides a supply of cordage and other a 
cles for two years. A gun-boat of four gn 
which lay directly in the passage of our boats, y 
boarded and towed out on the following momii 

** I hope the capture of the flag-ship Esmeral 
secm'ed by booms, batteries, and gun-boats, ii 
situation always before deemed impregnable, f 
in sight of the capital, where the fact cannot 
concealed, will produce a moral effect greatei tl 
might be expected under other circumstances. 

" I Iiave great satisfaction in sending you 
flag of Admiral Vacaro, that you may be pleased 
present it to his Excellency the Supreme Direc 
of the Republic of Chili. 

(Signed) " CoCHRAMB." 

While the spirits of the Chilians were raised 

a high pitch by this splendid naval exploit, eq 

success crowned then exeniouB by Iwvd. Coloi 
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Arenales, with a body of 1000 men, had been sent 
from Pisco, with orders to strike into the conntry 
across the Andes, and to proceed by a circuitons 
route ronnd Lima, till he rejoined the army. This 
march was to be made through a country occupied 
by the Spaniards, and had for its principal ob- 
ject to discover the state of political feeling in the 
districts surrounding the capital. The service was 
performed in y. masterly manner by Arenales, who 
accomplished the object of rousing the inhabitants 
of those districts to assert the cause of Indepen- 
dence, and gained also high military renown for the 
Liberating Army. On his march through the in- 
terior he was met by a strong division of the royal 
troops, expressly sent against him from Lima; this 
he totally defeated in a pitched battle at Pasco^ 
Idlliiig or taking prisoners the general and the 
whole of the division. These various successes 
gave so much splendour and popularity to the In- 
dependent cause, that, on the 3d of December, a 
whole regiment of the Royalist force left the Spa- 
nish camp, and actually volunteered to serve under 
the standard of the Liberating Army. This regi- 
ment was called the Battalion of Numancia, and 
was commanded by a Spaniard of the name of 
Delgado, who was made prisoner by his own troops, 
and delivered over to the Patriots. 

After a short stay at Ancon, San Martin, in the 
end of 1820, proceeded with the army to Huara, 
a strong position near the port of Huacho, lying 
seventy-five miles to the northward of Lima. Here 
the expedition remained for upwards of six months, 
without performing any other brilliant service. 
San Martin, indeed, having shown sufficiently what 
his army and fleet were capable of, chose to rely 
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lesa on military Eiulilevanieiits, than on the effect of 
dbseminatingthe principles of insuirection throogli- 
out the country. The army was greatly reduced 
Iiy eickueas at Huaclio ; bnt Satk Martin snccced- 
ed, thiough tlie influence of the Mwrquis of Torre 
Togle, in gaining over the populous and important 
department of Tnixillo. By means of political 
publications, aided by the exertions of numerous 
able and active agents, he carried his intrignes not 
only into the provinces, but into the Tery heait of 
the capital ; and in process of time acquired snffi' 
cient influence in the surrounding districts, to cut 
off tlie principal supply of provisions to tiie capital 
by land. The port of Calino being at the same 
time closely blockaded by Lord Cochrane, the in- 
habilants of Lima were reduced to the greatest ex- 
tremity, while every other part of the country was 
eiyoying freedom and plenty. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PERU. 

FIRST VISIT TO LIMA, WHILE PERU WAS STILL IN 
POSSESSION OF THE SPANIARDS — CONTRAST BE- 
TWEEN PERU AND CHILI — DEPOSITIQN OK TITE 
VICEROY— VISIT TO THE EX-VICEROY, PEIUBLA. 

On the 5th of Febmaiy 1821, we anchored in 
CaUao Roads, after a passage of nine days from Val- 
paraiso. The distance from Chili is about 1300 
miles, and as the wind is always favourable and 
moderate, a more agreeable voyage can hardly be 
conceived. Our studding sails, indeed, were set on 
both sides all the way, the truest proof of a fedr 
wind, while the climate was the most delightful 
possible, and the sea quite smooth. 

The return passage is another aflBEur, and requires 
a totally different sort of navigation. The wind 
near the shore, and even as far off as the straight 
line joining Valparaiao and Lima, blows constant- 
ly from south or S.S.E., consequently, it would 
be impossible to make the passage dii^ctly back. 
When a ship leaves the coast of Peru, therefore, 
she. steers boldly off into the middle of the S.£^ 
trade-wind, which blows steadily at some distance 
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from the shore. In proportion as the ship gains 
Houthing by standing off, she finds the breeze gra- 
duallj' blowing more from the cast, so tliat slie ie 
perpetually inclining her head more and mora to- 
wards the Boutb. On reaching the latitude of 32° 
or thereabouts, she will lose the trade-wind and get 
into what are called the Variables, which genenJIf 
blow from the westward; witb these a course is 
readily shaped to regain the coast. By using a 
proper d<^?reo of vigilance a man-of-war may make 
this passage in less than three weeks, and it has 
once been made by a frigate in less than fourleea 
days. In former times before these matters were 
scientifically dealt with, three montlia was tlic usual 

I had quite a levee next morning in my cabin, 
consisting of people who came on board for news, 
or who had intelligence to communicate which 
they thought would be acceptable. Wc had, of 
course, much to tell that was interesting and new 
to them ; for their information from Europe was 
scanty imd disjointed, having been received at ir* 
regular intervals through the medium of casual 
newspapers. I observed here what I had often 
seen in other distant corners of the world, that there 
is always a strange want of keeping amongst the 
different parts of the knowledge which our coun- 
trymen possess in respect to European aSaira. 
This knowledge, it will be remembered, is not 
transmitted to them in regular order, bat comes in 
sudden quantities, and the arrangement of its parte 
becomes curiously Jumbled. Dates snd incidents 
are perpetually misplaced, effects precede their 
Gwues, and the most imaubBtantial nunours easume 
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the place of weD-known evenls. The meet ri- 
dicnloiis anachronisms are thus for ever occur- 
ring, and the actions of one man and one period 
ascribed to totally different persons and different 
eras. The most singnlar error of all, however, 
consists in the fiedse estimate which is formed of 
the importance of distant events. Frequently very 
insignificant circumstances will seem to threaten 
the subversion of the state, while the most impor- 
tant transactions pass by unheeded. Their notions, 
like the fashion of their dress, are two or three 
years behindhand, and we could recognise in full 
action preiudices, and fears, and expectations, 
which we had left dead and gone ages before in 
England. We heard people speaking just as we 
might suppose persons at home to do, who should 
be put to sleep for twenty or tibirty months ; on 
waking they would jumble what they recollected 
of the world before their dozing, with some con- 
fused reminiscences of their dreams. A stranger to 
all this is apt to take a great deal of ineffectual pains 
to rectify tnesc mistakes in the minds of the people 
to whom he is addressing his budget of news. But 
it is always found impossible for persons at a great 
distance to keep up with the current of remote 
events, however much they may be interested in 
them ; their view is so much dimmed by the inta*- 
vening time and space that nothing is seen dis- 
tinctly, and what is very odd, but not unnatural, 
the Older impressions, which are often the fiedsest, 
retain their ground in spite of new and correct in- 
telligence. 

If the mistakes of our countrymen excited our 
surprise, wo were sometimes much more amused 
by the total want of knowledge in the natives. 



This morning, for instance, several gentlemen of ttw 
country paid me a visit, and one of them, on hear- 
ing me say we had lately come from England, sud, 
" Yesj^^En^land in Hituated in tlie Baltic ?" So 
mnch for their knowledge of European ge(f;raphy. 
But within the same hour I discovered that 1 had 
made almost as grievoua a mistake, in their evM, 
with respect to a Peruvian town, Arequipa, which 
I imagined to be a aen'poi-t, whereas it lies an hou- 
dred and fifty miles in the interior. 

At the time of our arrival, tlie state of Fern, 
both domestic and political, was highly interest- 
ing, though diifering in almost every particular irom 
that of Chili. 

There is no circumstance which distinguishea 
travels by land, from voyages by sea, mors than 
the different manner in which new countries are 
brought under notice. On land the traveller is so 
gradually introduced to new scenes, as scarcely to 
be aware that he has passed a frontier, for the man- 
ners of tha adjacent territories often blend them- 
selves insensibly into one another. When conn- 
tries, on the other haii<l, are approaclied by set, 
tlie case ia different ; fox we are abruptly introdu- 
ced, while the impressions of the places we ban 
come from are fresh in our recollection, to a totally 
new set of objects, which ve ore thus enabled to 
compare with those we have loft. Even when 
the two countries are in a great measnre similarlr 
circumstanced, as in the case of the different Soutfa 
American states, there will always be found a suf- 
ficient number of distinctiona, arising out of cli- 
mate and other local causes, to diversify the pic- 

Jn Cliili, a-a we have just seen, national inde- 
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pendence bad been for seyeral years 'establkbed, 
and a free and extensive commerce bad^ as a natu- 
ral consequence, speedily sprung up ; knowledge 
was graduaally making its way ; tne moral and po- 
litical bonds in wbicb tbe minds of the people bad 
been so long constrained were broken asunder; 
and tbe consequences of sucb freedom were de- 
veloping themselves in a thousand shapes. In 
Peru, on the ccmtrary^ tbe word Independence 
was now heard for the first time ; but as yet only 
in whispers, under the protection of San Martins 
cannon. In Lima, where such free sentunents 
were still deemed treasonable, prejudice and error 
had established their bead-quarters; and tbe ob- 
stinate bigotry with which obi customs and opi- 
nions were adhered to, was rather strengthened 
than diminished by the apprehension of a total 
subversion of the whole system. Tbe contrast 
between the two countries, Chili and Peru, as it 
met our eyes, was most striking ; and if due jus-> 
tice could be done to tbe description of eacn, a 
pleasing inference would be drawn by e^ery Eng- 
lishman in favour of the popular side of the ques- 
tion. 

The contrast between a country in a state of 
war, and one in a state of peace, was, perhaps, 
never more strikingly displayed than upon this 
occasion : but, l)es]des the interest arising out of 
sucli a contrast, as applicable to tbe states of peace 
and war, tbe view was curious and instructive, as 
<iisplaying the rapid effect produced by a change 
in the government of one of tbe two coimtries. As 
long as both were similarly administered, Peru 
had an infinite advantage over Cliili in wealth and 
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importance ; but as Boon as Chili became inde- 
pendent, she at once assumed the superiority. 

We left Valparaiso harbour filled with shipping ; 
its, custom-house wharfs piled high with goods, too 
numerous and bulky for the old warehouses ; the 
road between the port and the capital waa always 
crowded with convoys of mules, loaded with eyeiy 
kind of foreign manufacture ; while numerous ships 
were busily taking in cargoes of the wines, com, and 
other artides, the growth of the country ; and large 
sums of treasure were daily embarked for Europe^ 
in return for goods already distributed over the in- 
terior. A spirit of inquiry and inteUigence anima- 
ted the whole society ; schools were multiplied in 
every town ; libraries establi^d ; and every en- 
couragement given to literature and the arts : and 
as travelling was free, passports were unnecessary. 
In the manners, and even in the gait of every man, 
might be traced the air of conscious freedom and 
independence. In dress also a total change had 
very recently taken place, and from the same causes. 
The former uncouth, and almost savage costume of 
tlie ladies, and the slovenly cloaks worn by the 
men, had given way to the fashions of Europe : ancf 
although these may be deemed circumstances al- 
most too minute to mention, they are not unim- 
portant when connected with feelings o£ national 
pride, heretofore imknown. It is by this, and a 
multitude of other small changes, that these peo- 
ple are constantly reminded of their past compared 
with their present situation ; and it is of essential 
use to their cause, that they should take delight in 
assimilating themselves, even in trifles, with other 
independent nations of the world. 
No 8ucb cbangeSf and no &uc\i se.TiX\mfi;ii\A>^«ra 
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as yet to be found in Pern. In the harbonr of Cal- 
laoy the shipping were crowded into a corner, en- 
circled, by gun-boats, close under the fort, and with 
a 8t|x>ng boom drawn round them. The custom- 
house was empty, and the door locked ; no bales 
of goods rose in pyramids on the quays ; no load- 
ed mules covered the road from Callao to Lima ; 
nor during the whole ascent Was an individual to 
be seen, except, perhaps, a solitary courier gallop- 
mg towards the fortress. In Lima itself the differ- 
ence was as striking : jealousy and distrust of one 
another, and still more of strangers, filled every 
breast; disappointment and fear, aggravated by 
personal inconvenience and privation, broke up all 
agreeable society ; rendering this once great, luxu- 
rious, and happy city, one of the most wretched 
places on earth. 

Lima was not, however, on this account, the less 
interesting to a stranger : and although we often re- 
gretted not seeing her in her days of glory, we could 
not but esteem ourselves fortunate, in having an 
opportunity of witnessing the efiect of a combina* 
tion of circmnstances, not likely to be met with 
again. The immediate cause of this unhappy state 
of things, was the spirit of independence which had 
recently burst forth in South America ; and it may 
be remarked, that none of those free states have 
achieved their liberty without first running a simi- 
lar course of suffering — a sort of ordeal to purify 
them from the contamination of their former de- 
graded condition. 

Lima, up to this period, had been exempted from 
the sufferings of the countries by which she was 
surrounded. It is true there had been wars of a 
revolutionary character, in the interior of Peru; 
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but tfadr desolating effect had not till now reached 
the capital, the inhabitants of which went on in 
their usual style of splendid luxury, in thoughtless 
ease and security, till the enemy came and knock- 
ed at the " silver gate of the city of kingSy" as Lima 
was proudly called in the days of her magnificence. 
San Martin's expedition took the Limenians quite 
by surprise ; for they had always held Chili in con- 
tempt, as a mere appendage to Peru, from which 
no attack could be apprehended. The attack^ how- 
ever, was made^ by land and by sea ; and while 
San Martin was making head steadily with his 
troops, drawing nearer and nearer to the capital, 
cutting off its supplies, and gaining over to his 
cause all the districts throu^ whidi he passed; 
Lord Cochrane swept the sea of Spanish ships ; 
blockaded the Peruvian ports ; and carried off their 
finest frigate, frvm under the very guns of their 
strongest fort. 

The violent irritation produced in Lima by these 
operations of the enemy was quite natural ; for the 
fortunes of the inhabitants, who had been accustom- 
ed for ages to revel in luxury and wealth, were now 
reduced to the lowest ebb; and the Spaniards, 
proud by birth and education, were cut to the soul 
by such humiliating reverses, of which these unac- 
customed privations made them only the more sen- 
sible. As they were aware that Lord Cochrane 
and the greater part of his officers and crew were 
English, it was to be expected they would be jealous 
and distrustful of all Englishmen, however uncon- 
nected with the Chilians, or however circumspect 
in their conduct. A person proiessing neutrality is 
placed in an awkward situation, between two con- 
teDdwff partiee : his indifferenoe Va ttacx^)^ vi S\l- 
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will— 4he Bllgli:te6t expreBsum which escapes him in 
fJEtYonr of the other party is resented as hostility-— 
and any agreement, on a single point, is instantly 
seized npon as an indubitable proof of his friendly 
dienposition. 

To a mere traveller, this state of thinffs might 
have been amusing enough ; but to us, wno had a 
particular line of conduct to pursue, and a number 
of objects to attend to, it was frequently the source 
of considerable embarrassment. We were obliged 
to communicate occasionally with both parties, on 
business relative to commerce, and other matters 
affecting the British interests ; and as the nature of 
the subject often required personal intercourse, we 
were inevitably led, at times, to a greater degree of 
apparent fJEuniliarity with one party, than the other 
could allow to be consistent with our professed 
neutrality. Each, however, in turn, invariably for- 
got this reflection, when the intercourse happened 
to He with themselves: so that, to maintain our 
neutral character on these occasions, and not at 
the same time to give offence, required some ad- 
dress. With the Chilians, whose fortunes were ad- 
vancing, it was not so difficult as with the Spaniards, 
lidio stood in need of countenance. The Chilians 
also had good reason to believe that we wished them 
success on account of our trade ; as well as from 
the sentiments known to be expressed oh the sub- 
ject in England. But with the Spaniards, who 
were sinking in the world, it was otherwise : no- 
thing would satisfy them but a declaration of cor- 
dial adherence to their cause, and hatred to that of 
the Insurgents, as they, in the bitterness of their 
hearts, called the Patriots. At the same time they 
always affected to despise their enemies, and to be 
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perfecdyindiifcrent to our opinion ; yet, with tlie per- 
vcrscst spirit of inconsistency, they occupied them- 
selres in watching us, and misinterpreting all our 
actions and expressions to such a degree, that no- 
thing was too extravagant to he told and believed in 
lima respecting our breaches of neutrality. It was 
in vain, by a fniidc and open behaviour, to hope to 
escape suspicion ; for it had become a sort of dis- 
ease amongst the Spaniards to suspect the EngliBh ; 
and its symptoms were aggravated every moment 
by the increasing distresses to which they were ex- 
posed. It will be easily conceived that, wider 
such circumstances, we had not much enjoyment 
in visiting Lima, and that, situated as we were, 
%vith many anxious duties to attend to, little 
could be found to remark or to record 
of society and manners. 

Even when we did go into company, no great 
pleasure was to be derived from it ; as the people 
had neither leisure nor spirits to discuss any other 
topic than their own apprehensions and sufferinga. 
The undisturbed quiet which they had so long en- 
joyed, made them only more sensible to the present 
hytI; and all was doubt and despair. In fmmer 
times, said the Limenians, our city was that in 
which pleasure held her comt; wealth and ease 
were our attendants ; enjoyment was our only ba- 
'siness ; and we dreamt of no evil but an earthquake. 
They had yet to learn that there are mond and 
political, as well as physical earthquakes, which, 
though they leave churches and dwellings unde- 
stroyed, may lay the whole fiabrie of society in 
ruins. 
77ie Royalist army, in common with the people, 
*i3 uauaJ, referred every ev\\ io th*^ nAiiGQaaEa^ 
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ment of the ezecative gorenunent ; and haring 
decided, in their summary way, that the Viceroy 
was unfit to reign, they rorthwith deposed him at 
the point of the bayonet ; and rairad one of their 
•wn Generals in his place. This strong measure 
had been carried into efiect a few days before we 
airiyed, and we found the city in considerable 
bustle, preparatory to the festivities usual on the 
installalion of a new Viceroy. The soldiers, of 
course, were confident the chiange would immedi- 
ately turn the fortimes of the day, and, even in the 
dty, a feint hope for a moment animated the in- 
habitants : but most reflecting persons saw clear- 
ly, that these violent proceedmgs only betrayed to 
uie enemy their own want of union and discipline. 

As we were not, and, indeed, could not be com- 
petent judges of these proceedings, and were not 
accredited to any particular government or autho- 
rity, we were always left free to take things as we 
found them, and to communicate with the person 
at the head of the government, for the time being, 
whoever he might be, and without inquiring how 
he got there. It thus became my duty to pay my 
veapects to the new Viceroy, General La Sema ; 
as it would have been to have waited on his pre- 
decessor. General Pezuela, had I arrived a few 
days sooner. 

The palace had a good deal the air of a native 
court in India; exhibiting the same intermixture 
of meanness and magnificence in style, which, 
while it displays the wealth and labour it has cost, 
betrays, at the same time, a want of taste and 
judgment in the design. There was no keeping 
amongst the parts; so that the shabby and the 
goi|;eous were blended, and one was never sure 
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that aiiytliing pleasing would not be found cd 
tigaouR to BomethiDi; oiTeiiHive. 'flic uatraiice w 
by a dirty court, like that of a slable-yani, coi 
munlcating with a Btaircftae, on the steps of whi 
tlie soldiers of the guard, in ragi^ed shabby lu 
forms, were lounging about, amolting their Bcgi 
at their ease, and making way fur no one. A lo 
and narrow act of winding passages brought us 
a suite of waiting-rooms, filled with many wea 
BUpplicanta, amongst wliom the etiquette of pi 
cedence was not forgotWn, the poorest and mi 
hopeless being left in the outer apartments, 
the room adjoining the audience-cbaniber, we s) 
only ths priesthood and military ; for, in these ti 
bujent seasons, the Talue of a sword is eatimati 
at least, at its due weif^ht. Our interview, bei 
merely ceremonial, was sliort, and led to wrthi 
worth relating. 

In the evening I was intro<luced to aevenJ 
milies, all of which were more or less cast doi 
by the circumstances of the day ; and their go 
breeding was hardly sufficient to conceal their 8i 
piuions of our neutrality. 

Next morning we called upon, tlie depoa 
Viceroy, Viither as a civility than a duty, for 1 
iiutliotity was utterly deatroyed, and ha had i 
tired to his couutry'Seat, called La Magdalei 
not far (rom Lima. He was more dejected tb 
we thoufrht a haughty grandee ought to have bee 
but he cxpliuncd this to us, by sayinfr, that 
felt deeply for this lost country, which he fo 
saw would never prosper under such rebellic 
guidance. Instead, however, of his being aIBi 
od at the cliango, it is probable he secretly rej 
ced at Liti dismissal from tbc command. He I 
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done his daty as long as he could, by making a 
respecti^le stand against the enemy ; and it was 
clear, that he mnst, ere long, have yielded up the 
capital, not so much to the force of San Martin's 
army, as to the OYerwhelming influence of public 
sentiment, the tide of which nad decidedly turn- 
ed, and was at this time flowing directly against 
the Spanish authority. 

During the first few days, our thoughts were so 
much taken up with official duties, that little time 
was left for observing either the town or the so- 
ciety. We became every day more and more sen- 
sible of our precarious footing, and the necessity of 
observing the greatest circumspection in our in- 
tercourse Tidth these jealous people. Living en- 
tirely on board ship, would at once have confirmed 
all their suspicions of our favouring the enemy, 
whose squadron was anchored in the outer Roads ; 
while residing altogether at Lima might have been 
attributed to our wish to spy into the nakedness 
of the land. The course we did follow, of being 
at Lima, or at Callao, or on board, as circumstan- 
ces required, though it did not exempt us from 
suspicion, was the best we could adopt ; and we 
hoped, by caution and forbearance, to avoid giving 
cause of offence ; but in this, as will be seen, we 
found ourselves much mistaken. 
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Qeimg (lesirotis ofaacertainingiOnBlloccasioiu, 
tlio rnal Htate of popular feeling, which generally 
developrs itaelf at public meutiiiga, I went to one 
of the bull-fi^jita, given in honour of the new Vice- 
roy's installation. It took place in an immense 
wooden amphitheatre, capable of lioldinc^, it was 
said, twenty thone&nd people. As we had bean 
disappointed at Valparaiso hy a Rbnm bnll-fight, 
we hoped here to witness an exhibition worthy of 
the mother country. But the rcBCmblance wan, I 
auapcct, not lesa faulty, though in the opposite ex- 
treme ; for the bulls were here put to death with 
BO many unusual ciicumstancee of cruelty, as not 
only, I am told, to make it unlike the bull-fighti 
of Spain, but to take away all pleasure in the epeo 
tacle from persons not habituated to such sight). 
These exhibitions have been described by bo many 
trsTellers that it is needless here to do more thut 
advert to some circumstances which are said to bo 
peculiar to those of Lima, 

After one of the hulls hod been repeatedly spear- 
ed, and tormented by darts and fire-works, and wai 
all alreauihig with blood, the iimtador, ou a signal 
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from the Viceroy, proceeded to despatch him. 
Not being, however, enfficiently expert, he merely 
sheathed his sword in the animal's neck withont 
the intended effeci. The bnll instantly took his 
revenge, by tossing the matador to a great height 
in the air, and he fell apparently dead in the arena. 
The audience applauded the bull, while the attend- 
ants carried off the matador. The bnll next at- 
tacked a horseman, dismounted him, ripped up the 
horse's belly, and bore both liim and his rider to 
the ground ; the horse was not sufiered to die in 
peace, but being raised on his legs, was urged, by 
whipping and goading, to move round the ring in 
a state too horrible to be described, but which af- 
forded the spectators the 'greatest delight. The 
noble bnll had thus succeeded in baffling his tor- 
mentors as long as fair means were used, when a 
cruel device was thought of to subdue him. A 
large curved instrument called a Luna was thrown 
at nim, in such a way as to divide the hamstrings 
of the hind legs : such, however, were his strength 
and spirit, that he did not fall, but actually tra- 
velled along at a tolerable pace on his stumps, — a 
most horrible sig^t I This was not all; for a man 
armed with a dagger now mounted the bull's back, 
and rode about for some minutes to the infinite 
delight of the spectators, who were thrown into 
ecstasies, and laughed and clapped their hands at 
every stab given to the miserable animal, not for 
the purpose of killing him, but to stimulate him 
to accelerate his pace ; at length, the poor beast, 
exhausted by loss of blood, fell down and died. 

The greater number of the company, although 
females, seemed enchanted with the brutal scene 
passing under their eyes, and I looked round, in 
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vain, for a single fkce that looked grave : every in- 
dividual, indeed, seemed quite delighted. It was 
melancholy to observe a great proportion of diildren 
amongst the spectators ; from one of whom, a little 
girl, of only eight years old, I learned that she had 
already been present at three bidl-fights ; the de- 
tails of which she gave with great animation and 
pleasure, dwelling especially on such horrid circum- 
stances as I have described. It would shock and 
disgust to no purpose to give a minute account of 
other instances of wanton cruelty, which, howeyjer, 
appeared to be the principal recommendation of 
these exhibitions. But it was impossible to hdp 
feeling, in spite of our much-talked-of neatralityy. 
that any chimge which would put a stop to such 
proceedings was greatly to be wished. In every in- 
stance in South America, where the cause of inde- 
pendence has succeeded, two measures have heem 
invariably adopted: one the abolition of the slave- 
trade, and as far as possible of slavery ; the other, 
the relinquishment of buU-fights. With respect to 
the slave question, most people think alike ; but 
many hesitate as to the propriety of doing away 
the bull-fights, especially they who have witnessed 
them in Spam only, or who have never witnessed 
them at all ; but it is rare to hear any one condemn 
their abolition after having been present at those 
of Lima. 

I heard a Chilian gentleman offer a curious theory 
on this subject. He declared that the Spaniards 
had systematically sought by these cruel shows, and 
other similar means, to degrade the taste of the Co- 
lonies, and thereby more easily to tyrannize over the 
inhabitants. The |)eople, he said, fii-st rendered 
utterly huBenaible to the fee\mg& oi ot\\eT«) by « 
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conirtaiit ftuniWailty with CToelty and fajttrtlee, soon 
became indifferent to the wrongs of their conntry, 
and in ibe end lost all motive to generous exertion 
in tiiemselves. 

An excellent old Spaniard, of whom I shall have 
occasion to speak hereafter, stated, that these hnll- 
fi^ts were totally different from those exhibited 
in Spain : those of Lima, indeed, he conld not Hear 
to look at ; nor had he ever met an Englishman 
who conld be prevailed npon to visit the amphi- 
theatre a second time. He ridiculed the theory of 
the Chilian above mentioned ; thongh he acknow- 
ledged with sbame that these scenes, horrible as 
^ey were, had always been enconraeed by the 
Viceroys, and other Spanish mlers of the country. 

In the evening I went inc<mipany with a yovmg 
Spaniard to be introduced to a fine old nobleman, 
the Marqtds of Montemira, nnde of the Duke of 
San Carlos, ii^o was for some time in England as 
minister from the Court of Madrid. He was eighty 
years of age, and appeared much broken down by 
the climate ; but still possessed in a remarkable 
degree the cheerfulness of youth : indeed his 
thoughts and the turn of his expressions were so 
juvemle, that he wanted nothing but bodily strength 
to take an active part in the bustling scenes of the 
day. 

At the Marquis's we met a heavy-looking eld»- 
ly priest, who put a thousand idle questions to us 
respecting the news from Europe. In the course 
of this conversation, my malidous companion, in 
order to plague his reverend friend, whispered to 
me to say the Inquisition had been re-established 
in Spain. Accordingly, taking the first opportuni- 
ty, I said something bearing this interpretation 

u 2 
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The cfl^ct wnn nmnsing eiiou|:;Ii, (tir the old fhtLeTi 
who it HeemNliail been tlio eliief inquisitDr, clapped 
liiN hnnila, bikI, with a Bpitrkluig eye, shouted, 
" Bravo ! 1 tliouglil it roust be so I" but perc«ving 
liin yoQDg friend smiling, he firat looked aiipyi and 
then l&a|(hed, calling him a aad " picaro." — " Nerer- 
theleaa," addeil he, in a lower tone, with his fist 
cloiithed, and his teeth closed, " thongli it be not 
yet re-established, it soon will." 

Kverytliing winneeted with the recently abolish- 
ed Inquisition is viewed at Lima with a decree of 
BCom and hatred, very remarkable in a city to 
crowded with clerical establishments; and where the 
obBcrvancei of tlis church form so jfreat a part of 
the business of the people. But whatever be the 
cause of this unmeasured detestation, nothing can 
be more determined than it in ; and oar portly 
friend, the ex-inqnisitor, must, I fear, be content to 
follow the stream, and give up hta chance of again 
tormenting his countrymen. 

A Htory is told of this priest, however, whidi 
ehows lie was not quite hardened by the duties of 
his former oRice, but that lie mingled Ids natnral 
feelings with tliose proper to his calling, in a man- 
ner rather amiable for an inquisitor. Happening 
one day to visit a house where four or five Eng- 
lishmen were dining, he joined in conversation with 
them ! and was so much pleased with his company, 
tiiet lie turned round to a friend, and exclaimed, 
" Oh I what a pity it ia tfiat such fine rosy-lool 
good young men, should all necessarily and ii 
tahly go to the Devil I" (a Ids infiernos.) 

The domestic mamiers of the society hero t 
fi'om those of CJiili, almost as much as the drcssc. 
Instead of meeting ut bulls, concerts, an<l tcrtulii)' 
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ot pardesy the women associate rery little with one 
another; there are few dances, very little music, 
and, except at the bull-fiffhts or the play, and 
sometimes in the country, the ladu^ seldom assem- 
ble together. But they are all extremely regular 
in their attendance upon mass ; indeed, the women 
in these countries form the congregations almost 
exclusively. At the houses where we called in 
the morning, we usually found the ladies dressed 
very gaily to receive visitors ; that is, male visitors, 
for we seldom met any but the ladies of the house 
on these occasions. In the evening, the same thing 
generally takes place ; and our dbance of meeting 
the gentlemen of the family, had we wished it, was 
always least at their own nome. 

In the cool part of the day, for about an hour and 
a half before sunset, the ladies walk abroad, dress- 
ed in a manner as far as I know unique, and cer- 
tainly highly characteristic of the spot. This dress 
consists of twoparts, one called the Saya, the other 
the Manto. Tlie fi»t is a petticoat made to fit so 
tightly that, being at the same time quite elastic, 
the form of the limbs is rendered distinctly visible. 
The Manto or cloak, is also a petticoat, but, in- 
stead of hanging about the heels, as all honest petti- 
coats ought to do, it is drawn over the head, breast, 
and face ; and is kept so close by the hands, which 
it also conceals, that no part of tlie body, except 
one eye, and sometimes only a small portion of one 
eye, \b perceptible. A rich coloured handkerchief, 
or a silk band and tassel, are frequently tied round 
tlie waist, and hang nearly to the ground in front. 
A rosary, also, made of beads of ebony, with a 
small gold cross, is often fastened to the girdle, a 
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little on one etde ; though in ^;oneral it it snaper 
ed from I ho Deck. 

The effect of the whole Is escccdinglv strikir 
lint wliether its gracefulness — for, with the £ 
figara of the Lima women, and their very beanti 
style of walking, this dresa ia eminently graceful 
be sufficient to compenBate for its indelicacy to 
European eye, will depend much upon the Btrf 
ger's tBSt«, and his habits of judging of what he m 
in foreign countries. Sonte travellers ineist up 
forcing everything into comparison with what tli 
hare left at home, and condemn or approve, accoi 
ing as this nnreasonable standard is receded fri 
or adhered to. To as, who took alt things as 
found them, the Saya and Manto afforded mt 
aninsement, and eometimes not a little vexatii 
It happened occasionally, tiiat we were spoken 
in the streets by ladies, wlio appeared to know 
well, but whom we could not discover, till so: 
apparently trivial remark in company long aft 
wards betrayed the Tapadas, as they call the 
selves. Ladies of the first rank indulge in t 
amusement, and will wear the meanest Saya, 
Btoop to any contrivance to effect a tJiorongh c 
guise. I myself knew two young ladies who co 
pletely deceived their brother and me, although 
were aware of their fondness for such prank^ i 
I had even some suspicions of them at the very n 
ment, Tlieir superior dexterity, however, was mi 
than a match for liis discernment, or my suspido 
and so completely did they deceive our eyes, t 
mislead our thoughts, that we could scarcely belii 
our senses, when they at length chose to disco 
themselves. 

Lima lias been described iin tlic " Heaven of \ 
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xnesi, the pnrgntoiy of men, and the hett of jack- 
asses," and so, perhaps, it may be in times of peace ; 
bat the war had now broken down sach distinc- 
tions, and all parties looked equally miserable ; or 
if any one had the advantage, it was the donkeys, 
who from the absence of all business were, for the 
first time in their lives, exempted from labour. The 
men were miserable from unwonted priyation, ap- 
prehended loss of fortune, and wounded national 
pride. But the ladies, however annoyed by these 
circnmstances, in common with the rest of the 
world, still maintained their prerogative of having 
their own way ; a right which, wheiT acting in co- 
operation with the impenetrable disguise of the 
l&ya and Manto, give to manners a tone and cha- 
racter that may be imagined, but cannot well be 
described. Neither would it be fair for a passing 
and busy visitor, like myself, with his thoughts and 
attention occupied by other objects, to give gene- 
ral opinions upon the habits of a great city. But 
even had our opportunities and leisure been great- 
er, the moment was singularly unpropitious, since 
scarcely any circumstance in society occupied its 
wonted place. Even in families, the effect of the 
times was deeply felt : a particular view of politics 
was adopted by one member, the opposite by an- 
other ; some acted from principle, some from inte- 
rest, others from fear; thus sincerity and confi- 
dence were banished, just at the moment when the 
pressure of the war was most urgent, and when a 
cordial imion was the only safeguard against the 
ruin and misery of the whole house. 

Had my attention been less occupied in preser- 
ving a prudent and circumspect line of conduct, I 
might, undoubtedly, have noticed many incidents. 
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wlitch, if properly dencribed, would have served to 
chBTBclerize the eingnlar state of Lima at tLe mo- 
ment 1 but this being imposBiblo, I coold only hope 
to catch occoeionally some rainute though anffi- 
ciently portentoos symptonit) of the timed. 

We of course paid our respects to the venerable 
Archbishop of Peru, who professed himself mudi 
attached to the English, and entertained us with a 
diaconrae on the advantages of free commerce, and 
the jnst exercise of other civil rights. This surely 
was ominous. From the Archliishop's palace, we 
crossed the stuare to an old lady's house, whom 
we found, as well as her daughter, in deep grief. 
The canse wo did not inqnire ; having for some 
days known, although it had heeu concealed from 
her, that her son, who had betrayed his allegianco 
to his King, and gone over to the Patriots, had 
been taken prisoner, and shot as a tiaitor, IJit 
also belonged to the times. 

On the same day a lady applied to me fa ■ 
passage to Chili, where her husband then wa^ > 
prisoner of war ; she had sncceeded, she said, after 
much trouble, in obtaining permission from the Go- 
vernment to leave Lima ; for such were the stu^ 
cions of every one, that even a wife's motive* nr 
joining her husband in prison were looked npnl' 
with distrust, and made matter of long debate a 
council. So little accustomed of late was the poor 
woman tobeing treated with any confidence or con- 
sideratioD, that wlien I frankly promised her a pat- 
BBge, she could scarcely believe it possible, and 

Very different tears, I suspect, were shed by as- 
other lady whom we called upon immediately after- 
warrln, NuWf had just arrived of lier husband, iha 
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Marquis of Tome TBgU, (afterwards jr leadiiig pub- 
lic cbaiBcter,) having gone over Utorn the Royal- 
ist cause to liiat of the Patriots, while die, good 
lady, remained in the power of the Royalists* Both 
she and her husband being natives <^ Lima, and 
persons of wealth and high rank, their politics had 
long been suspected to have a tendency to the In- 
dependent cause, which offered to persons so si- 
tuated a great increase of fortune and consequence ; 
ancl many people deemed the fair lady's sorrow 
was not so deep-seated as her tears implied. But 
hypocrisy was the ruling sin of the hour. 

I dined one day with a party of gentlemen at a 
pleasant country-house in Miraflores, a fashionable 
bathing-place, six miles south of Lima. ViUas and 
ornamented cottages were thickly scattered around 
us, but instead of being filled with company, as in 
times of peace, no one was now to be seen, although 
this was the height of the season : the sea broke 
idly on the beach without wetting the feet of a 
single bather ; not a guitar, nor a song, nor the 
merry sound of a dance, was heard in any of the 
bowers or shady verandahs ; no lively groups were 
seated on the neat stone benches, tastefully fitted 
up round the houses ; and the fine shady gravel 
walks in the numerous gardens round the villas 
were quite deserted, and all running into weeds. 
The gay multitude, who formerly gave animation 
to this spot, were now drawn into the capital ; the 
only place where they coidd feel secure ; and where 
they derived, or sought to derive, a melancholy con- 
solation from companionship ; and soon forgot^ in 
the pressure of want and the immediate apprehen- 
sion of violence, those enjoyments once deemed ab« 
solute necessaries of life. 
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From the highest to the lowest person in society, 
every one felt the increasing evils that crowded 
round the sinking state. Actual want had already 
begun to pinch the poor ; the loss of almost every 
comfort affected the next in rank ; and luxuries <^ 
all kinds were discarded from the tables of the 
highest class. Military contributions were heavily 
exacted from the moneyed men ; the merchants lost 
their commerce; the shop-keepers their wonted 
supplies. Even the Viceroy himself held his powo* 
by no enviable tenure ; being surrounded by a sus- 
picious and turbulent population, and by an army, 
to whose criminal insubordination alone he owed 
his authority. The city was invaded by a cautious 
and skilful general on land, and blockaded by an 
enterprizing commander at sea ; and to wind up ibe 
evils of this ill-fated city, many of those men from 
whose steady and sincere support much might have 
been expected, were wasting their time in useless 
reproaches and recriminations. 

Two years antecedent to this period, when an 
attack from Chili was first seriously apprehended, 
it had been suggested by some clear-sighted indi- 
viduals, that the trade of Lima should be thrown 
open ; whereby the treasury, filled by the increased 
receipts of the customs, would be able to meet the 
expenses of a defensive war. As these very per- 
sons were amongst the number who derived the 
greatest benefit from the existing monopoly, it was 
much to the credit of their sagacity, that they fore- 
saw more ample personal profits from a fair com- 
petition, than from their portion of monopoly. 
Simple and effectual as the above proposal seemed, 
as far as the immediate security of the state was 
concerned, the iocal authoritioa he&\tajled to adopt 
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it wiUioat licence from Spain : eveiy one acquaint- 
ed with the subject foresaw the issue of an appeal 
to that quarter, on a question of free colonial trade. 
In the meantime, the Chilian squadron put an end 
to the discussion by enforcing the celebrated Spa- 
nish code, the Laws of the Indies, as to the Lima 
trade : the port was blockaded, and the treasury 
remained empty. The consequent bitter reproaches 
and taunts, now that they were too late, took a 
still more virulent character from the state of af- 
fairs ; so .that these and similar topics were discuss- 
ed in a temper little suited to lead, even in theory, 
to useful conclusions ; still less to that practical cor- 
diality so essential to the welfare of the state, at 
«nch a moment. 

These ruinous dissensions were still further fo- 
mented by the new spirit of independence, which, 
early in tne campaign, pervaded the country, but 
had not heretofore attained the same height in 
Lima as in other parts of South America ; owing, 
perhaps, to its containing a far greater proportion 
of Old Spaniards of wealth and consequence. Be 
the cause what it may, the vigilance of Govern- 
ment had hitherto succeeded in keeping down the 
expression of such feelings ; but now this was no 
longer possible, and every day raised the hopes, 
and added to the numbers, of the Independent 
party. 
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CHAPTER VL 

TWO OFFICERS OF THE CONWAY ARRESTED AS SPIES 
—-CONSEQUENT FERMENTS AT LIMA AND CAT.LAO 
— SANGUINARY MORS — MILITARY COMMISSION- 
SKETCH OF LIMA—SMOKING IN THE THEATRE. 

18^ of F^m — I LEARNED, when at Lima this 
morning, that two officers of my ship had heen ar- 
rested at Callao on the evening heifore, and were 
imprisoned in the Castle, on suspicion of being nnee 
from Lord Cochrane*s squadron, llioug^ landed hj 
my boat. la ordinary times, had sudi a mistake 
happened, it woidd have been easily explained ; 
but at a moment of such popular ferment, espe- 
cially when the English were held in uniyenal 
distrust, it was likely to prove a smous affiur. 
All Lima was thrown into commotion by this cir- 
cumstance ; every one implicitly believed the sto- 
ry, and at Callao, the uproar was described as infi- 
nitely worse. At the time of receiving a report of 
this transaction from the ship, a letter from the Vice- 
roy was put into my hands, stating that two per- 
sons, giving themselves out as officers of the Con- 
way, had landed in my boat ; and that, as five men 
at Callao had recognized and sworn to their having 
belonged to Lord Cochrane's ship, they had been 
confined in the Castle ; and the formal dedaratioivi 
of the mtneaaea were to be taken preparatory to 
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the trial of the prisoners. I iiiime<liately waited 
on the Viceroy, and assured him there must be 
some mistake : but in order to prerent all further 
mismiderstanding, before making an official requi- 
sition to the Goyemment for the officers to be de- 
livered up, I wished to hare access to them at Cal- 
lao. This, however reasonable, was at first object- 
ed to, on the ground of improper communication ; 
but as I merely asked to have the means of identi- 
fying their persons, an order was given for that pur- 
pose, which I carried with me to the Castle. 

The ferment at Callao, a place at all times liable 
to violent popular commotions, was supposed to be 
so great on tms irritating occasion, that many people 
counselled me not to excite the mob to greater fury 
by showing mvBelf amongst them. But it seemed 
very obvious tnat any delay in visiting my officers 
in confinement at this particular moment, would tend 
indirectly to confirm all the suspicions against them ; 
and possibly lead to their being sacrificed to the 
fury of the populacce. The executive Grovemment, 
it was to be feared, possessed at this critical season 
no very great authority ; and as the military par- 
took deeply of the wOd opinions of the people, 
their subordination, especially in a popular point 
like this, could not be relied on. I saw, too, with 
much regret, that whatever might be the issue of 
this affair, all chance of our remaining afterwards 
on any good imderstanding with the Spaniards was 
gone. 

On reaching Callao, I rode slowly through the 
streets, which were filled with people, over'whose 
countenances hung a scowl that spoke anything 
but civility or welcome ; there was also some lit- 
tle murmuring, and an occasional appearance of 
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surprise at mjr presence : — but no violence or in- 
sult of any kind was offered to me. 

The Spaniards are so devoted to form, that my 
order for admission to the prisoners was required 
to pass through innumerable hands before I was 
permitted to look at them; and then I was 'not 
allowed to speak a word. This done, the prison 
doors were again locked, and I returned to Lima 
to make an official application to the Goyanment 
for the individuals who had been arrested, and 
whom I had now identified as officers of my shqi. 
There is some reason to think that the p^iceable 
reception I met with at Callao was owing to a mere 
accident. All conunerdal intercourse between Chili 
and Pern having been cut off from the moment die 
expedition sailed, the only mode of communication 
between Valparaiso and Callao was by means of 
the neutral men-of-war ; and as, in former times, 
there had been a constant intercourse between these 
two ports, and numerous connexions had been 
formed between their respective inhabitants, the 
effects of the war were now severely felt in the in- 
terruption ef correspondence. I have stated, that, 
at Valparaiso, I sometimes amused myself by go- 
ing into the cottages to observe the habits of the 
lower classes ; and as it happened that most of 
those people had some relative or connexion set- 
tled at Callao, I was (Charged, on sailing, with 
many messages and letters, all of which, it may be 
mentioned as characteristic of the times, they in- 
sisted on my first reading in their presence, lest 
they should accidentally contain political -matter 
likely to prove prejudicial to their correspondents, 
or to me the bearer. Shortly after my arrival at 
Psru, I took care to deliver all these letters an^' 
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mesiiaF^ea in person. The letten were few, but the 
neigliboars flocked in on liearing that tidings had 
come from Vnlparniso ; and tliough many were 
(lirappoinled, many also were made happy by 
hparin^of their friends, from whom they had re- 
ceived no other direct coinmxinir'ation for a long 
time. I had fortunately taken the precaution to 
write down the very words of the different mea- 
Bages from the people at Valpai-aiao in my pocket- 
book, so that when these little memorandnma 
were torn out and given to the paitiee, they be- 
came a sort of letter, and were prized as snch by 
the receivers. For my own part, I was well aatia- 
fied with seeing people bo easily made happy, and 
thonght no more of the matter. Jnat now, how- 
ever, when I had become an object of snspicioo, 
and when the lives of two of my officers were at 
stake, it weh of some consequence to maintain any 
good-will that accident might have g^ned for me 
amongst the mob — a mob, it may be added, of a 
notoriously sanguinary character, since, on a recent 
occasion, they had actncdly put a whole boat's crew 
to death, during a poptilar tumidt. This occurred 
a few days after the capture of the Esmeralda, ia 
consequence of an idea, equally preposterous with 
that which poBBessed them now, tliat the American 
Frigate Macedonian had co-operated with Lord 
Cochrane upon that occasion. 

Ah I was mounting to return to Lima, on co- 
ming out of the Castle after seeing the officers, a 
crowd rapidly collected around me, seemingly in 
no cordial mood. 1 walked my horae deliberately 
to the nearest of the houses to which any letter or 
message from Valparaiso had been ilcUvvveA, wsv^^ 
under pretence of aakiiig for a^\aaa'jl viMw^i**-**^ 
!2 
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jj«d at the tloor. Tlw people of the house cun« 

nuuiing out to receive a\e, an<l one of tliem eaid, 
in B tone partaking i)oth of kiti<lDea» aiid reproBcb, 
" Oh, Senor, I did not tliiiik you would have al- 
lowed spies to land in your boat." " And I, my 
good lady," eaid I, " never could have sapposed 
you would allow euch an absurd auapiciou to enter 
your head." The crowd liwl, by this time, col- 
lected in great numbera round us, ]ist«ning to all 
that passed, and many of my old acquauitancea 
came forward to renew the subject of their Valpa- 
rwBO friends. In lliis way the convoraation went 
on for about ten tninuten, after which I turned my 
horse towards Lima. The crowd opened a passage. 
for me ; and I wa.1 never afterwards molested or 
threatened in the slightest de^^e, though I passed 
through Callao several times every day during the 
next week, at a time when the hatred and Huspi- 
cion of the English were at theu greateHt height. 

The delay of a Spanish pley to, or cause, ia, abovB 
all others, proverbial ; and, therefore, it was not 
matter of surprise, liowever it might be of vexation, 
that tjie release of my officers was not obtained tt 
once. An official letter was written to Govern- 
ment to require their restitution, as tliey had heen 
identified by me, and I pledged myself, of course, 
to the truth of this statement. The diffitiulty wm 
to determine the value of my word, an opposed to 
the oath of no less than iive men at Callao, who 
had sworn, it aeeins, most poaitively, tliat they had 
recently seen these very officers doing duty On 
board Lord Cochrane's ships ; whereas, in pumt of 
fact, neither of them had ever set their foot on 
hoard any one of the Chilian squadron. The Vice- 
roy ailmitlcil tlint the cliararter of ilie wiiuessei 
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oonld noty do me the justice to act upon that ad- 
inission. It was clear enough that he doubted his 
own power ; for he said very candidly, that the tide 
of popular feeling could not be safely resisted, with- 
out a little delay. This want of confidence on the 
part of the Executive Government was a real source 
of alarm ; and I was made still more uneasy, by 
learning that the officers were to be tried by a mi- 
litary commission — an ominous court at best, and 
one, in such times, of a nature not to be trusted. 

The Viceroy told me, at this interview, that he 
bad just received advices of ten or twelve deserters 
from the Chilian squadron having arrived : he had 
ordered them to Callao, that their evidence might 
ilso be taken in the case of the officers. The tes- 
timony of these men, he thought, would probably 
not agree with that of the first ^ve witnesses, who 
might well be suspected of having concerted their 
story. This seemed sensible enough ; but the man- 
ner in which the scheme was carried into execution 
was highfy characteristic The Government con- 
sidered that they had done everything towards the 
advancement of justice, in originating the idea of 
this cross-evidence ; and, therefore, merely gave an 
order for the deserters to be sent to Callao, with- 
out stating that they should be kept apart from the 
first witnesses : so Uiat they absolutely were placed, 
for a whole night, in the same room with the very 
men whom they were sent to confront. 

I attended next morning, along with the officers, 
whilst the declarations of all the witnesses were 
taken, by the commission appointed for that pur- 
pose ; when fifteen men swore on the cross to the 
fact of these two gentlemen, whom they pointed 
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out, having served upwards of two years with Lord 
Cochrane. They were all men of the most aban- 
doned character, and well known at Callao as such ; 
but that circumstance mattered littlp, as their evi- 
dence ministered to the heated imagination and vio- 
lent prejudices of the people. As fer, therefore, as 
this sage inquiry went, it would certainly have left 
matters worse than it foimd them, had not three 
Spanish gentlemen voluntarily come forward, greatly 
to their honour, in the very faJce of the popular cli^ 
moor, and in a manner weU deserving our acbnow- 
ledgments. Two of them were naval officers, the 
other a respectable merchant ; all three had been 
prisoners o( war on board Lord Cochrane's ship 
at the time specified by the witnesses ; and they 
Bwore positively, that neither of the prisoners had 
then been on board the flagnship, nor any other of 
the Patriot squadron. 

Had not the latter witnesses fortunately come 
forward, there is no saying what might have been 
the result of the inquiry. The military oonunia- 
sion, however, appointed to consider the evidence, 
9i!heT a violent discussion, in the course of which 
it was seriously proposed to hang the officers as 
spies, agreed, by a small majority, to liberate them. 

The military commission took this occasion to 
recommend to Government, not to allow any stran- 
ger to land from the foreign ships in the Roads, 
during these turbulent times. As this part of the 
despatch is curious, from showii^ the state of feel- 
ing at the moment, I subjoin a translation of it : 
** And in order to maintain the friendship and har- 
mony so valuable to both nations ; to place out of 
reach all motive of dissension ; and to avoid mia- 
understandiugR between the English and Spaniards, 
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wbichy in consequence of the opinkms held atLima, 
and Btill more at Callao, neither the prudence, the 
foresight, nor the zeal <^ the commanders can pre- 
yent ; it seems necessary to the Grovemment, un- 
der existing circumstances, (the port heing block- 
aded by the Chilian squadron, under Lord Coch- 
rane,) that all straiige ships should anchor outside 
of the line, (of gun-boats,^ and that no individuals, 
of whateyer dass and conmtion they be, shall come 
on shore." On the 23d of February, we accord- 
ingly embarked, and, for the present, took leaye of 
Lima, without any great regret ; for the period of 
our visit had been <me of constant initation and 
difficulty. 

Lord Cochrane, who had been at sea for some 
time, rejoined the blockading squadron in the 
Roads just before the above discussion ended; 
and on the 24th, I had an interview with his Lord- 
ship, on board his flag-ship, the San Martin. 

On the 25th his Majesty's ship Andromache 
returned to the anchorage ; and on the 28th, with 
a ship full of passengers, I sailed for Chili. 

The city of Lima has been described so often, 
and so minutely, by well-known authors, that a 
very few words respecting it will be sufficient in 
this place. The road from Callao to Lima is six 
miles long, perfectly straight, and the rise so grap- 
dnal, as to be almost imperceptible, although the 
city is elevated above the level of the sea more 
thsai six hundred feet. When seen fix>m Callao 
Roads, or even from a less distance, no town has 
a more splendid appearance, owing to its nume- 
rous domes and spires, rising from so elevated a 
situation, and wearing a strange and rather Moor- 
bh aspect. On approaching the city, everything 
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speaks of paat splendouT end present wretchei 
neaa. At the top of the rood, there k an npproat 
a mile in length, between two double rows of fii 
trees, with public walks, stretching on either han 
and elegant ornamental stone seats ; all being no 
in rains, and choked up with weeds and shrab 
The principal entry to Lima ih at the end of tli 
grand approach, thrnngh a gorgeons triamphal arc 
tawdry and felling to decay, with the crown 
Spain monldering on the top. 

No traveller, it ia said, ever entered a great ton 
without feeling some disappointment ; and the c 
pital of Peru ftimiBhes no exception to the obse 
vation. The churches, which, at a distance, mal 
flo splendid a show, turn out on closer inspectit 
to he Tery paltry structures, overlaid with fanta 
tic and tasteless stucco work, and tinsel orn 
ments. The effect, therefore, which the magr 
tude of the buildings might have produced, is qui 
destroyed by the meanness of tlie details. Tl 
lower part only of these great churches is bnilt 
stone, the spires nnd domea being formed of wof 
plastered over, which, though certainly a wise pr 
caution, is destructive of their magnificent effet 
This proceeds not from economical motires, bi 
from the recollection of many fatal catastrophi 
which have taken place in churches built of aton 
in consequence of earthquakes, to which Peru 
unfortunately very liable. 

Lima, like all the Spanish towns in this countr 
is divided by parallel strecta, with others crosaii 
at right angles, into quadras or solid squares 
houses, about a hundred end twenty yarda in leng 
on each face : a very considerable proportion of tl 
whole town is occupied by convenW and church* 
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Along the middtfl of the streets tliere nuns a stream 
nf water, iiito which all rubbiali is ordered to be 
thrown; but as this ia seldom duly atlcaded to, 
the streets become receptacles of filth from one end 
to tbe other. 

The pavements both ol the carriage-wsy aud 
the footpaths, have been allowed to go out of re- 
piSr; a circnmstanco tha lew attended to from 
tliere being few wheeled carriagefl ; all heary work 
being done by onees and niulea. 

About half a league from the city walla on tlie 
N.E. there has heen huitt, duriDg the last century, 
an extensive public burying-ground, in rather an 
unusual taste. Instead of being dark and gloomy, 
and aorrounded by all sorts of sombre images, we 
found it a very elegant and cheerful place, more 
like an ornamental pleasure^ound than a cemetery. 
Tbe approach was by a fine sweep along which 
cairiages could drive, and visitors were received at 
a bandflome gate, within which was a highly orna- 
mented building like a Grecian Temple, mostabsnnl- 
ly named the Pantheon, in as much as it cont^ns 
iMily a large image of oiu' Saviour enclosed ina glass 
cue, like a body lying in. slate. On passing this 
edifice, we reached a large enclosed Gpace, Like a 
garden, with numerous walks crossing each other 
Bt right angles, and kept in the nicest order. On 
each side of the walks rose walls about six feet 
Ugh, and eight or ten thick, wliich, on close lu- 
>cpection, were fuuud not to he solid, hut con* 
ttmclfd on the principle of honey combs, with a 
■oiee of horizontal cells lying one above another, 
each adapted for the reception of a coffin. Besides 
tha cells contained in tbese middle walU ^.W,i% 
a{ipeared to be iunumeraWe ollioia 'in c,wB^»^^^ 
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of rather a nngular form ; being a long otbI, the 
stage occapying the greater part of one side, by 
which means the front boxes were bron^t close 
to the actors. The audience in the pit was com- 
posed exclusively of men, and that in the galleries 
of women; a fashion borrowed, I believe, from 
Madrid : the intermediate space was divided into 
several rows of private boxes. 

Between the acts, llie Viceroy retires to the back 
seat of his box, which being taken as a signal that 
he may be considered as absent, every man in the 
pit draws forth his steel and flint, lights his segar, 
and pufis away vigorously, in order to make the most 
of his time ; for when the curtain rises, and the Vice- 
roy again comes forward, there can no longer be 
any smoking, consistently with SpaAish etiquette. 
The sparkling of so many flints at once, which 
makes the pit look aa if a thousand fire-flies had 
been let loose, and the cloud of smoke rising im- 
mediately afterwards and filling the house, are little 
circumstances which strike the eye of a stranger, 
as being more decidedly characteristic than inci- 
dents really important. I may add, that the gen- 
tlemen in the boxes also smoke on these occasions ; 
and I once fairly detected a lady taking a sly whiff 
behind her fan. The Viceroy s presence or ab- 
sence, however, produces no change in the gallery 
aloft, where the goddesses keep up an unceasing 
fire during the whole evening. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

CHILI. 

EXCURSION TO THE INTERIOR — BRII>OS OF SUS- 
PENSION MADE OF HIDE ROPES OVER THE RIVER 

MAYPO NIGHT SCENE AMONGST THE ANDES — 

DESCRIPTION oiP A CHILIAN COUNTRY-HOUSE AND 
DINNER — RIDICULOUS VOW. 

On the 18th of March, 1821, we anchored at 
Valparaiso after eighteen days passage from Lima, 
which is considered rather quick, tl^ average for 
ships of war heing somewhat more than three 
weeks. I landed in the evening to deUver letters 
and messages, heing principally in answer to those 
we had carried on last sailing from Valparaiso, and 
already alluded to in the accoimt of otir' proceed- 
ings at Callao. Many of the people at Valparaiso 
would scarcely helieve tliat we had been in Peru 
at all, not being acquainted with the expeditious 
manner in whidli passages are now made. We had 
been absent only seven weeks, whereas in old 
times as many months at least would have been 
required to have performed the same service. At 
the first house for which I had letters, the family 
received me with a look of disappointment, and 
begged reproachfully to have the letters returned, 
not supposing it possible thatl cQiu\d Viwft deliver- 
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ed them ; but when they beheld the answoi, their 
joy and gratitude knew no bounds ; the news of 
our anival spread rapidly, and in ten minntcs the 
house was fiUed with people beseeching us for let- 
tears* In no country could a more lively interest 
be expressed, than by these persons for their absent 
fnendiB ; and this furnishes a complete answer to 
the statements so often made, of their coldness and 
indifference in their domestic relations. After de- 
livering all my letters and messages, I was over- 
powered by questions ftom the ladies as to the ap- 
pearance, manners, and various other qualities of 
persons whom they had not seen, but who had 
married into the fiimilies of their relatives in Peru. 
This was a hard task ; but the little I recollected 
was extremely well bestowed, and it was pleasing 
to observe the effect which all this produced in 
developing character. Many people who had al- 
ways been cold and formal before, came up and 
offered their hands with a cordiality and frankness 
quite contrary to what had seemed their natural 
disposition, but which proved ever afterwards sin- 
cere ahd steady. 

Just as I was leaving the house to return on 
board, two young men came to inquire for their 
sister, a widow lady, of whom they had not heard 
for more than a year. It so happened that this 
very person was one of my passengers, and nothing 
would satisfy the brothers and their wives, and two 
or three more, but going on board the Conway in- 
stantly, though it was near midnight. According- 
ly I stowed the whole party in my boat, and carried 
them off to the great joy and astonishment of the 
widow. 

I afterwards went to call upon two young Eng- 
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iish women, one of whom wan in a very desolate 
and diBtrcssing situatiuL, and wislleil to see me on 
the Bubject of a passage to England. It appeared 
ehe had been induced in an evil bour to leave her 
fother's roof, to accompany a wild adventurer, 
who, \a the tasle and spirit of a buccaneer, made 
eure of a golden liarveat in tlie predatory wars ho 
had heard were waging against the Spaniards on 
the shores of the Pacific. The discipline and re- 
gular measures, however, of the Patriot fleet ill 
agreed with his fiery temperament, and he waseveD- 
tually thrown out of employment. While living at 
Valparaiso with this lady, a child was added to 
their establishment, and the infant one day happen- 
ing to cry, he denired it to be quiet ; the little tlung 
only cried the more, which enra^d the savage so 
mnch that he threatened to slioot the child. The 
mother, of course, took the child away ; he called 
to her to bring it back, and upon her refusing to do 
so till lie wa^ cool, he roared out that if she did 
not come instantly he would kill her. " Oh, no," 
said she, playfully, " you won't do tliat, I am sure." 
"Then," exclaimed he, " at all events I can shoot 
myself;" and instantly this iinpetmius and foolish 
madman seized a pistol and actually fired it through 
hJH own body. 

The wound was mortal, and the approach of 
death having at length mitigated hiu ferocity, he 
endeavoured to repair the evils lie had heaped on 
this unhappy womaji'e hea<l, and sending for a 
clergymen, was married on the );pot to tlie wretch 
he had betrayed, ruined, and was now about to 
leave helpless in a foreign land. He next seizeil 
a sheet ofpaper, and scrawled a will, leaving all the 
property he lia<i to his desolate widow ; and in fui-i 
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she became such before the ink which recorded 
this solitary act of justice was dry. 

Next morning I resumed my occupation of 
deliyering messages and letters. At one house 
where I called, the poqr people had absolutely 
nothing to enteitain me with, having been redu- 
ced, by the events of the revolution, iix>m af- 
fluence to the lowest state of poverty. But they 
would not consent that I should leave their house 
without accepting their hospitality, such as it was, 
and one of the children being despatched to a 
neighbouring pulperia or ale-house, with a broken 
wine-glass and a small piece of money, returned 
with some spirits, of which they entreated me to 
drink at least a drop, as it would be an'unfortunate 
omen were I to decline. A person now came in, 
who said that a relation of the family who was sick 
in bed, hearing I had Drought news of her parents, 
wished to see me. I accordingly set out, under 
tlie escort of a little boy, who conducted me 
through sundry strange-looking alleys, till at length 
we reached a bolted door. Admittance was de- 
manded and as stoutly denied, till it was announ- 
ced that the caballero with news had arrived. In an 
instant the door flew cpcn, and before I had tiine 
to look round me, I found myself in the lady's bed- 
room. Her anxiety to know about her parents was 
extreme. She fancied somehow there was a stu- 
died reserve and embarrassment in my manner, and 
in an instant her suspicions caught nre, and start- 
ing up, in spite of the efforts of her nurse, and clasp- 
ing her hands, she screamed out, " I see it — I see 
it all— ^now I know my mother is dead I" and 
burst into a violent fit of tears. I had great diffi- 
culty in reassuring the poor girl, whose mother 
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of hide ropes, near the scene of the bftttle ibngfat 
by San Martin on the 5th of April 1818, already 
alluded to in the account of the rerolntioiis in 
Chili. 

This bridge is curious from its simplicity, and 
from the close resemblance it bears to the iron 
bridges of suspension recently introduced into Eng- 
land, to which^ in principle, it is precisely similar. 
It consists of a narrow rcmd-way of planks laid 
crosswise, with their ends resting on straight ropes, 
suspended by means of short lines, to a set of 
thicker ropes drawn across the stream from bank 
to bank. These strong sustaining cords are six in 
number, three at each side of the bridge, and hang 
in flat curves, one above another, the short vertical 
lines supporting the road-way being so disposed as 
to distribute the weight equally. The main or 
suspending ropes are firmly secured to the angles 
of the rock on one side at the height of thirty feet 
from the stream ; but the opposite bank being low, 
it has been found necessary to correct the conse- 
quent inclination in some degree, by carrying the 
ropes over a high wooden frame-work, and attach- 
ing them afterwards to trees, and to posts driven 
into the bank. The clear span from the frame, or 
pier, on one side, to the face of the rock on the 
other, is one himdred and twenty-three feet. The 
materials being very elastic, the bridge waved up 
and down with our weight, and vibrated from side 
to side in so alarming a manner, that, at the recom- 
mendation of the guide, we dismounted and drove 
our horses, one by one, before us ; but, it must be 
owned, neither man nor horse appeared much at 
ease during the passage. 

Shortly after crossing tlie M aypo, we reached 
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the lowest range of tlic Andes, round t}ie base oi 
wliich the road wonnd amongst immense massec 
of rock which had heen precipitated from the 
ridges aho^e : and occasionally we passed thraagii 
a helt of trees, growing like a fringe to the skirt ol 
the mountains. It soon became dark ; and if in 
broad daylight the character of the scenery was sc 
new and stupendous as to defy all our attempts tc 
estimate distances and proportions, much greata 
was our perplexity now. In a strange country, 
the traveller's fancy is curiously worked upon al 
sach moments by the indistinct images which rise 
before him, so that he is perplexed and bewilde]> 
ed at every step. He sees, for example, what be 
takes to be a precipitous cliJOf, which, judging from 
his experience in daylight, he fancies many a 
league off; but in the midst of his admiration, he 
thrusts his head amongst the branches of an olive 
tree, the dark outline of which he had mistaken 
for that of one of the remote Andes. Or, being 
anxious to inquire Ids road, and seeing what he 
conceives to be a peasant's hut some fifty yards 
before him, he hastens forward to inquire the 
way; but at length to Ids amazement, discoven 
that this fancied hut is some far distant peak d 
tijc Cordillera I 

The day had been calm and sultry, but the 
evening no sooner closed in, than we were cheer- 
ed by a cool and reviving breeze, blowing gently; 
from the mountains, like the land-winds off the 
coasts of hot countries ; and, no doubt, from the 
same cause, namely, the difference of tempeniF 
ture between the mountainR and the plain, anc 
thn conBcc[ucr\t difference in the weight of the aii 
over each. The stars 6\\otvc ovx\. nnV\\v ^vjv^lai 
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brilliaiicy, and we rode on in pleasing nnoertiiitty 
of what was to come next. Under the influence 
of the mrronnding scenery, we soon fell into a 
pleasing reyerie on the romantic history of the 
conquest, and the gorgeous* descriptions we had 
read of the Andes. At length the silence which 
we had for some time maintained was interrupt* 
ed by one of the party calling out, that we were 
entering the grounds of a gentleman who would 
furnish us wiui another guide for the remainder of 
thejoumey. - 

We dismounted at the door, and were shown 
into a bleak comfortless room, with a mud floor, 
a rude unfinished roof, and lighted by a solitary 
black tallow candle, all of which made us feel in- 
stinctively sure of a cold reception. In this, how- 
eyer, we were much mistaken; for the master of 
the house no sooner saw who we were, than he 
begged us to walk into his sala or drawing-room, 
a yery different apartment from the first. As we 
entered, we could scarcely stand the glare of light 
horn a dozen wax candles. The floor was cover- 
ed with a rich carpet ; the roof and cornices were 
neatly finished, and the walls ornamented with 
mirrors and pictures. At the upper end of the 
room stood a grand piano-forte, by Broadwood, 
and at the tea-table, near it, the lady of the. house 
and her daughters received us most kindly. We 
loon became acquainted; and while one of the 
young ladies went out to gather some flowers for 
us, another opened the piano-forte at our request, 
and played very good-naturedly, while we sat 
chatting with the old people, who were entreating 
us to stay the night. There was something so 
unexpecteid in this kind of reception; and the 
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]ieopIe tlieniaelvca.were ho obliginii; and agreeable, 
that I, for onCj was very rductant to quit Eucfa 
good qnnrtersi but as it waa deemed necessaiy 
by the rest to go on, we mounted our jaded horsea 
Bgain with a very bad grace. 

But the charms of the night-scene were now 
nil gone, and the wild embelliabineiits with which 
fancy, an hour before, bad dressed up tlie Bcenery, 
were supplanted by the dark and comfortless reali- 
ty. Everything seemed to go wrong ; the wad 
waa full of holea ; the travellers weary of thero- 
selvesj and of one another, and the journey wai 
never to be at an end I At length, after a tedi- 
ous ride, we reached the Chacra, or farm, to wbich 
we were lionnd, and had proceeded about half-way 
up tlie approach, when we were overtaken by two 
riders, one of whom proved to he the master of the 
house. ■ Ho immediately dismotmted, and wd- 
c6nied vs to the country with a Ji-ankness of mao- 
ner, and a kindliness of tone, peculiarly pleamiiR to 
an tininvited viaitor. Tlie ladies of the familyi^ef 
said, were just bejiind us, the whole party being 
, on their return trom a little dance in the neigh- 
bourhood. We therefore hurried on, and had our 
lioraea put away in time to liand the ladies from 

29rt of March, — When we met next mornii^ 
every one looked well pleased to find himself in 
the country, free from the bustle and distractioii 
of the capital. The fresh feeling, always produced 
by the free tur of the fields, was increased on tlua 
occasion by their being covered with rinea, and 
olive trees, and sweet-scented shrubs, and decked 
iiiit with all sorts of gay bloasoras. There id a ge- 
uial InllumcQ in the country in all clitnatea, under 
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which the frost of etiquette melts away,- the na- 
tural character comes into yiew, and many ami- 
able qualities, heretofore unobserved, are discover- 
ed and acknowledged. But we missed the socia- 
bility of the brealdfost party, for in these coimtries 
the fiEunily seldom assemble till the dinner-hour, 
which is generally before two. Yet we found ample 
objects to interest us during the early part of the 
morning until the heat of the sun drove us into the 
house, long before oar curiosity was satisfied. 

We sat down to dinner, a very merry party, the 
master of the house insisting upon my taking the 
top of the table ; a custom, he said, that could by 
no means be dispensed with. The first dish which 
was placed on the table was bread soup, exceed- 
ingly good, and enriched either with fish or meat, 
a distinction so immaterial, we thought, that our 
surprise was considerable when we observed a 
gentleman of the party start up, and, with a look 
as if he had swallowed poison, exclaim, << O Lord, 
there is fish in the soup I" and while we were 
wondering at this exclamation, our friend ran off 
to the kitchen to interrogate the cook. He re- 
turned with a most woe-begone countenance, and 
finished his plate of soup as if it had been the last 
he was ever to taste. A feeling of delicacy pre- 
vented our asking questions, although our curiosity 
was raised to the highest pitch, by observing the 
gentleman touch nothing else, and go without his 
dinner. It was Friday, and it was in Lent, cir- 
cumstances which might have accounted for his 
horror at meat ; but it was fish which had shocked 
him ; besides, we saw the rest of the company eating 
both one and the other without scruple, whicli 
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pHzzled us exceedingly, anil tJie move ho an tiie i 
iWyiiig iadiTidiinl was really a very Hensible ii 
and allowed no other Bymptonni of efc^ntrii: 
We at last diacovtired tliat ha had, for some res 
or oilier, come under a religious engagement 
to eat both SnIi and flesh, thon^h the Soath A 
rieauB are permitted to do so, by an express bn 
their favour, which any one may purchase i 
pleasea. It so happened, that this conscienti 
individual had set his fancy most partieul 
on a meat dish close to )iim, never dreamin; 
what had been put into the soup : but fish <: 
tasted, hhi feast was "at an end, and, to do him 
tice, lie kept liis vow in a manner worthy ol 
anchorite. 

We had then the 011a, a dish celebrated ii 
lands where Spannh is spoken. It consists of t 
ed beef, piled round with all sorts of vegetal 
and well covered with a large yellow pea, ca 
a Garbanza; and so inseparable is this union, 
our " beans and bacon" is not better knowi 
English, even in a proverbial sense, than " < 
COD Garbamta" is in Spanish. Besides these dls 
we had various rich stews, and last of all, a dis 
roast beef. This did not in the smallest degree 
ncmble the glorious roast beef of England ; bat 
a long thin, black strip of dry, bumt-up m 
without a sini^le bone to give it a shape, and i 
ijyery bit of fat carefully cut away. Meanwhilt 
finished our dinner, and then partook of a caj 
dessert of cool bursting figs, fresh from trees wi 
sight of the table ; as well as the luscious si 
grapes, the pride of our host's heart ; and lastly, 
I purple water melon, the staff of 



auMmgsi the poovor cltiwcn in this counliy: to all 
^Huch was added a pleasant small wine, mannfac- 
tnred, as our host trinmpliantly impartea to ns, by 
our absent hostess. 

Hie whole scene was highly characteristic of 
the country. We sat in the cross draogfat of two 
open. docNTs and nnmerons nnsashed windows, en- 
joving the balmy air as it passed throngh the hoose^ 
whislang in its course the dried fig and yine leaves 
along the floor. On one side, we conld see the 
gravel walks of the garden, stretching far nnder 
trellised vines, and shaded by a broad belt of lofty 
walnut trees, which formed a giatefol skreen be- 
tween us and the fiery g^are c^ the western sky. 
On the other hand, our view extended to the base 
of the Andes, fifty car sixty.miles off, indistinctly 
seen through the waving haze caused by the fierce- 
ness c^ the sun's rays striking on the arid low 
grounds : ndther bird nor beast was to be seen, nor 
the least speck of a cloud in the sky. The tyranny 
c^ the sun was complete. There was a solemn tran- 
quillity in this, which, while it diiq[K)6ed the mind 
to thought, to<4c nothing firom its cheerfulness. 
But we wore soon left to enjoy it alone, as the 
company dropped off one by one, to' take their si- 
esta, the lan<flord only remaining ; but as this was 
evidently out of civility to his gnests, we took an 
early opportunity of slipping off to our rooma^ that 
he fdso might retirei 
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Our host was a native Cliilian, but of Spanisli 
(lescPTil. He viBs a considerable landed ]iroprii!- 
tur, wlio pnssed tile greater part of Ills time on hJa 
estate, and who, from Lin knowledge of farmini;, 
CBttlS'lireeding, and the cultivation of tlie vine, liad 
been enabled not only to turn bis property to pood 
accunnt, bat to obtain great influence ia tbe coun- 
try. By kindneaa and iiospitality lie drew people 
to Ills house, while Iris talents and informtitioii ren- 
dered him an invaluable neighbour. Hia wife wan 
aliaeut in the city for ber conlinement, hut Ler fa- 
tlier ami two siatera were iif our party. 
■ Between four and five o'clock, the sieola beinj; 
over, our friends rubbing tbpir eyes ^aduolly made 
tlieir appearance ; and by half {taat five, we were 
all aatiemhled. The caireta, which ia merely a co- 
vered cart, well supplied with mats and straw In 
place of springs, was ordered for the ladies, who 
Met out to pay what tbey were pleased to call " unas 
Wsilas canipestieH ;" in pbin English, gossijiing 

The gentlemen rode in another direction to spc 

f'"'c,T(|Ji'sc!ei'li!d for next day's Mntunzaorslaiipli- 
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ter. We were guided by a dead of diut to the 
spot wbeiiB the country people had collected the 
cfaioye, and hemmed them into a corner. The mas- 
ter of the house, accompanied by the principal 
hoTBeman of his farm, rode amongst the beasts, and 
fixing his eye upon the Attest, pointed it out to 
the attendants, who soon separated it from the rest, 
by means of their goads. In this way fifteen were 
selected, and being smrounded by about a dozen 
hoitoemen, were driyen slowly towards the house, 
and finally shut up in an adjoining Corral or enclo- 
sure. 

On our way homeward our host entertained us, 
by making his people show us the South American 
method of catching cattle. The instrument used 
is called in English aLasso, from the Spanish Lazo, 
which signifies slip-knot, or noose. It consists of a 
rope made of twisted strips of untanned hide, yary- 
ing in length from fifteen to twenty yards, and is 
about as thick as the little finger.^ It has aMbose 
or running-knot at one end, the other extremity be- 
ing fastened by an eye and button to a ring in a 
strong hide belt or surcingle, bound tightly round 
the horse. The coil is grasped by the horseman's 
left hand, while the noose, which is held in the right, 
trails along the ground except when in use, and then 
it ia whirled round the head with considerable ye- 
locity, during which, by a peculiar turn of the wrist, 
it is made to assume a circular form ; so that, when 
deliyered from the hand, the noose preseryes itself 
open till it falls oyer the object at wluch it has been 
aimed. 

The unerring precision with which the lasso is 
thrown is Tierfectly astonishing, and to one who 
sees it for tJie first time, has a yery magical appear- 
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snce> Even wLan stAading edU it ii by no mevu 
an easy tiling to throw thii loMao ; but the difficulty 
ia vastly increased wlion it comea to be thrown from 
horaeliack and at a gallop, trad when, in Etddition^ 
the rider is obliged U> yanf over uneven ground) 
and to leap liedj^s and ditches is bis coim«. Yet 
tuch is the dexterity of the guasHos, or cuuntrymeiii 
diat they arc not only aure of catching the animal 
they are in chaae of, but can fbi, or an they lerm it) 
place their lasNO on any particular port they pleue ( 
either over the home or the neck, or round thg 
body ; or they can include all four legs, or two, or 
any one of the fonr ; and the whole with such eaw 
and certainty, that it is neceaaory to witueaa the 
feet to have a juat conception of the skill displays 
ed. It ii like the dexterity of the savt^e Indian id 
the uie of hia bow and arrow, and can only ba 
aained by the arduous practice of many years, I| 
IB in Tact the earliest amuaenient, aa well aa bun* 
netia, of these people ; for I have often seen Htda 
boys jual beginniug to run about, actively emptoy< 
ed ill laaaoin^f cata, and entangling the t^ of every 
dog lliat was unfortunalti enough to pass within 
roach. In due season tliey becouie very expert ia 
their attacks on ])oultry ; and afterwardH in catehp 
ing wild birds i ao that, by tlie time they are monnti- 
ed on Iioriieback, which ia always at an early iffo, 
ibey begin to acquire that matchless skill, kin 
which no animal of less speed than a horee baa the 
alighteat chance of escaping. 

Let na auppoae that n wild bull ia to be cangfat) 
and that two mountcil homcmen, guaaaos as tney 
are called in Chili, or guacboB in Buenos Ayres, 
undertake to kill him. As soon as they discover 
their prey, they remove the coil of i!ie laeso from 
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behind theniy and, grasping it in the left hand, pre* 
pare the noose in the right, and dash off at fnll gal- 
lop, each swinging his lasso ronnd his head. The 
fint who comes within reach aims at the bnll's 
honis, and when he sees, which he does in an in- 
stant, that the lasso which he has thrown will take 
effect, he stops his horse, and turns it half roimd, 
the boll continuing his course, till the whole cord 
has run out. The horse, meanwhile, knowing, by 
experience, what is going to happen, leans over as 
much as he can in the opposite direction from the 
bull, and stands trembling in expectation of the 
violent tug which is to be given to him by the bull 
when brouffht up by the lasso. So great, indeed, is 
the jerk which takes place at this moment, that 
were the horse not to lean, over in the manner de- 
scribed, he would- certainly be overturned; but 
%t«ndin^, ae^ he does across the road, with his feet 
planted firmly on the ground, he offers sufficient re- 
sistance to stop the bull as instantaneously as if it 
had been shot, though the instant before he was 
running at full speed. In some cases, this check is 
so abrupt and violent, that the animal is not only 
dashc<l to the groun<l, but rolls along at the full 
strotcli of the lasso ; while the horse is drawn side- 
ways, and ploughs up the earth with his feet for se- 
veral yards. This, which takes so long to describe, 
is tlie work of a few seconds ; during which, the 
other horseman gallops past ; and before the bull 
has time to recover from the shock, places the noose 
over his horns, and continues advancing till this 
lasso also is at fiill stretch. The bull, stupified by 
the fall, sometimes lies motionless on the ground ; 
1)iit the men soon rouse him up, by tugging him to 
and fro. When on his legs, with a horseman on 

L 2 
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each side, lie is like a Mp moored with two cables 
and however unwilling ho may be to eoronipan] 
ibe guasBOH, or however ^eat his Btruf;gl(ia, be it 
irreaintibly dragged along by them in wliatever di- 
rection they pleaae. 

If the intention be to kill the aiiiinal for the aakt 
of the bide and tallow alone, aa is often the case 
one of the guasaoB dismounts, and running in, cutt 
the bull's hamstrings with a long knife, which hi 
always wears in his girdle ; and, instantly afier- 
wards, despatcbes him, by S dexterous cut acro» 
the back of the neck. The moat surprising thin^ 
ia, the manner in which tlie borse, after being lefl 
by his rider, manages to preserve the lasso alwayE 
tight ; thia would be less dilficnlt if the bull were 
to remain steady, bat it sometimes happens, that 
he makes violent stru^les to disentangle himsell 
from tlie lassos, rushing backwards and forwartis in 
B Furious manner. The horse, however, witJi won- 
derful sagacity, alters his place, and prances about, 
ns if conscious of what he is doing, ao aa to resist 
every movement of the bull, and never to allow the 
lasso to he relaxed for a moment. 

When a wild horse is to be taken, the lasso ia 
always placed round the two hind legs, and, as the 
guasso rides a little on one side, the jerk pulls the 
entangled feet laterally, so as to throw him on hie 
Bide, without endangering hia knees or his face. Be- 
fore the horse can recover the shock, the rider dii- 
mounts, and snatching his poncho or cloak from bis 
shoulders, wraps it round the prostrate animal's 
head; be then forces into bis mouth one of the 
powerfal bits of the country, straps a saddle on his 
bark, and, bestriding him, removes the poncho : 
I'pon which, the astonished horse springs on hw 
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legiy and andeaFOiini by a thousand rain efibrts, 
to (UMncmnber himself of his new master, who sits 
quite composedly on his back ; and, by a discipline 
which never fails, reduces the horse to such com- 
plete obedience, that be is soon trained to lend his 
q>eed and strength in the capture of his wild com- 
panions. 

During the recent wars in this country, the lasso 
was used as a weapon of great power in the hands 
of these people, who made bold and useful troops, 
and neyer failed to dismount cavalry, or to throw 
down die horses of those who came within their 
reach* There is a well-authenticated story of a 
party of eight or ten of them, who had never seen 
a piece of artillery, till one was fired at them in the 
streets of Buenos Ayres. Notwithstanding the 
effect of the fire, they galloped fearlessly up to it, 
placed their lassos over die cannon, and, by their 
united strength, fairly overturned it. 

Another aneodote isrelated of them, which, though 
possible enough, does not rest on such good au- 
thority. A number of armed boats were sent to 
effect a landing at a certain point on the coast, 
guarded solely by these horsemen. The party in 
Uie boats, caring little for an enemy unprovided 
with fire-arms, rowed confidently along the shore. 
The guassos, meanwhile, were watching their op- 
portunity, and the moment the boats came suffi- 
ciently near, dashed into the water, and throwing 
their lassos roimd the necks of the officers, fairly 
dragged every one of them out of their boats. 

£i the evening we were engaged in amusements 
of a very different description. Our party repair- 
ed to the house of a neighbour, an old lady, whose 
greatest delight was to see her fHcnds happy about 
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her. We were soon joined by several other Jhmi- 
lies, and there being a piano-forte in the room, th< 
inevitable consequence was a dance. If it be* dif 
ficult to describe the lasso, it is quite impossible U 
describe the Spanish country-dance, which bears IM 
resemblance to that known in England. It consist 
of a great variety of complicated figures, affordiiij 
infinite opportunities for the display of grace, anc 
for showing elegance of figure to the greatest ad- 
vantage. It is danced to waltz tunes, played ii 
ratber slow time ; and instead of one or two couplei 
dancing at once, the whole of the set from end U 
end is constantly in motion. No danc« can be men 
beautiful to look at, or more bewitching to be en- 
gaged in ; yet there is no denying, that admirable 
though it be for those warm regions, it is of a cha- 
racter unsuited to the climate and habits of England. 
Dancing and walking, for the last is equally look- 
ed upon as an accomplishment, are taught witb 
great care^ and I do not remember to have seen any 
lady who did not do both well; Differences in the 
figure and in the' taste of this individual, will of 
course make distinctions quite a^- remarkable as are 
observable in other countries ; but still the univer- 
sality of good dancing, and more particularly of 
gi'aceful, or it may be called elegant walking, is a 
very remarkable feature, and well deserving of no^ 
tice. 

As the Chilian ladies have more or less a taste 
for music, and all play on the piano-forte, there 
soldom arises, on sucli occasions as this, a difficulty 
in finding a player. But I was surprised, and 
somewhat disappointed, to see a young lady, one 
offhep:ayost mu\ host dancers in Cliili, place her- 
ticlf at the Jijstniinent. The geiit\cm^Tv\wiidVj a\>- 



pealed against this proceedisg ; but she maintained 
her place resolutely, declaring she would not dance 
a single step. Seeing there was some mystery in 
this, I took an opportunity of begging to know 
what could have induced a person of so much good 
sense and cheerfulness, and at the same time so 
fond of dancing, to make so very preposterous a 
resolution. She laughed on hearing the subject 
treated with such earnestness, and confessed that 
nothing was farther from her qwn wishes or habits 
than her present forbearance, but that she was 
bound by what she called a Promesa, or engage- 
inant, not to dance for a whole year. I begged an 
4imIanation of this singular obligation, when she 
md mei that, during the recent confinement of her 
nster, our host's wife, at a moment when her life 
was despaired of, her mother had made a vow, 
that, if she recorered^ not one of the unmarried 
girls should dance for twelve months. Her young- 
er sister was, however, dancing ; and I found she 
bad managed to evade the interdict by an ingenious 
piece of casuistry ; arguing, that as the promise had 
been made by her mother in town, it could never 
be intended to apply to the country. The good- 
natured mother, who probably repented of her a*b- 
•nrd vowy allowed that a good case of conscience 
had been made out ; and the pretty Rosalita danced 
away with a spirit which was taken up by the 
wluue room, and a more animated ball was never 
•eent 
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CHAPTER IX. 



sort of March. — Before breakfast to-day, w 
wilneHsed tlie Soath American metbod of killiii 
cattle, a topic which, though at first aight no tct 
delicate or inviting one, will not, I trost, prore ni 
interesting or disagreeable in description. 

The cattle, aa I mentioned before, had bee 
driven into an enclosure, or corral, whence the 
were now let ont, one hj one, and killed ; bat nc 
in the manner practised in England ; where, I be 
lie?e, they are dragged into a house, and despatch 
cd by blows on tbe forehead with a pole-axe. Her 
the whole took place in the open air, and reaemble 
rather tbe catastrophe of a grand field sport, tha 
a deliberate alai^hter. On a lerel space of groun 
before the corral were range<l in a line foor or St 
guassos on horseback, with their lassos all ready j 
their hands ; and opposite to them another set I 
men on foot, similarly equipped, so as to " 
wide lane, exteniling from the gate of the cl 
the distance of thirty or forty yards. Wien all A 
prepared, the leader of the goassos drew ou' 
bai'B closing the entrance? to die corral ; and, t 
in, separated one of the caltlo irom the drove, < 
lie (rfladod till it escaped in the opening. 
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luctance of ^e cattle to quit the corral was evi- 
denty but when at length forced to do bo, they 
dashed forward with the utmost impetuosity. It 
is said that in this country, even the wildest ani- 
mals have an instinctive horror of the lasso; those 
in a domestic state certainly have, and betray fear 
whenever they see it. Be this as it may, the 
moment they pass the gate, they spring forward 
at fiill speed, with all the appearance of terror. 
But were they to go ten times faster, it would 
avail them nothing against the irresistible lassos, 
which, in the midst of dust, and a confusion seem- 
ingly inextricable, were placed by the horsemen 
with the most perfect correctness over the parts 
aimed at. There cannot be conceived a more spi- 
rited, or a more picturesque scene than was now 
presented to us ; or one which, in the hands of a 
bold sketcher, would have furnished a finer subject 
for the pencil. Let the furious beast be imagined 
driven almost to madness by tLirst, and a variety 
of irritations, and in the utmost terror at the mul- 
titude of lassos whirling all around him ; he rushes 
wildly forward, his eyes flashing fire, his nostrils 
almost torching the ground, and his breath driving 
off the dust in his course : — for one short instant 
he is free, and full of life and strength, defying, as 
it were, all the world to resti-aiii him in Ids head- 
long course ; the next moment he is covered with 
IaaM>8, his horns, his neck, his legs, are all encircled 
by these, inevitable cords, hanging loose, in long 
featoons, from the hands of the horsemen galloping 
in all directions, but the next instant as ti«^ht as 
bars of iron ; and tlie noble animal lying prostrate 
on the ground motionless and helpless. He is im- 
mediately despatched by a man on foot, who stands 
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ready for this purpose with a long sharp knife in 
his hand ; and as soon as the body h (lii^cntangled 
from the tasBOS, it is drauii uii one side, and ano- 
ther beast is driven out of tlie corral, and cau^l 
in the same manner. 

On begging to know why so many lassos were 
thrown at once on these occasions, we learned that 
the first msh of these cattle, when driven ont of 
the con'al, is generally so impetuons, that few sin- 
gle curds are strong enough to bear the jerk wilh- 
ont breaking. As an experiment, a cow in a very 
fiirioiia state was let out, and directions given for 
only two men to attempt to stop her. The firat 
lasso fell over her head, which it drew round, so 
that the horns almost touched her back, bat the 
tliongs snapped without stopping her ; the second 
was inlentionaUy placed round the fore part of the 
body, and it also broke without niateriaily check- 
ing her progress. Away went the cow, scouring 
over the country, followed by two fresh horsemen 
standing erect in their stirrups, with their lassoa 
flying round their heads, and their ponchos stream- 
ing out behind them, an animating and character- 
istic sight. The cow galloped, and the horses gal- 
loped, and such is the speed of cattle when accus- 
tomed to run wild, that at first the horses bad but 
little advantage. The ground being covered with 
shrubs and young trees, and fall of hollow plaoeB, 
and sunk roads, the chase was diversified by many 
leaps, in which, although the poor cow did well at 
first, the horses, ere long, gained upon her, and the 
nearest guasso perceiving that he was just within 
reacJ], let fly his lasso. The cow was at such a 
dislance that it requirerl the whole length of the 
fope to reach lier, iind the noose hnil become sn 
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contracted by the knot slipping up towards the 
end, that it was barely large enough to admit the 
horns ; had the cow been one foot more in adrance, 
the circle woidd have become too small, and this 
feat is considered the perfection of the art. When 
the rider saw the noose fixed, he stopped and turn- 
ed his horse, npon which the poor cow, her head 
nearly wrong off, was cast to the ground with 
great violence. The second horseman dashed along, 
and on passing the cow, instead of throwing his 
lasso, merely stooped on one side, and laid the 
noose, which he had contracted to a small circle, 
over her horns. This done, the gnassos turned 
their horses' heads and trotted back with their un- 
willing prize, not having been nunre than four or 
five minutes absent from the ground. 

There is another method of arresting the animal's 
progress, without using the lasso, wmch is said to 
require even more skill and presence of mind than 
that formidable instrument itself. A horseman is 
stationed a little way from the entrance of the cor- 
ral, armed with a weapon called a Luna, which 
consists of a steel blade about a foot long, and cur- 
ved, as its name implies, in the form of a crescent, 
sharpened on the concave edge, and having a pole 
ten or twelve feet long screwed into the middle of 
the blunt or convex side ; so that when held hori* 
asontally, the horns of the crescent point forward. 
The rider carries this luna in his right hand, couch- 
ed like a lance, the blade being then about two 
feet from the ground, in advance of the horse, while 
the staff is kept steady by passing it under the arm. 
Having allowed the animal t6 rush past, he puts 
spurs to his horse, and gallops after it; on coming 
close up, ho places his weapon in such a situation^ 
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tiMt wben iU r^ht bind kg n throira barbmnb, it 
•hall MibfT t)i« f'lrk or cr««r«nt of the lana, and by 
■trikii^ 3(!aiii«t ibc c<J^, wbirli in kppt 3« tharp m 
> rszor, iliviil« ilte lenilon. Tin; tr<«pon i<> ihen 
qmdily tramrferred to the h;ft le^:, where in like 
tnasner the leant touch properly applied divides 
the other tendoa. We saw this cruel feat per- 
fonned by the principal gnasso on onr haet'« es- 
tate, who was described a» being the best ridv 
and tile mmi expert man in that }iart of the comi'- 
try. The gniund was very dry and dusty, bo that 
;)ie time he overlouk the bullock be was in 
e of, there wan vDch a cloud raii<ed by the ani- 
mai « feet, that we could scarcely see what waa 
doini;. 1'he guaAHo contrived, however, to cat 
lioth hamnlriiigH, liut liix horse becoming confuted 
fell over tlje bullock, and we were in coaindeTHble 
ttlann letit the man should be cut in two by liia 
<nra weapon, or be transfixed by tiie beast's boms : 
but lie never lont ha Helf-posnession, and bavinff 
firat flun(^ the inNtrument high into the air, raised 
Ixitli hi[iiselr and horse from the ground, and rode 
out nf the cloud unliurt, end without baring ever 

lout his RMlt. 

While this more serious business wns poing on, 
a parcel of niiwhicvous boys had perched them- 
svlvea on n pile of 6n>wood close to the corral ; ood 
being <>arli armed in his way, with a la«AO niaile of 
a sniall strip of bide, or of whip cord, got the firtt 
rhonrn to uoriHe theanimaln en jtljey rushed onb 
Tlii'y KcMiiiii fiiili'd lo ilirowiuccessftitly, but their 
sIriuliT ■■.ml- lin>kc like cobwebs. One wicked 
uri'liiii, iiidi'i'ii, tihin? fiold llian llio roiil, mounted 
himscir oil II <liinkiy tlinl-liBppene<i to be on the 
ij'iit ; mid laktiig llii' liissii ivbicb belonged lo it — 
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for no description of animal that is ever mounted is 
without this essential equipment — and placing him- 
self so as not to be detected by the men^ he threw 
it gallantly over the first bullock's neck. As soon 
as it became tight, away flew the astonished don- 
key and his rider : the terrified boy soon tumbled 
off; but poor Neddy was dragged along the ground, 
till a more efficient force was made to co-operate 
with his unavailing resistance. 

When a sufficient number of bullocks had been 
killed, they were dragged away by means of a 
small car, to which the heads were tied, with the 
bodies trailing behind on the ground. The corral, 
or place to which they were removed, was an en- 
closure from fifty to sixty yards square ; the inner 
half, or that fiELrthest from the entrance, being left 
open to the sky, while the other part was shaded 
\rith a rude sort of roof, consisting of branches of 
trees, and long broad leaves, placed on trellis-work, 
forming a texture sufficiently close to exclude the 
sun, but not intended to afford any defence from 
rain ; for in these countries, it must be recollected, 
that wet and dry seasons recur at such stated in- 
tervals, that the inhabitants can regulate the periods 
of their different occupations with a much greater 
degree of certainty thsm can be done in £ur(^. 

On entering this court we looked along a wide 
passage leading into the uncovered part. On the 
right hand stood a double line of posts, joined by 
cross bars ; and on the left were five separate cells, 
formed of posts and cross bars six or eight feet 
wide, and twelve or fourteen long. The rest of the 
ground under cover was slightly divided, by cross 
bars, into compartments of different sizes, with pas- 
sages lea(ting amongst them. Beyond the railings 
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whcro it was Imng on a part of the railing express- 
ly appropriated to it, every separate portion of the 
animal being arranged in a certain order. The 
head, feet, and refuse, were carried to the other 
side of the passage, and placed on a thick layer of 
green boughs, along the margin of the stream, by 
this time all discoloured and blood-stained. So 
quickly was the carcase separated* into different 
parts, and with so little noise or violence or appa- 
rent effort, that an active fancy might have suppo- 
sed it had melted away. There was nothing in the 
whole coiurse of this process at all calculated to dis- 
gust ; nor any hacking, — ^nor hewing, — ^nor sawing, 
— each joint being dislocated as if by iliagic, at the 
first touch of the knife. The bones also had ^dis- 
tinct places allotted them, as well as the fat, not 
the slightest vestige of which was anywhere allow- 
ed to remain atiajched to the meat. When everv- 
thing was completed, and the ground clear, the 
leading man of each set went carefidly round his 
cell to see that the whole was in order, and that 
each piece of meat was hung up correctly : the ex- 
act number of pieces I omitted to record, but it is 
always the same, and if any one be missing, or mis- 
placed, it is immediately remarked by the man who 
inspects the cell. The nead, the back-bone, and the 
legs, were next chopped into small pieces, and 
thrown into the boilers, that not a particle of fat 
might be lost ; and I observed they even took the 
pains to strip off a thin skin from each of the ribs. 
ITie finer parts of the tallow were now spr<*ad out 
on a frame in the shape of a boy's kite, and hung 
up in one of the minor divisions. 

Tlie three men who had been employed in cut- 
ting up the bullock now commenced an operation 
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peculiar, I believe, to Soutti Amorka, n&mely, the 
preparation of what is called by us jerked beef, a 
term probably derived from the local name cliarqne. 
The men seated themselves on low Htools in the 
different c«]1h, and be^^n cutting each of tlio de- 
tached portions of meat into long atrips, or riUbons, 
uniform in size from end to end ; aonie of tbeae 
which w(ire cut from the laiger pieces, being sevs- 
ral yards in len^h, and about ti\'o inches in width. 
To perform this operation neatly requires consider' 
able expertness. The piece of meat ia held in tha 
left hand, and at each slice is hitched round aa as 
to offer a new place to the knife ; and in thia way 
it aeems to unwind itself, like a broad tape firom > 
ball, till at last nothing remains. We tried to pa- 
form this ourselves, but continually cut the ati^ 
across before it had attained any length. When tM 
whole baa been treated in this manner, it is allow- 
ed to hang under cover for a cert^n time, during 
which it acquires a black colour ; and owing to the 
heat and dryneaa of tjie air, apeedily loses much of 
its moisture. The meat ia afterwanis exposed to 
the aim till thoroughly dried, and being then made 
up into great bales, strongly tied round with a net- 
work of thongs, becomes the jerked beef of com- 
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CHAPTER X. 

VISIT TO THS LAKE OF ACULEO AM0K68T THE 

AKDES^RETUILN TOWARDS SANTIAGO CHILIAN 

' FLOWER GARDEN^ WITH THE FLOWERS PLANTED 
lie THE FORM OF BIRDS AND BEASTS ^UNCEREMO- 
NIOUS HABITS OF TRAVELLERS IN CHILI EF- 
FECTS OF THE SETTING SUN ON THE ANDES. 

AvTER breakfiist we varied our amiiseiiieiitSy by 
fbnning a party to ride to the Lake of Acaleo. 
We had to wind for some time through the valleys 
of the lower Andes^ before reaching the Lake, 
which lay pladdly amongst the mountains. Per- 
haps it is the smoothness and delicacy of finish, as 
it were, of a mountain lake, together with its soli- 
tude, compared with the bold and nigged majesty 
of the snrronnding scenery, which give it so much 
grace and beauty. It may be, too, that a scene 
like this, altogeUier without artificial embellishment, 
is more engaging firom its simplicity than one en- 
riched with towns, and ornamented with villas and 
gardens, and other works of man, in the brilliant 
manner of the Italian lakes. 

In strictness, however, the Lake of Aculeo is 
not altogether desolate ; for we could see here and 
there a cottage amongst the luxuriant groves skirt- 
ing its margin on every side. But these served 
rather, I fancied, to augment the solitude ; and 
the eye wandered more frequently to the lofty 




BDOW ritlgca abovt?, and to llie vast flocks of un- 
disturbed wild fowl floating on tJie breaat of the 
lake, than to these faint ti&ais of population. One 
of the company who possessed an active fancy, en- 
tertained UH by drawing a lively jiictiire of what 
the lapiic of a century might produce here, if the 
country continued to prosper. He planted Tillies 
along the lianks, cut commodious roads on the 
sides of the mouulains, and covered the lake with 
boats ; substituting- tlip busy hum of man for the 
pretieut silence iifrV,' -yv.u-'. VC}u}f onr infteniou? 

fricml was thu- u:' ■ ■ ' -ilili; eiteiitsof 

these antici|mii>il ' ■ ;■ ■ :iMl"'ii,'L-iitleman, 

who cared iittir l<^. .in li kj M^. waa bitterly 

lameuting that wr \ind iii>i. Iiriiiii;]it our fowljng- 
picccs ; as the birds, whic.ii sboivcd iii> alarm at our 
presi-nco, allowed us to pass quid' closo; so near, 
indeeil, wpro ibey to us, that we could distinguish 
wild ducks, swans, and flaminj^oes, besides many 
others of which we knew nothing ; and once we 
were startled by the sudden appearance of a flock 
of wild parrots, which paaseil close uverheul, 
Bcreainiiig most disconlantly, while tlieir beautiful 
jihunage fla-sliiug in the sun, was the most brilliant 
sighriniaginHble. The flamingo we recognised by 
the deliilite pink colour under the wings. 

Wbi'ii tniivllinir, there often arises a peculiar in- 
tiTiwt iiMt of rircnm stances, which, howevur trivial 
ill tln'nisi-lvi',-, dihtiiii-ily speak to the senses, of • 
iiinv mid t*iiriii;ii land ; thus, what the Andes had 
failed to do, the sij;ht of a sinsle bird effected at 
once. A lofty miow riilifc is compsratively Bjieak- 
ing a fniniliiir object, nml a'ii.HOciates itself readily 
lyir.h European recoliec lions ; but wo feel at once, 
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flamingo, can belong only to a foreign and different 
climate. 

In the evemag, most of the ladies whom we had 
met at the dance last night, came to the house in 
which we were living ; but their hilarity seemed 
to have fled with the sound of the music, and no- 
thing more formal or prim than they were can be 
easily imagined. They ranged themselves along 
the wall in so determined a manner, that it would 
have tried the skill of the most hardy tactician to 
have broken their line. Presently, however, an 
accidental opening weakened their position, and at 
once did the business. In the end, the ladies con-* 
fessed they were well pleased that we had thus for- 
ced them, in spite of themselves, to show how 
agreeable they could be, even without the aid of a 
fiddle. 

Slst — Our country-party broke up to-day, to 
the ffreat regret of us strangers, at least. The old 
genUeman, with his eldest daughter, and our friend 
of the tender conscience, together with my young 
officer and myself, formed the riding party to the 
city. The day was comparatively cool, so that 
our journey Was most agreeable ; and to us it had 
a double interest, since we now passed those places 
in day-light over which we had before travelled 
in the dark ; and it was curious to observe how 
very erroneous all our impressions had been of 
every feature of the landscape. In such company, 
the road, formerly so tedious, was reduced to no- 
thing ; and before we thought half the distance ac- 
complished, we discovered that we were entering 
the grounds of our hospitable friends who had en- 
tertained us so kindly a few evenings before. The 
lady of the house had, on that occasion, more than 
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onco lonicnteil that, owing to its being dark, tin 
could not allow us lier garden, the pride of he 
life ; she was therefore delighted to have caught a 
on our return, and led the way with great glee 6 
her favonrite spot. It certainty was a brilliant apec 
tacle; for in tlieae climate*, where nature does » 
much, the least assistance multiplies the effect ii 
B manner, of which, in cold regions, we have ni 
conception. But our good dame, who tliought c 
nothing less than of letting nature have her coorst 
had planted her flowers, and cut her walks and bor 
ders, into tlie form of beast-i, birds, and fishes ; no 
only had she displayed the figures of the animal 
in a sort of relief, hut she had attended minutel; 
to the H[ipropriate colours of each, by the carefu 
distribntion of the proper flowers ; and, to do he 
justice, the spot looked more like a menagerie tba: 
a garden. 

We reached the bridge of Maypo at noon, aU' 
having made preparations for dining oa the roac 
resolved to stop, during the heat of the day, e 
the Post House aa the top of the bank. Our die 
ner was plain and good, and we were merrily eal 
ing our ollfl, when a new guest stepped in ; — 
coarse, loud-talking, impudent sort of peraonogt 
wlio seated himself unceremoniously at a Tacan 
comer of the table, displayed his wallet, and drei 
forth a handful of charqu^, or jerked beef, and 
great lump of cheese. The beef he sent out b 
one of the guassos to be potinded between any tw 
stones on tile road ; and wliile the charqu^ wa 
iindei^ing this primitive cookery, lie cut up hi 
cheese, and handed it round with tlie air of a ma 
at the head of Ids own table. For my part, I wa 
gnmtiy difcited with the fL'Uow'a ease and impii 
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deuce ; but my fiiends, especially the ycmng lady^ 
were shocked that I should witness such an intru- 
Bton, which they could not prevent ; for although 
the table was theirs, it is the privilege in this coun- 
try of travellers to associate with and claim assist- 
ance from one another on the road, without regard 
to distinctions of rank. 

When dinner was over, and the table removed, 
the floor was spread with mattresses and beds pre- 
paratory to the siesta. There were not beds enough 
tor every one, and this being the only room in the 
house, a momentary dilemma arose, but was soon 
settled by the lady taking the upper station next 
the wall, and placing her father by her, and so on 
with the rest of the party. Our self-elected com- 
panion seeing a vacant space, spread out one of 
his horse-cloths, and drawing his saddle under his 
head, was asleep in a moment — an example soon 
followed by the others. 

The sun went down while we were still a league 
or two from the city, and his ray?, by passing 
through the thick haze before described, shed a 
remarkable gold-coloured light on the spires and 
domes of the churches ; whilst the tops of the 
mountains, the highest of which were covered with 
snow, still retained the clear bright sunshine. In 
a short time the light began to fade, even on the 
highest peaks, and at every successive moment a 
dmnge took place in the colour of the different 
ranges ; the lower ones first catching the golden tint, 
which was soon changed for a variety of pink, and 
lastly, for a dull cold grey ; so that the whole view 
in the eastern quarter was variegated in the most 
singular manner, according to the height, each ridge 
of hills being thus prominently distinguished from 
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bU the others, and its outline most distinct! 
plnyeil. It was ratlier a disappoint in ent t 
cover that our fair companion, with all her 
Hense, liad not raucli feeling for the magn 
beauties of Ler native spot. In reply to c 
proaches on her insensibility, she said it mi] 
very wrong not to admire what she saw, but 
had never been out of the yalley in her lif 
coiLsequenlly had no other scenery to co 
with this, she was, at least, u 
riority to the rfat of the world. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



MATRIMONIAL ANECDOTE — BEMARXS ON THE STUDY 
OF THE 8PAKIBH LANGUAGE — ^VISIT TO A WA- 
TER-FALL NEAR SANTIAGO— —SINGULAR FLAIH 
AMONGST THE ANDES — PROGRESS OF EDUCATION, 
AND DECAY OF BIGOTRY IK CHILI — IGNORANCE 
OF A SPANISH LADY — SPANISH AND NATIVE PRE- 
JUDICES — COMET OP 1821 — EXPERIMENTS WITH 
THE PENDULUM— STATS OF POLITICAL F^SLINO 
IN CHILI. 

A LUDICROUS event occurred abont this period, 
and excited innch mirth both amongst the English 
and the natives. A certain foreigner, it seenis, had 
fallen desperately in love with a yomig Chilian lady 
of great beanty and accomplishments, but withal a 
most rigid Catholic His attentions were all to no 
purpose ; for, although the damsel admitted that he 
had made some impression on her heart, she was 
resolved never to marry any one but << un buen 
Cristiano." In this dilemma, his passion overcame 
the feelings of his early education, and, after long 
and frequent discussions with the fiedr Papist, he 
consented to comply with the forms of the Romish 
Church ; read his recantation, and subscribed the 
confession of faith. This, however, to his great 
mortification, he discovered not to be sufficient. A 
further purification was considered indispensable ; 
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nnd llie poor lot'er was UilJ, he CfluU not proBper 
unless he r^naented to do penance in wliat is called 
llie Casa de Eiprcicios fur fourteen days ; at tha 
termination of wliicli time all tier srruples would 
be at an end, and tlie hand of tbe ftur Cbilena wu 
to be lii» trir rvrr. Tiie doors of the Houee of Er- 
ercise were aiTurdiiigiy shut upon him ; the peni- 
tent fasteil, prayed, scoui^ed himself in ^ood eai' 
neat, and, at the end of a fortnight's disi^liiline and 
moitiScation, came oiit a good Chriatian ; but when 
he hurried to the faoaiie of hia miBtreaa to claim tbe 
falfilment of the bond, lie founil the had been mar- 
ried six flays before to a coanlrynian of her own I 

By this time we had made considerable progresi 
in the lan^piage ; but it was curions to observe with 
Trhat difTerent degrees of facility we conunnnicated 
Tith the natives. At some )juuses a etrai^r to 
the laiignaffe might have tliought us quite mastera 
of it, from the fluency and apparent ease with which 
we spoke, and the reudinesa with which the native* 
understood us. At other housen, with ten tiniei 
the effort, scarcely a word could be fonnd, or when 
drawn laboriously out, it fell flat and prolitlcai on 
tbe ears of the company. In the first case, the ima- 
gination seemed all on fire, and lighted the way to 
the clearest expression ; in the other, the ideas were 
fettered, and the enunciation became sluggish, con- 
fused, and puerile. The study of a language, in- 
deed, involves in a great measure the study of bi>. 
ciety; and we invariably found it our surest road 
to an acquaintance with the manners of the people, 
and not only their manners, but their sentiments, 
norai and political ; and much that was at first in- 
fxplicable merely from our ignorance, became oli- 
rioiis and useful information, when we knew how 
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to reckon the currency in which its value was ex- 
pressed* In^iainilieB wherey^from whatever cause, 
we found little sympathy either in taste or in sen- 
timent, it hecame impossible to find language to 
express even the merest common-places. In others 
again, where we were understood, and the foreign 
•ideas which we imported were eagerly grasped at, 
it was wonderful with what effect we could give 
them utterance. Mere ignorance has no curiosity 
in its nature ; and we observed everywhere, that 
in proportion as the people were instructed, so they 
required information^ Some of the families at YjU 
paraiso, with whom we made acquaintance, enter- 
tained us with nothing but a few times on the gUi- 
tar, or a native dance, or some disquisition on a 
new dress ; but others threw down their work the 
moment we appeared, crowded round us, and would 
sit half the ninit asking questions about London, 
and all our habits and customs ; and in return told 
fffl of their own, and drew such interesting compa- 
risons as excited the highest admiratbn of their 
acuteness. 

On these occasions, I have sometimes been led 
to think, that the very want of full power to ex- 
press om* thoughts reciprocally was of use. In the 
search for just expressions, the ideas were more 
carefully investigated. This first version was ge- 
nerally overstrained, and was not intelligible on 
tliat account ; the second attempt gave more insight 
into the subject ; and, in the course of these efforts 
to embody the thoughts, the conception itself was 
often sifted, and purified, and rendered distinct, 
and consequently applicable, by the discipline it 
had undergone. 
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It vria soma time, linwever, befure we came, in 
practice, to ti right ajiprehension of these truthi, 
which were of CDnaiderable consequence, and re- 
quired much addreaa on the orcaaions alluded to, 
eren when both paniea were quite willing to un- 
derstand each other. More or leaa these obser- 
rations will apply to every slate of society ; but 
they were especially remarkable in the case of tba 
South Americans, just awakening from a state of 
mental letbar^, or, more strictly speaking, of er- 
ror. They had as much to unlearn aa to acquire 
anew; and the jumble of old and new ideaa waa 
often curious, and in many cases highly intitruc* 

5d of April. — I rode this momiiig from the city, 
in company with two I'-iiglish Rentlemen, to see a 
waterfall. To attain tliis object, we liad climbed 
from the plain on which Santiago stands, by a long 
and steep path, to the height of about four hundred 
feet. We imagine<l oureelvea to be mounting tbs 
aide of a steep ridge, and that on reaching the top 
we should look (Sown the other aide on the low 
ground beyond ; but, instead of this, we found onr- 
selres on the level of a great plain joining that viudt 
we had come from, which also most strangely ap- 
peared to be exactly at the some elevation with. 
it, notwithstanding the additional altitude we had 
gained. This singular optical deception must bava 
been cauaed by the extreme regularity of the stop* 
in the ground from the point we stood upon to the 
plain we liail left. Jjtdeed, the enormous scale of 
everything aroundus, with the dimensions of which 
we were yet far Irom aufficicntly familiar, made h 
im;5ossible to appreciate correctly either height!, 
t JiMtencpK, or Je vela. 
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One of the party happening to descry at a dis- 
tance the conntry-honse of a Mend, We agreed to 
try onr fortune there, as we had heen disappointed 
with the waterfall, which prove^ quite contemptible. 
The master of the house, an Old Spaniard, was de- 
lighted to see us, and very kindly took us over his 
vineyards, and his olive groves. His vines, which 
were loaded with fruit, were planted in the manner 
of those at the Cape of Good Hope, forming rows 
like gooseberry-bushes, and supported only here 
and there as occasion required. He showed us 
also his wine-presses, and his immense cellars; 
along which were ranged many hundreds of Boti- 
jas, or gigantic jars, capable of holding, at least, a 
tun each. He had been a naval captain in his day ; 
but having become disgusted with the service, and 
being of a quiet disposition, he had bought this 
place, married, and given up all thoughts of honour 
and glory ; so that we fbtmd him most amiably ig- 
norant of all that was passing beyond the bounda- 
ries of his estale : but with respect to machinery, 
the manufacture of wine, or the cultm'e of olive- 
trees and vines, he was full of information, and 
caught eagerly at any hints for their improvement. 

In the evening we called on several families to 
take leave, it being our intention to return imme- 
diately to Valparaiso. At one house we were the 
only visitors ; at another we could scarcely get in, 
owmg to the crowd of company, and when at length 
we gained a seat near the ladies, we found it not 
easy nor agreeable to converse in our lame Spanish 
before so great an audience of the natives. Our ' 
reception at the first house was much warmer, and 
proved more satisfactory, and more useful to those 
who were anxious to improve themselves in the 

n2 
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language. At tlio other we saw a larger compaa^ 
but made fewer and less valuable acquaintances ^* 
In both, and, indeed, I may say in every lioua^^^ 
tbere seemed to prevail but one kindly dispositioiff 
to treat us with attention and hospitdity ; and to 
assist us, with the most polite, friendly, and patient 
assiduity, in acquiring their language : a remark 
which may be extended to the whole coast which 
we nsited. 

The foUoi^ng anecdote was at this time current 
in the city ; and irom all we heard during our short 
stay at Santiago, we were satisfied that the in- 
fluence of the priests had been gradually on the de- 
cline ; and that a more liberal spirit, especially in 
matters of education, had recently been introduced, 
and was fast spreading over the country. 

A gentl^nan had thought fit to instruct his 
daughter in French, — a circumstance which the girl, 
unconscious of any crime, mentioned in the course 
of her confession to the priest, who, after express- 
ing the greatest horror at what he heard, denoun- 
ced the vengeance of Heaven upon her and her £&- 
ther, refused to give her absolution, and sent the 
poor creature home in an agony of fear. The fa- 
ther soon discovered the cause, and after some cor- 
respondence with the confessor, went to the head 
of the Government, who sent for the priest, ques- 
tioned him on the subject, and charged him with 
having directly interfered with the letter and spirit 
of the constitution, which gave encom-agement to 
every species of learning. The priest affected to 
carry matters with a very high hand, and even ven- 
tured to censure the director for meddling with 
thmgB beyond his authority. This was soon set- 
t/ed: a council was immed\ate\Y caWA, «xv<\ \Xv^ 
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•ext day it was known throughonl the city, that 
tlie priest had been seen crossing the frontiers, es- 
corted by a military gaard. An account of tlie 
whole transaction, with the correspondence be- 
tween the parent and the confessor, was also pub- 
lished officially in the Gazette, and fall authority 
given in future to every person to teach any branch 
of knowledge not inconsistent with morals and re- 
ligion. 

I set out, on horseback, from Santiago for the 
port at four o'clock, and reached the village of 
Casa Blanca at midnight, a distance of about sixty 
miles, and as I was detained an hour at the station 
of Bustamante, the average rate of travelling may 
be stated as more than eight miles an hour. It be- 
ing the custom to change the horses frequently, and 
the pace a hand gallop, the fatigue is much less than 
by the ordinary method of riding in England. 

The evening was very fine, the air mild, and a 
bright moon shining. As I had passed over the 
same country in day-light upon a former occasion, 
I could just recognise the different parts of the 
landscape ; but the whole aspect of the scenery 
was changed, and much softened by the feeble- 
ness of the light. The freshness of the night air 
was also most grateful, as compared with the burn- 
ing heat of the former journey in the day-time. 
It was a dead calm, and there was now no dust, 
no glare, and the parched soil, lately so painfiil to 
look at, was chequered and broken in the most 
pleasing manner, by the shadows of the scattered 
trees. Instead of the burnt, choking smell which 
arose on all hands from the baked ground, a deli- 
cious perfume was now breathed from tlie sweet- 
smelling shrubs, steeped in the copious dews by 
which the bountiful arYaix^eTcvcwX. Ckl Y^w\^vi>^Rfc 
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compensates tlieae arid districts for the absence of 

At Casa Hlaiica the flccommodationB were repu- 
ted to be «u bad, that I antiripated little Test, and 
the bed-room to which I was shown certainly gave 
no iijeBC promise ; it was ten feet loii^ by six wide ; 
the floor was of mud, all hills and hollows, a model 
of the country, while the moon shone through the 
whUb at twenty places ; the bed was a mere sack 
of straw laid on some planks. I was in no hn- 
niour, however, to quarrel with any place of re* 
pose, after a gallop of Bi:ity miles, and fell fast 
asleep in an instant. 

A loud chorus, from about twenty cocks, awoke 
me early next morning, and fancying I had over- 
Blept myself, I juiiinet! np and looked out, A 
rotd, clear tinge of di»itant day, was juat be^ioning 
to insinuate itself amongst the low eastern Blan, 
which flashed and sparkled, and made noble head 
against tlie dawn, for a little time. By and by, m 
they were extingiii shell one by one by the foil 
burst of light which rolled over the Andes, a vivid 
imagination might have compared them to the prond 
and glittering Spaniards of this land, gradually sink- 
ing before the influenct! of lil>eity, which, Irom the 
same quarter, has beamed so gloriously upon the 

I reached Valparaiso easily to breakfast, and 
was glad to And myself once again amidst tlie 
bustle of a sea-port ; and although no ono could 
have enjoyed more completely than 1 had done, 
the novelty and varied interest of travelling iiv the 
interior, I was well content to feel myself at home 
oil board my own ship. 
On coniiitfi from sui:\i r country as England, one 
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11 not prepared for a degr«e of i^oranre which il 
is often a trareller'a fortune to encnutitcr nliere he 
least expects it ; and he ta opt to roinmit blun* 
der8,sndbeguiltyofincivi1itieB,wheiihe means no- 
thing but kiadneBS. One eveniog when engaged 
in coiiTereation with an extremety pretty, wetl-in- 
fornied young lady of the country, on the subject 
of languages. I strongly retommended to her to 
study English, of which she hod some knowledge, 
by means of a, grammHT, and said 1 would send her 
one which she would find very useful. She mada 
no reply, and, I thought, looked a little confused. 
Presently Ler mother took me on one side, anil 
said, " My dear sir, what is the use of your offer- 
ing Gnadaloupita a book — she can neither read nor 

In these respects, it must be confessed, the Spa- 
nish ladies whom we met with were vastly supe- 
rior to the natives. Of these there were very few left, 
however ; and I was often surprise<l to think liow 
rapidly they must have disappeared. No situation 
could be conceived more miserable than that of an 
Old Spaniard amongst the Patriots; and the na- 
tivea of the country may be said to have deeply 
repaid the sufferings which tlieir old masters in- 
flicted upon them. This antipathy, indeed, is mu- 
tual, and I fear there is no possibility of cordial as- 
similation. 1 knew one Spanish lady at Valpa- 
raiso, whose husband, a Spaniard also, was in Lima. 
No one could be more liberal or intelligent than 
she was ; and her excellent education and man- 
ners rendered her house most agreeable. On every 
subject but one, she was rational and clear-sight- 
ed ; but the instant the slighteal (iVisvin. ■«?* 
Blade to (he progress of the InAe^feftAeW. cKua^i'wi^ 
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n trace of reason seemed to be left. She wuuld 
neither admit the possibility of the Patriots suc- 
ceeding, nor confeax that the country had been 
mischieTously administered before. It was, indeed, 
quite curious to obaervo the measureless violence 
with which the Spaniards and South Americaiii 
treated these questions ; and until I actually wit- 
nessed it, I had no conception of the intensity of 
which national hatred was susceptible. This ele- 
gant person, feminine to the highest degree on 
every other topic, became a perfect fury when tbe 
revolution was talked of. In like manner, the 
Chilians execrated the Spaniards. One evening I 
made use of some expression, and not being quite 
snre of its proper construction, I asked a ^nlle- 
man whether or not it was Spanish. " It is Csi- 
tilian," he said ; " I know nothing of Spanislt. — 
I>es(le Ja Patrin," he continncii, (that is, " sinM 
the revolution — since we acquired the name of a 
country,) we talk Castilian, not Spanish." Thi^s 
to be sure, was nonsense ; but it marks the feeliag. 
And to press him furtJier, 1 aaked bis opinion of 
bull fights. " Ay," Baid he, " Dipno de los E«- 
panoles — they are worthy of S pa uini'ils— every- 
thing bloody and cruel is suitable to them." In 
the course of further conversation, I liappeneil to 
mention that a great many people had been killed 
on the 2d of May, 1808, in Madrid. « Yes," he 
obserreil, with a sne«r, " but Dot quite enough ; 
and let me tell you," s^il he, witli veliemence, 
" had the whole Spanish nation been put to death 
except one man, that solitary remaining person 
would have conceived himself fully authorised, and 
hy birth entitled. In tyrannize over the whole con- 
tiueist of South Amurica '. — No, sir, while one Spa- 
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tiiar<l remains e.\ive, our Lndepenilence wH never 
be Hcbiowledgei]. A haiidrLMlytwrsafterihiBcoun- 
try is absolutely free from end to end, the Spa- 
niards will gv on tAiking of reconquering us, and 
will pass edicts to tliat effect. Why, cren to this 
honr, the hulk of the iiatinn hardly admits the in- 
dependence of Portu^l 1 and very few give up the 
hope of regaining tlominion over the Low Coun- 

From the 5th of April to the 26th of May, we 
remiuned at Valparaiito ; but our occupations, how- 
ever interesting to onrselves, were not of a nature 
to be hero detailed. The fevr leisure niomcnbt 
winch our professional aTocations left «h, were 
employed in making enrveys, in uhHervations on a 
comet, which remained in atght from the 1st of April 
to the 8th of June, and in exporiments with Cap- 
tain Katev's pendulum, the object of which wait 
te determine the figure of the earth. 

The observations on the comet were miceesaful, 
u they fumiahetl data for the computation of its 
orbit ; a task performed since nur return by Dr 
Brinkley of Dublin, The results of liiH compu- 
talaons have been published, together with the ori- 
^nal observations, in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions for 1823. 

The experiments with the pendulum were of 
A more delicate and complicateil nature, and re- 
quired much care and exclusive attention. But 
the circumstances under wliich we were placed 
deprived us of tliat degree of leisure and abstract-' 
ed thought, which this difficult and extensive pro- 
blem requires. In all itn details, however, v*. i=»- 
ries along with it the liv^UeB^ mWscrt-, 'js*. «^1 
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tliune who bave been MiuiWIy empkiyed cat) Iwi 

a. correct idea of t)ie cruel dbi^pointiiient whic 

a cloudy niglit, or any other interruption, prodnce 
id tliu midst oFa Bcries of observationa. On snc 
occasion'* wlinn all our hopes were gone, and on 
ddj a hbour wftNted, for waul of a few clear hont 
of star lii,bl, we employed the unmahed-for lei 
sure in viBitm^ our neif^bbours near the obaerra 
torv, or in callina: on the English residents, ani 
other well informed persons ]n this manner wi 
ucre enabled to form a tolerable estimate of tiii 
stale of political feeling at \ alparaiso, where tbi 
iiitLrcourse with stmni^ers nas tbo f>7eateet; uw 
by comparing it with that at ')anti<<^, of which 
alau lie had now seen a Lood deal to draw con 
elusions on the grand question of tin- effect of thi 
Revolution on public opinion throughout the couO' 

At the port, ill conseqncncu of the number o 
arrivals, there ia certainly to be found, occaaional 
ly, more exact information on particular points ffl 
tbreigu newa tban in the capital ; but in the laltei 
there is much more general information, owing W 
doubt to the extensive diffusion of knowledge awl 
intelligence amongst the in}iaJ>Itanta, than at tht 
port. They know, accordingly, with tolerable pre 
cision, not only what Ja passing in other parts o 
Sontli America, hut have a clearer idea of Euro 
pean affairs than I had been led to expect ; for the; 
begin to be fully sensible of their own importano 
in the world, and to see the necessity of being ac 
quainted with the proceedings of other atatea. Ti 
this incipient feeling of national dignity, lliey *ii 
a (Iccp-seated and resolute enthnsiaam in fovanr » 
mih'penAe\wv. 
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' Of civil liberty I am not sure tbat the Chilians 
luive as yet equally clear and correct notions ; but 
notliiftg is more decided than their determination 
not to submit again to any foreign yoke ; and I 
fihonld conceive, from all I have been able to learn, 
that, under any circumstances, the Spanish party 
in Chili would be found small and contemptible. 
Every day deepens these valuable sentiments, and 
will render the reconquest of the coimtry more 
and more remote from possibility. The present 
free trade, above all, maintains and augments these 
feelings ; for there is not a single arrival at the 
port which fJEuls to bring some new article of use 
or luxury, or which does not serve, by lowering 
the former prices, to place within reach of the in- 
ferior ranks many things known before only to the 
wealthy ; to extend the range of comforts and en 
joyments ; and 4o open new sources of industry. 

Amongst a people circumstanced as the South 
Americans have been, debarred for ages from the 
advantages of commerce, this change is of the last 
importance ; and it is pleasing to reflect that while 
our merchants are consulting their own interests, 
and advancing the prosperity of their country, they 
are at the same time, by stimulating at once and 
gratifying the wants of a great people, adding in- 
calculably to the amount of human happiness. By 
thus creating higher tastes and new wants, they 
produce fresh motives to exertion, and give more 
animating hopes to whole nations, which without 
such powerful and immediate excitement, might 
liave long remained in their ancient state of list- 
lessness and ignorance. Every man in tlie coun- 
try, rich or poor, not only practically feels the truth 
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of tills, but knows distinctly whence the advai 
is derived ; it is idle therefore to snppose that I 
mgs which come home so directly to all men*s 
ings, and which so manifestly influence theii 
tunes and happiness, can be easily taken fronEi 1 

There are, no doubt, many defects in the 8 
nistration of affairs in Chili : occasional bad (aitl 
occasional oppression ; and sometimes very ii 
venient disturbances, and partial political chai 
but these are of no moment in so vast a quef 
The barrier which has so long dammed up 
tide of human .rights and free action, has be 
length removed ; and the stream is assnredl] 
to be stopped by anything from without : and 
is internal that mi^t produce mischief, is ra 
improving as men advance in intelligence, an 
quire a deeper interest in good order. An 
sion, indeed, might cause much mi<<ery and o 
sion, and tend for a time to keep back the i 
and political improvement of the country ; bu 
reaction would be inevitable, and ere long the 
raged country would spring forwards to lift 
liberty with tenfold vigour. 

By means of foreign intercourse, and by ih 
perience and knowledge of themselves acq 
by acting for the first time as freemen, the) 
come to know their own strength ; by learning 
to respect themselves, which they could h 
have done before, they will be ready to reap 
government formed of themselves ; and, mate 
despising and hating those at the head of ai 
and seeking to counteract their measures, the] 
join heartily in supporting them when right, 
exerting a salutary influence over them when w 
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* 

At all events, even now, all parties wonld unite 
upon the least threat of an attack ; and so the re- 
sult will prove, should anything so wild and unjust 
be attempted. 



CHAPTEU XII. 



PERU. 

-MELANCHOLY EFFECTS O 



Os the 26tli of May 1S21, we sailed from Val- 
paraiso, and proceeduil along the coaHt to Lima. 
Dnring the greater part of this voyage the land was 
in sight, and we had many opporlunities of aceing 
not only th<.> Aiiilefi, hut other interesting featnrea 
of the country. The sky wan sornetlmes covered 
by B low dark unbroken eloud, overall ad owing the 
sea, and resting on the top of the high clilTs which 
guard the coa«t ; eo that the Andes, and, indeed, 
tbe whole country, except the immediate sbore, 
were then screened from our view. But at Boma 
placet! this lofty range of clifts was intersected by 
deep gullies, called quebradan, connected with wide 
valleys stretching far into the interior. At these 
openings we were ailniitted to a view of regions, 
which, being beyond tlie limits of the cloud 1 have 
described, HJid therefore exposed to the full blaze 
of the sun, formed a brilliant contrast to the dark- 
ness and gloom in wliich we were involved. As 
tre eailetl past, and looked through these inysteri- 
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COS breaks, it teemed as if the eye penetrated into 
another world; and had the dvkness anrand qs 
been more complete, the light beyond wonld have 
seemed eq^ually resplendent with that of the full 
moon, to whidi every one was disposed to com- 
pare this most curious and surprising appearance. 

As the sun's rays were not, in this case, reflect- 
ed from a bright snowy surface, but from a dark- 
coloured sand, we are perhaps thus furnished, by 
analogy, with an answer to the difficulties some- 
times started, with respect to the probable dark 
nature of the soil composing the moon's surface. 

On the 7th of June, we anchored off Arica, 
about mid-day ; and on landing found the town al- 
most completely deserted, exhibiting in every part 
marks of having been recently the scene of mili- 
tary operations. The houses had been broken open 
and pillaged, the doors mostly unhinged and gone, 
the furniture destroyed, the shops and store-houses 
all empty. The first house we entered was that 
of the person styled Governor : he lay stretched 
on a mattress placed on the floor, for no 1>ed-8tead 
or other vestige of furniture had been left ; and 
the poor man was suffering under the cold fit of 
an ague. His wife and daughter were seated on 
the floor of an adjoining room, where they had coU 
lected a few friends ; the whole party looking most 
disconsolate and miserable. The town had recent- 
ly been attacked by a Patriot force, and had, as 
usual, suffered by being made the scene of conflict. 
Most of the people Imd fled to the interior, and 
the empty streets and houses gave an air of silent 
desolation to the place, which was very striking. 
Such of the inhabitants as were obliged to remain; 
either from sickness or from other causes, were 
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reduced to severe privations. We saw some feiiii- 
lieB that hail uot n table or a bed left, nor a chair 
to offer tis when we entered : the goremor's- wife 
declared she had not a change of dress ; and her 
daughter was in the same predicament ; n pretty 
rouod-fac^d modest ^1, whose attempts to tie a 
piece of a liand kerchief round her Deck, in tbe ab- 
sence of all her wonted finery, were affecting 
enough. The people in general were silent, with 
an BJr of deep-settled anger on their countenances, 
lliat species of grief which breaks out in fretfal- 
ress and complaint is not characteristic either of 
the Spaniards or their South American descend- 
ants ; and I have invariably observed amongst bolt 
« great degree of composure in their sorrow. 

As an English gentleman, who was passenger 
in the Conway, had letters to deliver to a Spanish 
merchant, we hunted long for him amongst the 
desolate streets, and at length learned that he, like 
the rest, had 6ed to the interior. We had some 
difficulty in getting uiounteil, hut at length set off 
in quest of the Spaniard up the valley of Arica, 
the country round which was, in the truest sense of 
the word, a desart ; being covered with sand a* 
far aa the eye conld rearfi, without the slighteat 
trace or hope of vegetation. The ground was va- 
ried by high ridges, immense rounded knolls, and 
long flat steppes, and far off, could be gained m 
occasional glimpse of the lower rangps of the 
Andes ; but, high and low, it was all alike, — ons 
bleak, comfortless, miserable, sandy waste. Thft 
colour of the ground was at some places ijuitebladCi 
generally, however, of a dark brown, and here and 
there was a streak of white. Such a scene 1 believe 
tvnnnt be uvll conceived ivilhout being witness- 
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ed ; at least all the ideas I had formed of it fell in- 
finitely short of the reality ; which had the effect 
of depressing the spirits in a remarkable degree, 
and inspiring a horror, difficult to describe or ac- 
comit for. 

Nearly in the middle of the valley ran a small 
stream of water, accompanied in its course through 
the desart by a strip of rich foliage, infinitely grate- 
fnl to the eye, from the repose it afibrded, after 
looking over the surrounding country. The road 
was judiciously carried amongst the trees, niear the 
margin of the stream ; and so luxuriant was the 
Tegetation, that we fairly lost sight of the neigh* 
bonring hills amongst the great leaves of the ba- 
nana, and the thick bushy cotton trees, the pods of 
which were in fall blossom* 

Being in quest of adventures, we rode up to the 
first house we came to, which we found occupied 
by a respectable old Don, a merchant of Arica, 
who had been totally ruined by the recent events 
of the war. He described the battles to us, and in 
very affecting terms recounted his own misfortunes, 
and, what seemed to distress him more, the loss of 
a great quantity of property belonging to others, 
intrusted to his care. His fieunily were about him, 
but they appeared equally destitute ; and the pic- 
ture was every moment heightened and rendered 
more painful by some little touch of distress, too 
trifling to be described, t>r to be thought much of 
at a distance. There is a romantic or picturesque 
sort of interest which belongs to well-described 
misfortune^ that has no existence in the reality. In 
the one case, a multitude of small circnmstancon, 
by giving force and apparent truth of effect to the 
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iniaginHry pk'ture, render it retber pleBsiog tiiu 

otherwise ; but tlie very same cirfum^lanrea, when 
actually witnesaeil, produce a totally oppoaile enio> 
tion in the mind of the Bpertator. The universal 
look of Borrow, for example, the total discomfn^ 
the pitiable make-Bhifts, the n^Bence of ease and 
cheerfaloesa, the Bileoce, the disordered aspect of 
everythtu^, the misplaced furniture, the neglected 
di«sB, and innumerable other det«i!a, produce, wl»> 
viewed on the spot, a panful de^ee of comraiterBi- 
tion for tlie sufferers ; widely dWerent, aa we ex- 
perienced, from that pleasing sort of pity which 
mere description can excite. 

After a long search, we discovered the house of 
the Spaniard we were in quest of. He was an d* 
derly inun, who laughed and joked about the re* 
cent disasters in a manner that at first surprised oi 
exceedingly ; but we soon discovered that this ww 
the wild mirth of despair, a sort of teveiish deli* 
rium ; for he, too, was utterly mined and broken* 
hnsrU^I by the mlnmities of the bone ; and he aoOB 
relapsed, firoui the excitement our preaeiire hid 
caused, into a gloomy despondency. Whilst 1m 
and the gentleman, who had brought him lettss, 
were diartissing their business, I made acquaintance 
with a pretty brown damsel, upon whom the dis- 
tress of the tiroes had fallen but lightly ; fm- she 
SDiiled through all, and Bcemed very happy. Slie 
was a clever, well-informed, and conversible litUe 
coquette, but resisted, with great adroitness, ill 
our attempts to make out in what relation sha 
stood to the master of the house ; leaving us is 
doubt whether she were bis wife, his mistreas, hi* 
daughter, or his niaid-serrant. She showed na o?tf 
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th» beantifiil garden and dressed grounds round 
the house ; and we were well pleased to hare our 
thoughts taken off the painful stretchy in which 
they had- heen kept- all day, by the contemplatioa 
of so much wretchedness and unmerited caLamity. 

On returning to the town, we paid a visit to the 
curate, who showed us the church, which had been 
sacrilegiously broken open ; the whole picture, in 
hctf excited such a feeling of horror, that we were 
▼ery glad to get on board again to a scene of or- 
der, and peace, and comfort. 

Next day, the 8th of June, a party being again 
made to visit the* valley, we rode several leagues 
iurther than we did yesterday, the people every- 
where receiving us with Idndiriess and hospitali-*^ 
ty. The more we receded from the. town, where 
toe resistance had been made, the fewer symp- 
toms of the war were to be seen. The inhabit- 
ants of the cottages entertained us with delicious 
%B and other fruits, and a small clear white wine 
made on the spot; they also placed before us 
olives, some fresh, and others salted, but both in 
their ripe state, and full of oil ; these, which were 
eaten with bread, and small slices of raw onions, 
were very high-flavoured and coarse. At another 
bouse they gave us water melons of the richest 
and juiciest kind, which it is their custom to eat 
along with cheese and a sour kind of plum. The 
tables were placed in a verandah, or in a covered 
court, left open on all sides, and here and there 
we observed openings in the roofs also, to allow 
the breeze to pass freely through. The houses 
were built of sun-dried bricks, plastered with mud, 
and thatched over with palm leaves ; their exter- 
nal appearance was shabby and unpicturesqua 
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enoQgfay wfaicfa wo regretted the more from tleir' 
being so beantifvdly situated ; generally under tlie 
fihade of some great tree, and tbtckly begiit widi 
baDEoas, figs, and other tropical fraits, aiid gnard- 
ed by hedges of magnificent aloes, and nofmb, vt 
, prickly pears. This slender bdt of Tegetalion 
owed all its fertility to the solitary stream (^ water, 
and ten minHtes. walk on either side of the rirolet 
brought ua to the edge of the sandy waate^ con- 
demned, for want of mouettnre, to perpetual steril- 
ity ; and, indeed, along the whole coast of Pen, 
no rain erer falls, though at a few plaoei the soil 
is occasionally refreshed by mists and dews. 

The tract of country, which is an ixtemediahle 
desart, may be said to extend for more than six- 
teen hundred miles along the shores washed by the 
Pacific ; that is, from Coquimbo in Chili, neariy to 
the entrance of the Guayaquil River, or from 4^ to 
30^ south latitude. This rast and desolate region, 
which lies between the great chain of the Aades 
and the sea, varies in breadth from thuty to an 
hundred miles, and is traversed by very few rivers, 
and none of them of any magnitude. Wherever a 
stream does occur, the adjacent soS of the valley 
becomes capable of the highest cultivation ; but 
except at these rare spots, no trees are found, and 
the scenery is everywhere uninteresting. The 
barren high country along the inner margm of this 
uninterrupted desart is rich in mineral treasuros ; 
and there prevails, in consequence, an idle notioifc 
in the country, that nature, in such cases, capri^ 
dously withholds her treasures from the surfece ; 
and conversely, when the country is capable of 
Aigh cultivation, denies to it the riches of the mine. 
Such is the stubborn nature o5 ^ya>^t^ «bA ^xt« 
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once admitted, that although this absnrd notion ih 
coutraiiicleil by a thoiuai)d well-kiiown facts, thn 
multitade attll go on repeating the fallacy, and na- 
Boniug upon it with tlie same cunfidcnc« as if it 



CHAPTER XIII. 



On the 9il) of Jnne we sailed from Alice 
ateered along shore to the north-west. .In the 
ing of that day we had a fine view of the C 
lera, or highest ridge of the monntuns, alM 
fanndred miles ofi> It was only, indeed, wht 
ship was at a coiiHidi<nible distance from the 
that the higher Andes came in sight ; for 
nearer, the lower ranges, thenuelres of great b 
intercepted the remoto view. Bntwhenweab 
ed off to the distanceof thirty or forty miles, 
inlermediale ridges sank into insignificance^ 
the chain of snowy peaks rose in great magnifi 
behind tliem. It sometimes even lu^penec 
the lower ranges, which had entirely obatT 
the view of the Cordillera, when viewed : 
great distance from the coast, were actually 
Lelon the horizon, by tile curvature of the i 
when the distant ridges were still distinct 
sight, and more niagn^cent than ever. We 
oceaiionaily surDrised, when we had little ez; 
thii of seeing the Audus, to \k:Vo\& dita v 
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tops towering above, the clouds, and apparently so 
close, that it required a considerable degree of ex- 
])erience, and a strong effort of reason, to remove 
them in imagination to their proper distance. At 
first every one was disappointed to find them so 
much lower than had been anticipated. This, 
however, arose from a misconception of their dis- 
tance, and gave way gradually to the highest ad- 
miration, when it became known by measure- 
ments, and by due reflection, how far they were 
off. Observations were made on some, which, 
though ascertained to be upwards of a hundred and 
thirty miles off, were distinctly visible. 

The pleasure which this constant view of the 
Andes afforded cannot be described; and we 
watched every morning for the day to break with 
great anxiety, certain of the highest gratification. 
Our enjoyment from this source was at times very 
short-lived) at others it lasted throughout the 
whole day. One morning, in particular, we were 
much mortified when the day dawned and no 
mountains were to be seen in the eastern quarter; 
since the ship was not above a hundred miles from 
the shore ; no land, however, could be distinguish- 
ed. Presently the sun began to show himself 
above- the horizon, and I have no language to tell 
tlie degree of interest which was excited, when we 
discovered on his disk, as he rose, the outline of a 
distant summit of the Cordillera, now clearly and 
sharply traced, but which was so for removed as to 
be totally invisible except at this pai*ticu1ar mo- 
ment, when, being interposed between us and the 
sun, it intercepted a portion of his light, disclosed 
its form and situation for a few seconds, and then 
vaiiiKhod again into thin air. 

VOL. II. P 
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Our tboughts, however, were at this stage of 
tlie voyagR called oft' from nrntt^m of taste and 
CHTioaity, hy a series of muLioos official duties con- 
nected witli tlic British triule ou this part of the 
coast. Aa I do not feel myself at liberty to entw 
into any of the details of these proceedings, I shall 
omit all mentiaii of them, and pass on to matten 
perltaps of less interest, but more immediately chs- 
ncteristic of the country and the times. 

On the 12tli of June we anchoredat Ylo, atown 
which, as well as Arica, is often celebrated in ibe 
ToyaCRs of Dampier and the old Bnccaneers. We 
landed at a little snndy bearh, sheltered from the 
nweli of the sea by a reef of roeks, on which the 
Burf was breakinj; with prodigioOB violence, sons to 
cover half the bay with foam. We were prpi'ted 
by two men and a woman : the lady was eridenl- 
ly a native, and her two companions were also 
deeply dyed with abori^nal blood ; one was ■ 
young and active man, tite otiier in old ragged 
begg:!i'-like person. 1 askeil the first to point me 
out the Alcalde's house. " This is the AlcAlde 
himself," said he, praating to his aged companion ; 
and ceitoinly of all the constituted authorities 
whom we had to deal with on the shores of the 
Pacific, the Alcalde of Ylo was the least like what 
tlie ima^nation conceives of a chief magistrate. 
Bat things must be judged with reference to theii 
mutual fitness ; and in this view, our shabby Al- 
caide wan appropriate to bis office ; for in his town 
we encountered only three living things — ar^;ged 
wild-looking Patriot soldier — an Indian from the 
niountaius fast asleep in tlie middle of the street, 
and a lean, half-starvpd, solitary jack-ass. Moat 
of till- JjousL's had l**l their door-i, »o that the aanif 
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diified through them at every blast of the sea- 
breezoy which had just set in. A walk of five 
minutes brought us to an oUve grove, under the 
diade of which we trod on a rich elastic coating of 
grass ; and after wandering a little onwards, we 
reached a rivulet completely arched over by trees, 
the branches of which meeting above the stream, 
wero interlaced and matted together by innumera- 
ble creepers ; and the whole being overlaid with a 
thick manlie of leaves and blossoms, not a single 
ray of the sun was allowed to reach the water. A 
little path conducted us to an opening in this ver« 
dant screen, where a rude bridge, formed of two 
trees, laid from bank to bank, invited us to cross, 
although we saw no house nor living creature. We 
had hardly reached the <^^osite side, however, 
when a cock crowed, and we found ourselves in 
the next moment dose to a cottage completely 
enveloped in the luxuriant folifige I have been de« 
scribing. 

A fine old dame presented herself, and although, 
no doubt, somewhat surprised at the siffht of visit- 
ors so unexpected, she welcomed us with that in- 
tuitive sort of politeness which characterizes the 
whole population of the South American coast. 
Having spread mats on the grass for us, she sent 
her sons to collect guavas, and brought out a little 
bottle of aguardiente, that we might refresh our- 
selves after our walk ; and all with such simple 
earnestness of good-will, that we knew not how to 
express our obligations, or to offer any adequate 
return. 

On our way back, the Alcalde told us the cause 
of the present deserted state of the town, and de- 
scribed the miseries of the war in language whicli 
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i<iiiuvi-<^<l liiiii ivortliy of a liigW oflkc. Wu iiiviCeil 
liim tu go oil board the Conway, but I'uuld not 
prevail upon him to ari'ompany ub. 

In t)ie evening we got under weigh, anJ, in the 
rourae of the night, stole gently aloDg-shore by 
means of the land-wind, which was junt auflicient 
to Gil the «ail8, dripping wet with the heavy dew. 
In the morning of the 13th of June we anchored 
in the open roads of Mollendo. There are no har- 
bonrs on this coast ; a circumstance, however, which 
is nearly immaterial, since the wind is alwnya so 
gentle, that ships anchor and lie exposed in per- 
fect security. The water being deep, veaaels are ob- 
liged to approach the shore, within a quarter of » 
mile, before they can £nil anchoring ground; and, 
ss there is nothing- to break the prodigious swell 
which rolls in from the Pacific against the rocky 
coast, a surf is caused of enormous m^nitude, 
which dashes up and roars along the base of the 
cliffs in the most terrific manner, trying the nerves 
of strangers, who, in spite of their conviction that 
all is safe, and that no storm will occur, cannot at 
oncfl divest themselrcB of the moal disafrreeable 
associations, connected with a shore to formidable 

I this that Captain 
n of the chain-cable is of so great 
utility. The coast being rocky, hempen cables are 
liable to be cut through ; and, as the anchoring dis' 
tance from the shoie is very small, a ship is apt to 
be drifted amongst the rocks, and lost, before a se- 
cond anchor brings her up. In the case of a chain, 
however, no such accident need be apprehended ; 
Rnd it is carious to observe what an extern! 
Saence this single circnmatance hai had o 
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conunereiB of the coast. Innumerable vessels now 
lie close to the landing-places, and disembark and 
take on board their cargoes in safety, not one of 
which, in former times, could have approached 
iirithout imminent hazard of shipwreck. 

The operation of landing at such a place is both * 
difficult and dangerous, especially at the full and 
change of the moon, when the swell is always mucli 
increased ; — a remark which applies to the whole 
coast. I had been told that ships* boats seldom 
succeeded in crossing the surf, and that the balsa, 
or (iouble-canoe of the country, was the proper 
thing to use ; I made the experiment, however, in 
my own boat, which was accordingly swamped, 
and I p;ot soundly ducked for my pains. The balsa, 
which we employed ever afterwards, is made of two 
entire seal-skins inflated, placed side by side, and 
connected by cross pieces of wood, and strong 
lashings of thongs ; over all a platform of cane mats 
forms a sort of deck, about four feet wide, and six 
or eight feet long. At one end the person who 
manages the balsa kneels down, and by means of 
a double-bladed paddle, which he holds by the 
middle, and strikes alternately on each side, moves 
it swiftly along — the passengers, or goods, being 
placed on the platform behind him. The buoyancy 
of these balsas enables them to cross the suif in 
safety, and without wetting the passengers, at times 
when nn ordinary boat would inevitably be swamp- 
ed. All the goods which go to the interior, at this 
part of the coast, are landed in this manner. The 
great bars of silver, and the bags v of dollars also, 
which are shipped in return for the merchandize 
landed, pass thi-ough the surf on these tender, 
though secure conveyances. \ 
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complexion; and, though extremely lively, and 
even merry when encouraged to speak out, seem- 
ed BO timorous and sensitive, that at first we were 
almost afraid to speak to them, lest they should fly 
off like so many startled deer. 

We wished next day to walk over the country, 
and, if possible, to reach the top of one of the hills 
in the neighbourhood ; but the ground being cover- 
ed with a snow-white powder, threw up so dis- 
agreeable a reflection, that we were forced to re- 
turn, half blinded by the glare, and choked witli 
dust. This powder, many years ago thrown out 
from the great volcano of Arequipa, covers the 
wliole country to a considerable depth; 

On the 20th we left Mollendo, and sailed along 
the coast, with a fresh and fair windy till the even-* 
ing of the 24tli of June ; when we anchored in 
Callao Roads, after a passage of twenty-nine days 
from Valparaiso. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



Tn our abBence, the campaign bad made ci 
ilerable progresB in Peru, ajiil the Viceroy, pre 
eeverely by want, and menaced by tlie gA)win) 
mity of the distriirtB suironiiding' the capita], 
requfiBted an armistice. The ostensible reaaoi 
aigned by the Viceroy was the arrival of a C 
niissioner from Spain, Don Manuel Abri-u. 
was agreed to by San Martin, and hostilities 
ceased for two months, during which the respei 
deputies frequently met, and many projectB fc 
accommodation were discussed, without any g 
factory result. The object which the Spani 
seemed desirous of attaining was, that an appei 
the mother-country sliuuld be made by the C 
niBts, and that, in the meantime, a truce eh 
be agreed upon, until the Cortes had cousid 
the i>etition of the inhabitantB. San Martin, oi 
other hand, considered the independence of 
country a sine qua non, which must precede 
other arrangement whatsoever. The enpeditioi 
trusted to LIb command, he naid, had the inde 
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dence of Peru for its express object ; and he could 
never allow that point to be relinquished^ or in tho 
smallest degree modified. If this were once ad- 
mitted by the Spaniards, and received throughout 
the country, San Martin declared himself ready to 
enter into any terms, and even offered to go in per- 
son to Spain, as one of the deputies, to treat with 
the Cortes. The Viceroy also, to prove his anxiety 
that some terms of accommodation should be ai- 
ranged, offered to give up the Castle of Callao as 
a guarantee for his sincerity, in the event of hb pro- 
posal for a truce being agreed to. 

In consequence of the preliminaries, an interview 
actually took place between San Martin and the 
Viceroy ; at which, after much discussion, it was 
agreed, that the independence of Peru should be 
acknowledged by the Spaniards, in conjunction 
with the Chilians. Everything seemed thus to be 
settled amicably, when the whole of this pacific 
plan was overturned, by the loyal interference of 
General Vakles, a Spanish officer of great autho- 
rity, and strongly attached to the Royed cause. As 
he had been chiefly instrumental in raising La Ser- 
na to the Viceroyalty, his influence prevailed, and 
the only opportunity for concluding the war was 
lost. 

The interview between the two chiefs is described 
as having been extremely interesting ; and from all 
that passed, both parties appeared perfectly sincere 
and cordial. 

Thus, as every proposition led in the end to no- 
thing, the armistice was dissolved about the time 
of our anival ; and the first news we heard was, 
that the Royalist army meant to abandon the ca- 
pital, and to retire to the interior, where they wera 
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more certain of supplies. The truth probably 
that the revolutionary principles disseniinated by 
San Martin had taken such deep root in Lima, and 
the surrounding country, that the ^Viceroy felt him- 
self insecure in that quarter, and was willing to try 
a different mode of warfare, after haying in irain 
endeavoured to stem the torrent of new opinions 
which the expedition had introduced. He well 
knew that San Martin's great art consisted in win- 
ning to his cause all persons within his reach, and 
in stimulating them to assert their claim to inde- 
pendence. The policy of the Royalists, therefore^ 
required that some change of plan should be adopt- 
ed, and it was resolved to yield fw the present td 
the storm. Whether these were the Vicero/s reel 
motives or not is immaterial. I had better and 
more frequent opportimities of hearing what were 
General San Martin's views, and therefore give 
them with more confidence. How far his profes- 
sions were sincere, or, if sincere, his plans were 
wise, it is now very difficult to say. They certain- 
ly appeared to many people very judicious a^the 
time, and they were uniformly followed by the suc- 
cess which he anticipated. I am therefore free to 
confess, that whatever may have been his subse- 
quent conduct, his measures at this juncture seem- 
ed to be marked with much sagacity and fore- 
sight. The political maxims, by which he pro- 
fessed to be guided, will be given in detail, as 
well as Ids subsequent conduct ; and although it 
be tnie, that tliey were not eventually found, in 
every minute detail, consistent with each other, 
his original plans and professions were not, on that 
account alone, less judicious or siu table to the par- 
ticular times. It is my pre^euV^raoi^Q^ \x^ ^<e»cxvbe 
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merely what I actually saw, accompanied by audi 
reflections only aH Heem calculated to gi^e clear- 
ness to that description, without the most distant 
▼iew to the advancement of any party-question, or 
mere political controversy. Even had my oppor- 
tunities enabled me to colUu^t adequate information 
respecting all that was passing at the moment, 1 
must still have left the inquiry incomplete, on quit- 
ting the spot. 

On the 2dth of June, I had an interview with Ge« 
neral San Martin, on board a little scliooner, a yacht 
of his own, anchored in Callao Roads for the con- 
venience of communicating with the deputies, who, 
daring the armistice, had held their sittings on 
board a ship in the anchorage. Tliere was little, 
al first sight, in his appeaitmce to engage the at- 
tention ; but when he rose up and began to speak, 
his great superiority over every other person I had 
seen in South America was sufficiently apparent. 
He received us in very homely style, on the deck 
of his vessel, dressed in a surtout coat, and a large 
ftu* cap, seated at a table made of a few loose planks 
bud along the top of two empty casks. 

General San Martin is a tall, erect, well-propor- 
tioned, handdome man, witli a large aquilme nose, 
thick black hair, and immense bushy whiskers, ex- 
tending from ear to ear under the chin : his com- 
plexion is deep olive, and his eye, which is lailge, 
prominent, and piercing, jet black ; his whole ap- 
pearance being nighly military. He is thorough- 
ly well-bred, and unaffectedly simple in his man- 
ners ; exceedmgly cordial and engaging, and pos- 
sessed evidently of great kindliness of disposition : 
in short, I have never seen any person, the enchant- 
ment of whose address was more irresistible. lu 
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roiwiTgation lie goi.'« at oiii-t: lu tliu stroii)^ pii'uiu 
uf tlic topic, <liH(laiiiing, as it were, tu trifle willi 
its tnitior parts : he listeDB caniestly, anil replies 
witli distinctness and fairnesi, showing wonderful 
resourcEs in argument, and ft most liappy fertility 
of illuMration ; the effect of whicL is, to make lij« 
aadience feel they are understood in the sense they 
wish. Yet there ia nothing showy or ingpnions in 
Ilia discourse ; and he certainly seems at all times 
]ierfectly in earnest, and deeply possessed with hit 
Hubjoirt. Several times during this interview his 
imimation rose to a high pitch, and then the flash 
of his eye, and the whole turn of his expression, 
became so exceedingly enei^etic as to rivet tbo 
attention of his audience beyond the possibility uf 
evading his aigumentfl. This was mo^t remarkably 
the case when the topic was politics ; on which sut- 
ject, I consider myself fortunate in having heard 
him express himself frequently. But his quiet man- 
ner was not less striking, and indicative of a mind 
of no ordinary stamp : lie could even he playful and 
familiar, when such was the tone of the moment ; 
and whatever effect the subsequent possesion of 
great political power may he supposed by some to 
have halt on his mind, I feel confident that his na- 
tural disposition is kind and beiievulent, and, I con- 
ceive, far above the reach of xuch vulgar influences. 
During the flrst visit I paid to San Martin, «e- 
vera! persons came oil board his vessel privately, 
from Lima, to discuss the stale of affairs, upon 
which occasion his views and feelings were dis- 
tinctly stated ; and I saw notliing in his conduct 
afterwards to cast a doubt upon the sincerity witli 
ivh'wh he then Hjxike. The contest in. Fern, he swd, 
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conquest and glory, bat entirely of opinion ; it was 
a war of new and liberal principles against preju- 
dice, bigotry, and tyranny. — "People ask, said 
San Martin, " why 1 don't march to Lima at once ; 
80 I might, and instantly wonld, were it suitable to 
my views — which it is not. I do not want military 
renown — I have no ambition to be the conqueror 
of Peru — I want solely to liberate the country from 
oppression. Of what use would Lima be to me, 
if the inhabitants were hostile in political senti- 
ment ? How could the cause of independence be 
advanced by my holding Lima, or even the whole 
country, in military possession ? — Far different are 
my views. I wish to have all men thinking with 
me, and do not choose to advance a step beyond 
the gradual march of public opinion. The capital 
is now ripe for declaring its sentiments, and I shall 
give them the opportunity of doing so in safety. It 
was in sure expectation of this moment that I have 
hitherto deferred advancing ; and to those who know 
the full extent of tlie means which have been put 
in action, a sufficient explanation is afforded of all 
the delays that have taken place. I have been gain- 
ing, indeed, day by day, ^sh allies in the hearts 
of the people, the only certain allies in such a war. 
In the secondary point of military strength, I have 
been, from the same causes, equally successful in 
augmenting and improving the liberating army ; 
while that of the Spaniards has been wasted by 
want and desertion. The country has now become 
sensible of its true interests, and it is right the in- 
habitants should have the means of cxpressinfr what 
tliey think. Public opinion is an engine newly in- 
troducetl into this country ; the Spaniards, who aro 
utterly incapable of directing it, have prohibited its 
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use ; but they sliall now experience its strength ami 

iinportani.'«." 

On another occasion I heard San Martin explain 
the peculiar neceHsity there was for acting in this 
cautious, and, as it were, tardy manner, in reTolu- 
tionizing Peru. Ita geojp^phical situation had, in 
his opinion, great influence in continuing that state 
of ignorance so favourable to the nuKtakcri policy of 
the Spaniards ; long after tlie other countries of 
South America had awakened from their apathy- 
Buenos Ayres, from its vicinity to the Cape of Good 
Hope, and the facility of intercourse between it and 
Europe, had many years before acquired the means 
of saining information, which had not yet reach- 
ed Pern. Chili originally derived her knowledge 
through liuenos Ayres, hut more recently by direct 
communication from England and North America. 
Columbia, although the scene of ten'ible ware, hsil 
the aiivanlage of being near the West Indies and 
North America ; and Mexico was also in constant 
communication with tliose places, as well as with 
Europe. Thus they had all, more or leas, enjoyed 
opportunities of obtaining mucli useful knowledge, 
durinft times little favourable, it is true, to its cul- 
ture, hut which did not, indeed could not, prevent 
its influence from heing salutaiy. Peru, liowever, 
was unfortunately cut off by natni-e from direct 
communication with the more enliglilened coun- 
tries of the earth, and it was only very recently 
that the first rays of knowledge had pierced through 
the cicmils oF ecror and superstition which the 
fully and bigotry of the government had spreail 
over it ; and the people were still not only very ig- 
norant of their own rights, but required time and 
wicouragcmeiit lo lenrji liow to think justly nii tlic 
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subject* To have taken the capital by a coup de 
mam, therefore, would have answered no purpose, 
but would probably have irritated the people, and 
induced them to resist the arms of tne Patriots, 
from a misconception of their real intentions. 

The gradual progressdof intelligence in the other 
states of South America, said San Martin, had in- 
sensibly prepared the people's minds for die revo- 
lution. In Cnili and elsewhere, the mine had been 
silently charged, and the train required only to be 
touched ; — m Peru, where the materials were yet 
to be prepared, any premature attempt at explosion 
must nave been unsuccessful. 
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dEIAPTER XV. 

coirsTiurATioir or the ivKABXTAim ov liva 6« 
snira abamboWib bt thb spaxxsh tBodPi^ 
rAirxc and tuaRT to cali»a«— mibtixa op *■■ 

VUBLIC AOTBOMTtU—flllTtTATXOy •»» TO MB 
MAmTTV—WIlB AMD OBXBBOU* BBPXY— EBBTOBA- 
TIOK OF TBANaUIIiUTy. . 

Thb privilege which our neatra] chameter gBTO 
us of examining both sides of the qaesticm in per- 
son, was turned to great account at this penod ; 
for immediatelv after conversing wilk the JPatriot 
general San filardni I landed and went to IJma» 
where I had an interview, withm the same hoiir» 
with the Spanish Viceroy-; and returned in the 
evening to my ship, anchored not very far from 
the Chilian fleet under Lord Cochrane. 

On going to lima, I found it in the most singa- 
lar state of agitation. It was now generally known 
that the Roy|ilists meant to abandon the aty to its' 
fate ; and it was dear, that whatever happened, a 
Tiolent revulsion might be expected to take place; 
but no one knew, or could guess, what its extent 
might prove, although every one deemed the criab 
full of danger and £fficulty. The timorous were 
distracted by the wildest fears ; the bold and steady 
knew not how to applv their courage ; while the 
Irresolute were left in the most pitiable state. The 
English and other strangeTs, \iu;W^tk^ \a ^^o^d 
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cither side, I thought acted wisely hy putting a 
good face^ on the itaatter and taking their chance. 
The female part of the community, though much 
emharrassed and fluttered, certainly hehared better 
than the men : they displayed more fortitude, were 
less timorous, less querulous under suffering, in ge- 
neral saw things in a brighter point of view, and did 
not distress themselves, or those about them, by 
needless complaints and anticipations of evil. In 
these hours of ease, no females on the face of the 
earth coidd be more uncertain, coy, and hard to 
please, than these very Limenas, who, now that ihe 
danger was imminent, really behaved with admi- 
rable judgment and fiimness. On every successive 
day things became worse; and towards the close of 
the week, the terrors of the people assuming tlie 
character of despair, it was utterly useless to reason 
with them, or to attempt impressing upon their 
minds the value of calmness and patience at such 
an alarming moment. 

On the 5th of July 1821, the Viceroy issued a 
proclamation, annoimcing his intention of abandon- 
ing the city, and pointed out Callao as an asy- 
lum for those who fancied themselves insecure in 
the capital. This was the signal for immediate 
flight : a inish was made towards the Castle by ter- 
rified multitudes, who, when questioned as to their 
reasons for leaving the city, could give none but 
that of fear : indeed, the majority acted from mere 
panic, wliich spread amongst them in the most ex- 
traordinaiy manner. 

I had gone to the ship in the morning, but hear- 
ing shortly afterwards by an express sent to me by 
the English merchants that the capital was certain- 
ly to be deseited by the Royalists next day, and 
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barred, the window-sbutters. closed, and it really 
seemed * some vast city of the dead.' 

An indistinct dread of some terrible catastrophe 
wa» the principal cause of this nniversal panic; yet 
there was a definite cause of alarm besides, which 
contributed considerably to the extraordinary effect 
I have been describing. This was a belief, in- 
dustriously propagated, and caught up with all the 
diseased eagerness of fear, that the slave popula- 
tion of the city meant to take adyantage of the ab- 
sence of the troops, to rise in a body and massacre 
the whites. I could not, however, bring myself 
to suppose this at all probable ; the slaves, in- 
deed, had no leisure to plan such a scheme : their 
habits, tooy were not those of union or enterprize, 
for being all domestic servants, they were thinly 
scattered over an immense city, witn very rare op- 
portunities of confidential intercourse. Had the 
panic, however, been less general, and not spread 
Itself over all classes, from the highest to the low- 
est, there might have been some grounds to appre- 
hend a riot, or other mischief, from the mob at- 
tacking the houses of obnoxious individuals ; but 
as the inhabitants were all equally under the influ- 
ence of terror, there was no one left to take ad- 
vantage of the moment. 

The Viceroy, on leaving Lima, had nominated 
the Marquis of Montemira as governor of the city, 
and the selection was a judicious one, for this old 
nobleman, independently of being a native of the 
place, was so universally esteemed, that his influ- 
ence was likely to prove most beneficial to the city 
at this juncture. In the course of the day he sent 
for such of the principal inhabitants as had not fled 
to Callao, in order to consult with them ou tl 
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measures to be taken for HeuuTfng the peste of t\ti 
town. An I.Ijc British merchants had no trifling 
interest in this question, I couHiilered it right to Ik 
present at tliis meeting, where I found a strange 
aasembly of people. 

Some came to learn tLe news, otliers to Biigj;cfil 
plana ; an<l all to talk, smoke ci^^arn, and do nO' 
thing. Many whose politics had obliged them 1( 
keep out ofsightforalong time, now came fonran 
from their hiding-]dacea ; and others, wliose aatho 
rity had a few days before carried all before it 
now looked sadly crest-fallen. Some expreesec 
llic greatest alarm ; xomc sorrow ; others, again 
were eaultiog and congratulating one another oi 
tliu consummation of their political hopes ; am 
some bustled and lidgettcd about amongst tb 
crowd, and aggravated the evil by saying how ver 
much tJiey were in doubt what ought to be doni 
My old acquaintance, the ex-inquisitor, whom I ha 
met in the same house in February last, was ther 
among the re«t, but was treated with a contem): 
that very clearly proved his occupation to be goni 
On the other hand I recognized a strange littl 
rnan, folded up in an old dingy Spanish cloak, with 
broad-brimmed yellow hat, hooked loosely on on 
comer of his small square head, and sliadowing 
face plastered all over with snulf, wliich, in the vi 
hemeni:^ of his agitation, he flung at his nose i 
handfuls ; but through this forbidding exterior 
was easy to perceive, by the flash of his eye and tl 
sariaisiii', turn of bis expression, apromise of inte 
led far lir^yund that of the people about him, H 
hiid hi'r'ii fc)rinerly pointed out to me in the stree 
ill a fniloiifl rppuhliran, whit had been with difl 
ruUy rt'slJiiinrd liy liis ttiunJs from breaking oi 
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too soon: hid active intrigues, it was also said, hsid 
essentially contributed to that revolution in public 
sentiment which had been gradually accomplished 
in Lima, and now he was in his glory. 

Among Spaniards no business is ever done on 
such occasions without much talk ; the tendency of 
which generally is to avoid meeting the question. 
Accordingly, the state of the times was canvassed 
and recanvassed, but the main point at issue, 
namely, what was to be done, was perversely kept 
jOiv one side. By an unanimous vote, however, the 
late rulers of the city were stigmatized, in no very 
measured terms, as having proved themselves trai- 
tors to their country. 

In the midst of this universal confusion and 
doubt, the minutest points of etiquette were not 
forgotten : the new Governor had to receive a visit 
ci ceremony from the Cabildo, or town-council; — 
from the Consulado, or commercial board ; and so 
on through all the public bodies, or, at least, from as 
many of the members as remained in the city. In 
these idle forms much time was lost ; and the day 
was wearing fast away, when the necessity of do- 
ing something, and that speedily, became too ob- 
vious to be longer neglected, even by men never 
known to act promptly in their lives. At the sug- 
gestion of the little republican, whose indignation 
at these absurd delays was roused to the highest 
pitch, a short letter was written to San Martin, in- 
viting him to enter the city, to protect it from the 
imminent dangers by which it was threatened. It 
was not only of the slaves and of the mob that 
people were afraid ; but with more reason, of the 
multitude of armed Indians surrounding, the city, 
who, although under the orders of San Martin's 
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officers, were savage and undisciphiied troops, and 
very likely to enter the place in a body as soon as 
the Spaniards had gone. These Indian aiudliaiies 
were so near that we could see them distinctly 
from the streat, perched along the heights oyer- 
hanging the town. Thb rest of the Patriot anny, 
also in sight, from Lima, formed a semicircle round 
the northern side of the city, ready to march in at 
a moment's warning. 

The most profotmd silence reigned oyer the ca- 
pital during the night ; and next morning the same 
party assembled at the Govemoi's as on the pre- 
ceding day, in order to receive San Martin's an- 
swer. It was brief, but admirably in point, as it 
stated distinctly the terms upon which he was witt- 
ing to enter the city with his army, should it be 
the real wish of the inhabitants to declare thdr in- 
dependence. He had no desire, he told them, to 
enter the capital as a conqueror, and would not 
come at all unless expressly invited by the people 
themselves. In the meanwhile, however, .to pre- 
vent any disturbance in the city, and in order to 
give the inhabitants leisure to consider these terms, 
he added, that he had sent orders to the command- 
ing-officers of the troops surrounding Lima to obey 
implicitly the directions of the Governor, who 
might dispose of all or any part of the forces as he 
pleased, without reference to himself. 

This conduct, it may be said, was evidently the 
most judicious, on every account, that could have 
been adopted : but it is seldom that men in real 
life recollect, on such tempting occasions, those 
maxims at other times so obvious, which stand 
between them and a display of their power : the 
LimenJaDs, therefore, were \«IVl^iv c^vNa Vj wis- 
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prise ; and could scarcely believe it possible, tbat 
they should be so treated by a man wliom they 
had been taught to consider as an enemy.' His an- 
swer, consequently, was consideiied as noble and 
chivalrous ; — certainly it was very considerate of 
the feelings of the citizens, even had it not been in 
the highest degree politic. After discussing the 
answer of the invading General for some time, 
however, a doubt was started as to its sincerity ; 
and some of the company went so far as to sug- 
gest that the whole must be n mockery of their 
distress, and that, in a few hours, San Martin 
would be enteiing the city at the head of his vic- 
torious troops to pillage and lay it waste. Upon 
this motion being suggested, the little old gentle- 
man who had been so active during the consulta- 
tions of yesterday, and whose sagacity led him to 
perceive the wisdom of San Martin's conduct, pro- 
posed that the.matter should be put to the proof, 
by the Governor actually sending an order to some 
of the troops investing the town, the result of 
which, he said, would at once show on what ground 
they stood. Accordingly, an order was written by 
the Governor to the commanding-officer of a regi- 
ment of cavalry, stationed within a mile of the 
gates, desiring nim instantly to remove one league 
further from the city. Considerable anxiety pre- 
vailed during the absence of the messenger sent to 
try this experiment, and great smprise and joy 
when he returned to say, that the officer, imme- 
diately on receiving the order, broke up his quar- 
ters, galloped off, and never halted till the regi- 
ment had reached the required distance. The news 
of this delegated power over the hostile troop« be- 
ing in the hands of the Govemor, and the fact of their 
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ready obedience, flew rapidly through Lima, and pat 
an end to every apprehension of insurrection among 
the slaves, or of riotous behaviour on the part of 
the mob. It instantly restored confidence to every 
one, and put the whole society- into good hmnoiir 
with San Martin. For although it was obvious 
that the Governor could not turn tbc^ power thus 
placed in his hands to any impropo: use, yet every 
one felt there was something noble and generous 
in this show of confidence in people so recently 
his foes, and so completely at his mercy. His suIh 
sequent fgrbearance in not marching the army into 
the city was a measure no less courteous and jo- 
dicious : it not only spared the inhabitants the hu- 
miliation of a triumph, but kept his own troops out 
of the reach of temptation at a moment the most 
dangerous of all, perhaps, to good discipline. It was 
not, indeed, until the city had been completely 
tranquillized, a vigorous police established, and 
many small parties of chosen soldiers introduced 
under the command of careful officers, that the 
body of the troops were permitted to come near, 
or even to hold any communication with the city. 
In a day or two everything was restored to its 
ordinary state ; the shops were again opened ; the 
women were seen in every quarter stealing out of 
the convents ; the men ventured forth to smoke 
their cigars in the Plaza; the streets were lined 
with people returning to their homes, and with 
loaded mules bringing back trunks, boxes, and 
household articles of all lands ; the mass-bells were 
again tinkling ; the street-criers bawling as here- 
tofore ; and the great « City of the Kings" once 
more restored to its wonted noise and bustle. 
During nearly two day^^, \vimcv<i\, the apparent 
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desertion of the capital had been more complete 
than I coold have supposed possible in so larve 
and populous a place ; and as the m^ority of the 
inhabitants, notwithstanding th^ flight to Callao, 
were certainly still in the city, it was inconceiva- 
ble how so many people could have remained lock- 
ed up for such a period, without being once tempt- 
ed to peep out ; especially when the danger was 
by no means pressing or certain. We sometimes 
fimcied that the slaves were more cheerful than 
usual during this period ; but this probably was a 
deception, arising from our contrasting their un- 
distiubed gaiety, for they were quite careless about 
the matter, with the doubt and gloom which had 
beset every other mind. 

It may be mentioned here, that one of San Mar- 
tin's first proclamations declared the freedom of 
every person bom after the 15th of July 1821, the 
day on which the independence of Lima was first 
announced ; and that every slave voluntarily en- 
listing into his army should become firom that in- 
stant a firee citizen : measures which at once gave 
a death-blow to the whole system of slavery. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

INTERVIEW WITH SAN MARTIN TRAITS OP HIS 

. PRIVATE CHARACTER — ROBBERS NEAR LIMA — 
GUERILLA CHIEF— PRECAUTION USED TO PRE- 
SERVE THE PEACE IN THE CAPITAL — ADVENTURE 
OP A SPANISH VICEROY WITH A- PERUVIAN ASPA- 
STA. 

When all was quiet in the capital, I went to 
CallaOi and hearing that San Martin was in the 
roads, waited on him on hoard his yacht- I found 
him possessed of correct information as to all that 
was passing ; hut he seemed in no huny to enter 
the city, and appeared, ahove rvU things, anxious to 
avoid any appearance of acting the part of a con- 
queror. " For the last ten years," said he, " I 
have heen unremittingly employed against the Spa- 
niards ; or rather, in favour of this Country, for I 
am not against any one who is not hostile to the 
cause of independence. All I wish is, that this 
country should he managed hy itself, and by itseli 
alone. As to the manner in whidi it is to he go- 
verned, that belongs not at all to me. I propose 
simply to give the people the means of declaring 
themselves independent, and of establishing a suit- 
able form of government ; after which I shall con- 
sider I have done enough, and leave them." 

Those who heard this declaration at the tim< 
with scorn and increduWty, m\\ do well to tak< 
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notice how exactly the whole of hia suhseqnent 
conduct was in accordance with these professions. 
General San Martin is now residing in retirenlent 
at Brussels. 

On the next day» the 8th of July, a deputation 
of the principal inhabitants of Lima was sent to 
invite San Martin formally to enter the capital, as 
the inhabitants had agreed, after the most mature 
deliberation, to the terms proposed. To this re- 
quisition he assented, but delayed his entry till the 
12th, some days after. 

It is proverbially difficult to discover the resl 
temper and character of great men : and I was, 
therefore, on the watch for such little traits in San 
Martin as might throw a light on his natural dis- 
position ; and I mnst say, tlmt the result was most 
fevourable. I took notice, in particular, of the 
kindly and cordial terms upon which he lived with 
the officers, of his family, and all those with whom 
his occupations obliged him to associate. One day, 
at his own table, after dinner, I saw him take out 
his cigarrera, or pouch, and while his thoughts 
were evidently &r away, choose a cigar, more round 
and firm than the rest, and give it an unconscious 
look of satisfaction ;— when a voice from the bot- 
tom of the table called out, " Mi General !" He 
started from his reverie, and holding up his head, 
asked who had spoken. ** It was I,*' said an offi- 
cer of his establishment who had been watching 
him ; << I merely wished to beg the favour of one 
cigar of you." — " Ah ha !" said he, smiling good- 
naturedly, and at once tossed his chosen cigar with 
an assumed look of reproach to the officer. To 
everybody he was affable and courteous, without 
the least show or bustle, and I could never detect 
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in him the uliglitrai trace of affectation, or anything, 
in short, but llie real aenUment of the moment. I 
liad occasion to viiiit liim etirly one morning on 
board his schooner, nnd we had not been long 
tvaiking together, when the sailors began trashing 
t])e decks. " What a plagae it is," said San Mar- 
tin, " that these tellows will iaaist upon washing 
tlieir decks at this rate I" — " I wisji, my friend," 
Rud he to one of the men, " you would not wet us 
Iiere, but go to tile other aide." The aeaman, how- 
ever, wlio had liia duty to do, and was too well 
accustomed to the GeneraVa gentle manner, went 
cm with hia work, and aplashed us soundly. " I 
am afraid," cried San Martin, " we must go be- 
low, although our cabin ia but a miserable hole, for 
really there is no persuading these fellows to go 
out of their usual way." These anecdotes, and 
many others of the same stamp, are very trifling, 
it is true ; but I am much mistaken if they do not 
give more insight into the real disposition, than a 
long series of official acta : for public virtue, whe- 
ther justly or not, ia unfortunately held to be ao 
rare, that we are apt to mistrust a man in power 
for the vi-ry same actions, which, in a humble sta- 
tion, would have secured our confidence and es- 

On our way back to Lima we were threatened 
with an attack from a body of a ilozen robbera : 
men let loose upon sociely by llie events of the 
day. Our party consisted of four gentlemen, each 
armed with a piatol. As we rode up the great ap- 
pit>arli of the city, we saw the robbers pull three 
people off their horses, and strip them of their 
i-Ioflks, after whirli tliey formed a compact lina 
I (he roiirl, lirandiaiiing their cudgels in de- 
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IGance. We cantered on, however, right against 
them, with our pistols cocked and held in the air. 
The effect was what we expected : an opening was 
made for ns, and the rohhers, seeing their purpose 
frustrated, turned ahout, and hecame of a sudden 
wonderfully good patriots, calling out, " Viva la 
Patria I Viva San Martin I" 

On the 10th of July, I dined with a small party 
at the Marquis of Montemira's. Whilst we were 
at dinner a soldier entered with a letter, which he 
delivered to the old Governor. He was a shorty 
round-faced, daring-looking fellow, dressed in a. 
shaggy hlue jacket, and trowsers of immense width; 
with a hlue cloth cap on his head, encircled by & 
broad silver band, and by his side hung a huge 
broadsword. His nAanners were somewhat too free^ 
but not vulgar or offensive ; and there played about 
his eyes and his mouth, during the interview, axi 
expression of coarse broad humour, which a glas^ 
or two of wine, and a Uttle encouragement on our 
part, might, not improbably, have ripened into im- 
pertinence. The old Marquis, whose heart was 
open with excess of glee at all the events of the 
day, was delighted with his new guest ; and rising 
from the table, actually embraced the astonished 
soldier, who was standing most respectfully behind 
his chair, little dreaming of such familiarity. I was 
seated near a friend, who, though by birth a Spa- 
niard, was a thorough Patriot at heart, and from 
being long resident in Lima, had become acquaint- 
ed with every distinguished or notorious individual 
it contained. I observed him fall back in liis cliair, 
and in vain try to suppress a laugh on Neeing the 
Marquis embrace the bearer of the despatch. On my 
insisting upon knowing the cause of his mirtli, he 
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told me that our new friend was no other than ont 
of the most noted robbers in the whole country, 
who, not many months since, had l)een condemned 
to be hanged, but was let off with a sound whip- 
ping through the streets of Lima. San Martin, 
who was on the look-out for eyery sort of instru- 
ment to advance his purpose, had heard of him as 
B man of talents and enterprize, and had given 
him the command of a band of Partidos, or Gue- 
rillas, composed chiefly of Indians, from the lower 
districts of the Andes. 

I was much amused with this account of our new 
companion, who was urged by our host to take his 
seat at the table, and where he accordingly made 
himself quite at home in a very short time. This 
was just the sort of man to flourish in a revoluticm, 
and we found him a very shrewd person, well 
adapted to his situation in the event of any despe- 
rate service being required. He was asked if he 
had come alone, or whether he had not thought of 
bringing some of his people with him to assist in 
guarding the city at this critical moment. '< Guard 
the city I-^on't mention such a thing,*' cried he ; 
^< they are the greatest set of villains in Pern, and 
would cut the throats of half Lima before morning 
if they were trusted within the walls." 

The streets were this morning secured in every 
direction by mounted patroles, consisting of ten or 
a dozen gentlemen each, who allowed no one> with- 
out special permission, to remain out of doors af- 
ter eight o'clock. These precautions were taken by 
the inhabitants, in consequence of the tumultuous 
assemhlageB of people in the streets the night be- 
^re, shouting " Viva la PalTia\ VVv^\^lxvAfci^n.- 
(/enc/a !" and makincr a furious t\o\^ vAvvOcv ^'i»& 
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greaUv assisted by the incessant ringing of all the 
chiircn bells. Several shops were broken <^n, and 
one or two people were shot. Some judicious per- 
sons at last obtained an order that tlie bells should 
cease ringing ; after which the mob soon retired 
to rest. In the midst of the confusion a violent 
shock of an earthquake was felt, but I missed this 
by having gone on board my ship in the evening, 
a few hours before it took place. 

On the night of the lltn of July, the patroles 
did their duty so effectually, that, after it was dark, 
hardly a soul was to be seen in the streets, and not 
a door open^ except here and there, where a 
drinking-house was allowed, the solitary mirth from 
which proved the real repose of the city more than 
if every house had been rigorously blocked up. I 
walked, in company with a gentleman, over great 
part of the town, without meeting any one except 
the patrole. As we were returning through the Plasnet, 
or great square, the deep silence was'suddenly bro- 
ken by the clank of a hand-bell rung in front of the 
cathedral. Presently there issued from the palace, 
on the other side of the square, a great lumbering 
old-fashioned gilt coach ; which drove to the prin- 
cipal entrance of the cathedral, and having received 
the priest charged with the Host, or consecrated 
wafer, moved slowly away to the house of some dy- 
ing person. The Host is usually carried in proces- 
sion on foot ; but a carriage has been q)propriated 
to this duty in Lima, in consequence of a curious 
circumstance, the details of which were related by 
my companion, a person who delighted in anything 
tending to make the past tiqies look ridiculous. 

It seems that a certain Viceroy, some years ago, 
had become deeply enamoured of a celebr%.tfi.d^K.> 
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8.1, named I.a Pcrichole ; anJ as vice monarclii, 
like real monarchB, eelilom sigh in two. La Senore 
Pericbol^ aoon became mistress of the palace, wheit^ 
besides spending large sums of the public money, 
she succeeded in making her admirer even more 
contemptible than he had been before. Every re- 
quest she chose to make was immediately granted 
her, except in one trifling case, which, of course, 
she resolutely set her heart upon attaining. Her 
whim was not of great consequence, it might be 
thought, since it was merely to be allowed, for 
once, to drive in a carriage of her own through the 
streets of Lima. Now this, which to us seems the 
simplest thing in natare, was looked upon in qnite 
a diiSerenl light in the capital of Peru ; for althongfi 
any one might ride about as long as lie pleased n 
a gig, or a calesh, or in a balancia, no one ever pre- 
sumed to dream of entering a coacli but a gisndee 
of the highest class. Tlie wretched Viceroy tried 
every argument to free La Perichole's head of this 
most unreasonable fancy, but all in vain : at length 
he was obliged to set public opinion at defiance, 
and, at the risk of a rebellion, order a coach to ht 
made for the lady, whose folly was destined to ren- 
der tliera both ridiculoua. How to traverse the 
streets without being mobbed, was the next grand 
difficulty ; for the Viceroy, who dreaded the indig- 
nation of the populace, was pretty sare that he 
should never behold the (air Pericliol^ again if she 
went alone : to go in the same carriage, however, 
was too scandalous to be thought of, — besidw, 
it was not what the lady wanted, who ] 
fio in her own carriage. In the end 
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k)W, while the usual train of carriages brought up 
the rear, with the body-guard surrounding ail. It 
is said the Viceroy had a window cut in the back 
part of his carriage, for the express purpose of keep- 
ing an eye on his lady : be that as it may, it so hap- 
pened that the mob were amused with the ridicu- 
lous nature of the procession, and, instead of pelt- 
ing the ambitious damsel, followed with huzzas 
the delighted Perichol6, while she crossed and re- 
crossed the city. On returning towards the pa- 
lace, she drew up before the cathedral, and step- 
ping out, declared that the grand object of her life 
being now satisfied, she had no fJEUther occasion for 
the coach, and would therefore, in gratitude to 
Heaven, devote it to the service of the church ; 
and desired that henceforward it might always 
cany the Host, whenever the sacrament of ex- 
treme unction was to be administered to dying sin- 




CHAPTER XVII. 



TriE IStli of Jnly 1821 ia memoraMe in the an- 
nals of Peru, from the entry of Genera] San Martin 
into llie capital. Wliatercr intermediate changea 
may taka place in the fortunes of tliat courttry, ill 
freeiiom must eventually be^ established ; and it en 
never be forgotten, that the first impulse, which led 
to so glorious a consuinniiBtian, was due entirely to 
llie genius of that great Patriot leader, who (Jm- 
ned and executed the enterprize, which first ati- 
mulated the Peruvians to think and act for tbani' 

San Martin did not enter in state, as he was wd 
entitled to have done, had he cared about forms and 
ceremonies instead of cordially despising them, but 
waited till the evening, and then rode in without 
guards, and accompanied only by a single ud-ile- 
camp. Indeed, it ivaa contrary to his original in- 
tention that he came into the city on thia day; lor 
he was tired, and wislied to go quietly to rest m ■ 
cottage about balf a league off, and to enter Am 
town before daybreak next moi'ning. He bad di>- 
moDiited accordingly, aiid had just nestled hiraNlf 
into a corner, blcKsinn his stars ihnt lie was out of 
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the reach of business ; when in came two frianf, 
who by some means or other had discovered \m 
retreat. Each of them made him a speech, to which 
his habitutd good-nature induced him to listen. Onti 
compared him to Ca^uar, the other to Lucullus. 
*' Good Heavens I" exclaimed the General, when 
the fathers left the apartment, << what are we to 
do? this will never answer." — " Oh I Sir," an- 
swered the aid-de-camp, ** there are two more of 
the same stamp close at hand." — *' Indeed I then 
saddle the horses again, and let us be off." 

Instead of going straight to the palace, San Mar- 
tin called at the Marquis of Montcmira*s on his 
way, and the circumstance of his arrival becoming 
known in a moment, the house, the comt, and the 
neighbouring streets, were soon filled. I happened 
to be at a house in the vicinity, and reached the 
audience-room before the crowd became impassa- 
ble. I was desirous of seeing how the General 
would carry through a scene of no ordinary dif- 
ficulty; and ho certainly acquitted himself very 
well. There was, it may be supposed, a large al- 
lowance of enthusiasm, and high-wrought cxpress- 
sion, upon the occasion ; and to a roan innately 
modest, and naturally averao to show, or ostenta- 
tion of any kind, it was not an easy matter to re-^ 
ceive such praises without betraying impatience. 

At the time I entered the room, a middle-aged 
fine-looking woman was presenting herself to the 
General : as he leaned forward to embrace her, she 
(eJl at his feet, clasped his knees, and looking up, 
exclaimed, that she had three sons at his service, 
who, she hoped, would now become useful mem- 
bers of society, instead of being slaves as hereto- 
fore. San Martin, willi murh discretion, did not 
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attempt to r^Be ihu lady from the ground, but al- 
lowed her to make her iipp«td in the situation eL^ 
had chosen, and which, of course, ehe considereO 
the hcst suited to give force to her eloquence i he 
BEooped low to hear all she said, and when her fiitit 
burnt was over, gently raised her ; upon which she 
tlirew lierarms roimfi his neck, and concluded her 
speech while hanging on his breast. His reply 
was made with suitable earnesttte«», and the poor 
woman's heart seemed ready to burst with grati- 
tude for bia attention and affability. 

Me was next assailed by five ladies, all of whom 
wished to clasp his knees at once ; but as this could 
not be managed, two of them fastened tliemselres 
round his neck, and all five clamonre<l so loudtyto 
f>nin his attention, nnd weighed so heavily upon 
him, tliat he had some difficulty in supporting him* 
■elf. He soon satisfied each of them with a kind 
word or two, and then seeing a hule girl of ten or 
twelve years of age belonging to this party, bnt 
who bed been afraid to come forward before, he 
lifted up the astonialied child, and kissing her 
cheek, set her down again in snch ecstasy, that the 
poor thing scarcely knew where she was. 

His reception of the next person who came for- 
ward was quite diiferent; a tall, raw-boned, pale- 
faced friar; a young man, with deep-set dark-blue 
eyes, and a cloud of care and disappointment wan- 
dering across his features. San Martin assumed ■ 
look of serious earnestness while he listened to the 
speech of the monk ; who applauded him for the 
peaceful and Christian-like planner of his entrance 
into this great city — conduct which, he trusted, waa 
iinly a forerunner oftlie gentle character of his fu- 
'nie povcrnmvnt. The General's answer was in b 
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similar strain, only pitched a few notes higher; md 
it was curious to observe how the formal cold man- 
ner of ibe priest became animated, under the influ- 
ence of San Martin's eloquence ; at last, losing all 
recollection of his sedate character, the young man 
clapped his hands and shouted, << Viva I viva ! 
nuestro General I"—" Nay, nay," said the other, 
'< do not say so ; but join with me in calling. Viva 
la Independencia del Peru !" 

The Cabildo, or town-council, hastily drawn to- 
gether, next entered, and as many of them were 
natives of the place, and liberal men, they had 
enough to do to conceal their emotion, and to 
maintain the proper degree of stateliness belonging 
to so grave a body, when they came, for the first 
time, into the presence of their liberator. 

Old men, and old women, and young women, 
crowded fast upon him : to every one he had some- 
thing kind and appropriate to say ; always going 
beyond the expectation of each person he address- 
ed. During this scene I was near enough to watch 
him closely ; but I could not detect, either in his 
manner or in his expressions, the least affectation ; 
there was nothing assumed, or got up; nothing 
which seemed to refer to himself; I could not even 
discover the least trace of a self-approving smile. 
But his manner, at the same time, was the reverse 
of cold ; for he was sufficiently animated, although 
his satisfaction seemed to be caused solely by the 
pleasure reflected from others. While I was thus 
watching him, he happened to recognize me, and 
drawing me to him, embraced me in the Spanish 
fiishion. I made way for a beautiful young woman, 
who, by great efforts, had got through the crowd. 
•She threw herself into the General's arm;*, and lay 
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there full lialf a mirfuto, without being alile tn iitttr 
more tliaii " Oh mi Geimnil 1 tni General I" S\iv 
then trieil to disengage herself, but San Ma.rtin, 
who hail been struck with her enthiiaiasni nn<l 
be&aty, drew her gently and respectfully hack, and 
holding his head a little on one side, said witli n 
smile, that he ihust be pennitted to show bia grate- 
ful sense of such good-will, by one affectionate sa- 
tiite. This completely bewildered the binshing 
beauty, who, turning round, sought support in the 
arnia of an officer standing near the General, who 
asked her if she were now content : " Contenta I" she 
cried, " O Senor !" 

It is perhaps worthy of remark, that, during all 
this tiuie, tliere were no tears shed, and that, even 
in the most iheatrJeal parts, there was nothing car- 
ried so far as to look ridiculous. 

It ia clear that the General would gladly liav<? 
missed such a scene altogether; and, had his own 
plan succeeded, he would hare avoided it ; for he 
intended to hare entered tiie city at four or five in 
the morning. His dislike of pomp and show wni 
evmced in a similar manner when he returned to 
Buenos Ayres, after having conquereii Chili from 
the Spaniards, in 1817. He there managed mnf. 
tera with more success than at Lima ; for, allhoupli 
the inhabitants were prepared to give him a publii' 
reception, ho contrived to enter that capital with- 
out being (lisrovered. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 



SAN martin's head-quarters— the CONWAY PRO- 
CEEDS TO ANCON HARBOUR— JOURNEY TO LIMA 

ACROSS A SANDY DESART THE VALLEY OF LIMA 

—OUTPOST OCCUPIED BY MONTONEROS OR GUE- 
RILLA TROOPS — EMBARRASSMENT OF THE ROYAL- 
ISTS—PROCLAMATION OF INDEPENDfiNCE— TA* 
PADAfi AT THE BALL IN THE PALACE. 

Next morning I rode with two gentlemen to 
San Martin's head-quarters, a little beyond the city 
walls, on ihe Callao road. He had come to this 
place, on the evening before, from the Mai'quis of 
Montemira's, instead of going to the palace, where 
he dreaded a repetition of the same bustle. He 
was completely surrounded by business, but attend- 
ed to it all himself: It was curious to observe 
every one coming out of his presence pleased with 
the reception he had met witli, whether he had suc- 
ceeded or not. 

We no sooner entered than he recognized one 
of my companions, who was an excellent draughts- 
man, and whom he had seen on board tlie schooner 
a fortnight before. He had heard how much the 
jealousy of the Spaniards had interfered with my 
friemrs amusements, and told him he might now 
sketch away as much as he pleased, and might 
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have an escort, if he had any wish to extend his re- 
searches into the country. 

An old man came in at this moment with a lit- 
tle girl in his arms, his only object heing that the 
General should kiss the child, which he good-na- 
tnredly did, and the poor fether marched off per- 
fectly happy. The next person who entered deli- 
yered a letter to the Greneral in a manner some- 
what mysterious, and we found, on inquiry, that 
he was a spy who had been sent to the enemy's 
camp. A deputation from the city followed, to 
speak about removing the situation of a military 
hospital from the village of BeDayista, which was 
within range of cannon-shot frx>m the Castle of 
Callao. In this way he passed on from Mie thing 
to another with wonderful rapidity ; but not with- 
out method, and all with great patience and cour- 
tesy to every one. This minute attention to buri- 
ness might be useful at first ; but if a Commander- 
in-chief were to undertake to manage so many de- 
tails in person, he would waste his time to very 
little purpose : so, perhaps, the General though^ 
for, in the course of the day, he shifted his h^- 
quarters to the palace, and in the evening held his 
first levee in this ancient abode of the Spanish Vice- 
roys. 

The great audience-gallery was lighted by win- 
dows opening into a long passage, or verancfaib, 
overlooking the garden, in the centre of the quad- 
rangle of the palace. During the levee, these win- 
dows were filled with anxious crowds of women 
straining their eyes to catch a glimpse of San Mar- 
tin. On my passing one of these groups, they 
petitioned me to bring the General, if possible, to- 
'^arrfj their window. AccotdHigX^^WncD^wii^^ 
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b<l ivith one of the aids-de-camp, we conUived be- 
tween us to get hiin into conversation about some 
despatches I was about to send off; and we drew 
liim, in the meantime, towards our feir friends at 
the window. When we had nearly reached the 
spot, he was about to turn round, which obliged 
us to tell him our plan ; he laughed, and immediate- 
ly went up to the ladies, and haying chatted with 
wem for some minutes^ left them enchanted with 
his affability. 

Having at this time no business of any conse-^ 
quence to transact in Lima, I went on board, and 
removed the Conway from Callao roads to the har- 
bour of Ancon, lying about twenty miles to thcf 
northward of Lima ; in order to be near the Eng- 
lish merchant-ships, all of which had recently gone 
to that port. The Spaniards, on abandoning Lima, 
retained possession of Callao, which, being an im- 
pregnable fortress, was for the present merely 
blockaded by sea and land, and all its supplies bcH 
ing cut off, there was an expectation that the gar- 
rison would eventually be starved into submission. 
While things were in this situation, no intercourse, 
could be allowed with Callao, and the merchant- 
vessels accordingly went to Ancon to land their 
cargoes. I anchored there also on the 17th of July, 
and, having remained two days, was obliged to re-^ 
turn by land to Lima, to arrange some business re- 
lating to the detention of two English ships by the 
Chilian squadron. 

I rode to the capital in company with several 
gentlemen, and do not remember anywhere to have 
made a more fatiguing journey, aluiough the dis- 
tance was little more than eight leagues. At first, 
the whole country was a sandy desart, like that de* - 

s 2 
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aciibed at Arica ; and as nothing can be cmioaved 
more irksome than travelling over snch ground, the 
relief was very great when we reached the hard 
road, after ridmg eight or ten miles through deq^ 
sand. As we approached the great yalley of Lima, 
the. country graidually improved : .at first we could 
discover at long intervals a few blades of gnas ; 
then a little tuft of heiiiage here and then ; then a 
shrub ; next a tree ; and by and by a hedge of aloes; 
but the most pleasing object of all was a spaiiding 
stream, winding and hisnng along the sandy plain, 
accompanied in its course by a slender belt of Inigfat 
green. But when we entered the valley of Lima, 
the whole scene was changed ; fields of sugar-cane^ 
maize, rice, and various grains, appeared on every 
side ; and we rode through lanes of thick-set trees, 
over substantial roads, that eventually led us to the 
sharp crest of a range of lulls deeply indented by 
the road* From this gorge we had a view of the 
immense valley, with the river Rimac, which divides 
Lima into two parts, running through it, and lend- 
ing its copious waters to fertilize &e surrounding 
plain. 

About a league and a half from the city, we pass- 
ed one of the Patriot outposts, consisting of Mon- 
toneros, or irregulars, guarding a dep6t of horses and 
mules. 

Montonero is a provincial word adopted from 
the Spanish, Monton, which signifies a hei^ or 
pile : thus, monton de gente^ a crowd, or multitude 
of people. It is used, in ChiU and in Buenos Ayres, 
to designate bodies ^f men who make war in an 
irr^ular manner, with little or no discipline. 
2%a9e wild^ bold-looking men, who were rather 
•Aoit 10 Btatwre, but weVi-««t «nA «JiV^>aa, ^«c^ 
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•catto'ed Bbom in groups on the fTBrn^ in the fielde, 
along with the hones. The sentinelsy peciiM; along 
the walls by the road-side, formed on the wy-Hne 
the most pictnresqtie £gmet imaginahle. One of 
them, in particular, attracted oar notice : he wore 
on his head a high conical ci^ made of a whole 
imdressed sheep's skin; and over has shoulders 
hnmff a huge white cloak of hlanket-stnff reaching 
to his knees ; has lonff sword, palled somewhat in 
front, dangled aboat his ankles, roond which were 
carelessly laced sqnartf pieces of raw horse-hide in- 
stead of boots : in this garb he strode along the pa* 
rapet, with his masket over his arm, the very bean- 
ideal of a Gruerilla. On hearing ^ tramp of oar 
horses' feet, he tamed ronnd, and perceiving we 
were officen,. sainted as with all the respectfohiess 
of a discrolined soldier, hat at the same time with 
the air of a freebom son of the hills. As for the 
rest, they were like so many Scythians, and they 
stared at as with an interest at least eqoal to that 
which they inspired. 

Nothing else of particolar interest occnrred in 
oar joamey, except that, when we reached the out- 
skirto of Lima, we observed a dead body placed by 
the road-side, with a small cross laid on tne breast. 
Upon inquiry, we were told that this was the^ 
corpse of some unknown person^ exposed until 
money enough should be received from charitable 
passengers to pav for its interment* 

On reaching the dty, we found that the ebulli- 
tion caused by the recent events had by no means 
subsided Doubts and difficulties presented them- 
selves in fearful array before the eyes of the inha- 
bitants. The Spaniards, w^ formed the wealthy 
class, were sadly perplexed : if they declined en«> 
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tering into San Martin'a views, llieiv properti 
their perKUiiB were liable to cuntiacation ; if 
ncceded to hia terms, tijpy became commitli 
tbeir own government, whicli, it was etill pos 
might return to viiiit them with equal venge 
The natives, on the oUier hand, who had bette 
son to be confiilent, were even more alarmetl t 
conaeqocnceB of their present acts. Many 
tioned San Martin's aiucerity; many doubte 
power to fulfil his engagemeota. To most c 
inbabitsnta of Lima, long pampered in the I 
prosperity, such subjects were quite newi s 
was, therefore, to be expected that alarm and 
riainn ahoulil fill every breast. 

In the midst of this general doubt and ilifSi 
perhapH the least at ease was the great mo' 
the whole, to whom every one, of whatever ] 
looked up for protection — the confident an 
doubting — the Patriot ■»> w^ll "^ the Spaniard 
it reqnired a akilful hand Indeed to steer the 
of the state nt such a moment. 

The diflicnities of San Martin's situation, 
in general, tlie nature of the duties which no' 
Tolved upon hiin, are so cleoi'ly pointed out 
address to tin* Pcruviima, which he published 
this time, that an extract will be read with 
rest \ cs))ecially bb it is free from what has 
well calle<l revolutionary jargon ; in tiie u 
which the Spaniards, and their South Ami 
descendants, are great adepts. 

" The work of real difficulty, and that which 
lie courageously, firmly, and circumspectly n 
tHkcn, is to correct the vague ideas which th 
mur government has left impressed on the niii 
iJiu jireaent gpneiation. It is not lo be supji 
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however^ that this difficulty consists soTUUcb in tlia 
want of acquaintance with the adequate means by 
which the end is to be accomplished; as in the 
dangerous precipitancy with mich new goveni- 
ments reform the abuses they find established. In 
the first place, liberty, which is the most ardent ob- 
ject of our wishes, mtist be bestowed with caution, 
^sobriedad,) in order that the sacrifices made for 
the purpose of gaining it be not rendered use- 
less. Every civilized people is entitled to be free ; 
but the degree of freedom which any country can 
enjoy, must bear an exact proportion to the mea- 
sure of its civilization : if the first exceed the last^ 
no power can save them from anarchy ; and if the 
teverse happen, namely, that the degree of civiliza- 
tion ffoes beyond the amount of freedom which the 
pecoie possess, oppression is the consequence. If 
all Europe were suddenly to be put in possession 
of the liberty of England, the greater part of it 
would speedily present a complete chaos of anar- 
chy ; and if, instead of their present constitution, 
the Eng^h were to be subjected to the charter of 
Louis XVIII., they would consider themselves en- 
slaved. It is quite right that the governments of 
South America be free ; but it is necessary they 
should be so in the proportion stated; and the 
greatest triumph of our enemies would be to see 
us depart from that measure. 

** In every branch of the public welfrure, even in 
that of domestic economy, great reforms are ne- 
cessary. It may be said generally, without risk of 
errm', although the expression may look like a pre- 
judiced one, that it is essential to strip our institu- 
tions and customs of all that is Spanish ; and, ac- 
cording to the expression of the great Lord Chat- 
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. ' to iufuse Biiclj a pot— 
tion of new liealdi into the constitution, as may 
iMiable it to bear its inflrmitiee.' To make these 
reforms abruptly, uiil without diHcreet reflection, 
would be also a Spanish error ;-an<l one into which 
tJie Cortes liave at this moment (1821) fallen, by 
too precipitately chai^ng the religions and polili- 
cal state of the Peuinsula. We, on the other hand, 
ought to avoid running into anch mistakes, and to 
introduce, gradually, audi improvements as tlio 
country is prepared to receive, and for wliivh its 
people are so well adapted by their docility, and the 
tendency to improvement, ivhicli mark their social 
character."* 

Ab a measure of primary importance, San Mar- 
tin sought to implant the feeling of independence, 
by some act that should bind the inhabitants of the 
capital to tJiat cause. On the 28th of July, 1821, 
therefore, the ceremonies of proclaiming and swear- 
ing to the Independence of Peru took place. The 
troops were drawn up in the great square, in the 
centre of which was erected a lofty stage, from 
whence San Martin, accompanied by the Gover- 
noE of tlie town, and some of the principal inhabi- 
tanta, displayed, for the firat time, the Independent 
flag of Peru, calling out, at the same time, in a 
loud voice, — " From this moment Peru is free and 
independent, by the general wish of the people, 
and by the justice of her cause, which God de- 
fend 1" Then waving the flag, he ejiclaimed, " Viva 
la Patrial Viva k Libertad I Viva la Indepen- 

■ The pcculiwilj of thoe iloelrines, under all (lie tii. 
. cuiualsncca of ihe countrr and ilic (imcc, a sn sinking, ihst 
klhi) eitnci in (he origmal Rpuiisb a Bdde<< in ilic Bpp«n. 
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dencia !" which words were caught up and repeat- 
ed hy the multitude in the square, and the adjoin- 
ing streets ; while all the hells in the city rung a 
peal) and cannon were discharged amidst shouts 
-such as had never been heard in Lima before. 

The now Peruvian flag represented the rising 
sun appearing over the Andes, seen behind the 
city, with the river Rimac bathing their base. This 
device on a shield, surrounded with laurel, occu- 
pied the centre of the flag, which was divided dia- 
'gonally into four triangular pieces, two red and two 
white. 

From the stage on which San Martin stood, and 
from the balconies of the palace, silver medals were 
scattered amongst the crowd, bearing appropriate 
mottos. On one side of these medals was, " Lima 
libre juro su Indepen dencia, en 28 de Julio del 
1821 ; and on the reverse, " Baxo la proteccion del 
exercito Libertador del Peru mafndado por San Mar- 
tin." Which may bo translated thus ; " Lima be- 
ing liberated, swore its independence on the 28tli 
of July 1821 ; under the protection of the Li- 
berating Army of Peru, commanded by San Mar- 
tin." 

The same ceremonies were observed at^hc prin- 
cipal stations of the city, or, as they were termed 
in an oflBcial proclamation, *^ In all those public 
places where, in former times, it was announced 
to the people that they were still to wear their mi- 
serable and heavy chains." 

Tlie ceremony was rather imposing. San Mar- 
tin's manner was graceful and easy throughout, 
unaccompanied hy anything theatrical or affect- 
ed ; but it was a business of show and effect, and 
therefore quite repugnant to his taste, and I somrf- 
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rimes thought, there might be detected in his (am 
a momeutary expression of impatience or contempt 
of himself for engaging in such mummerv ; but, if 
it really were so, he speedily resomed his wonted 
look of attention, and of good-will to all aroond 
him. 

After making the circuit of Limay the General 
and the persons who accompanied him returned to 
the palace to receive Lord Cochrane, who had just 
arrived from Callao. 

Next day, Sunday, 29th of July, Te Deum wit 
sunff, and High Mass performed in the Cathedral 
' by we Archbishop, followed by an appropriate ser- 
mon preached by a Franciscan Friar. 

As soon as the church service was OTer, the 
heads of the various departments assembled at the 
palace, and swore << to God and the country, to 
maintain, and defend, with their opinion, penoOf 
and property, the independence of Peru firom the 
government of Spain, and from any other foreign 
domination.*' This oath was taken and signed by 
every respectable inhabitant of Lima, so ttutit, in a 
few days, the signatures to the dedajation of Pe- 
ruvian mdependence amounted to nearly four thou- 
sand. This was published in an extraordinary Ga- 
zette, and diligently circulated over the country, 
which not only gave useful publicity to the state 
of the capital, but deeply committed many men, 
who would have been well pleased to have con- 
cealed their acquiescence in the measure. 

In the evening, San Martin gave a ball at the 

palace> m the gaiety of which he joined heartily 

himself; took part in the dances, and conversed 

nith every individual in the room with so much 

^^ae and cheerfulness, that, of «X\ \>\e tAioi^^&Y'k^o 
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bceined to be the person least burthened with cares 
or dutioR. 

A strange custom prevails everywhere in this 
country at balls, public as well as private. Ladies 
of all ranks, who happen not to be invited^ come 
in disguise, and stand at the windows, or in the 
passages, and often actually enter the ball-room. 
They are called Tapadas, from their faces being 
covered, and their object is, to observe the proceed- 
ings of their unconscious friends, whom they tor- 
ment by malicious speeches, whenever they are 
within hearing. At the palace, on Sunday evening, 
the Tapadas were somewhat less forward than 
usual ; but at tlie Cabildo, or magistrates' ball, 
given previously, the lower part of the room was 
filled with them, and they kept up a constant fire 
of jests at the gentlemen near the bottom of the 
dince. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



SlstqfJuli/. — I WAS uniler the necessity of lea- 
ving Lima at thiy interesting moment, for the pur- 
pose of going to Hiiacho, a small port to the north- 
ward, to complete the stock of wator in the Con- 
way, preparatory to proeeedbg to Valparaiso ; tor 
<luring tlic siege, the watering-plate at Callao wan 
inaiicessible, and not a drop was to be found, with- 
oat going nearly sisty miles along-shore for it. 

As the wind on this coast blows always from tile 
south, it is easy to make a passage to the north- 
ward, and we reached Huacho in a few hours. 
While the ehip was taking in water and frenh pro- 
visions, 1 rode, with one of my officers, to Huaura, 
a lown on the banks of the river of the same name. 
This spot was interesting, from having been the 
Iiead-quartere of San Martin's army for nearly six 
months. Our road lay through a highly cnltivated 
country ; a new and grateful sight to us, heartily 
tired as we were of comfortless desarts and barren 
cliffs. The pleasing distinction enjoyed by this dis- 
trict is attributable to irrigation from the river 
fJiisara., tho waters of which are distributed over h 
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eonsidenible eitent of conntiy. The mivarymg 
heat of the climate, and the abiindant supply of 
water, produce a Burprising InxurisDce of vegeta- 
tion. We were shaded, dnrinff our ride, by arches 
of foliage formed of the branches of trees meeting 
over the road ; while the underwood was so thick- 
ly matted t<^ether, that sometimes we could not 
distinguish the houses, till within a few yards of 
them. 

Many of these dwellings bore a rude resemblance 
in design to a Grecian temple ; they were oblong, 
nearly flat-roofed, and ornamented with a row of 
columns along the front. The walls, which were 
about twelve feet high, were composed of strong 
canes placed upright, and wattled across with reeds. 
The columns were generally made of posts, encased 
by small rods placed close together, so as to resem- 
ble the Gothic clustered column : others were left 
hollow, being formed of rods alone. Most of the 
pillars swelled out at the bottom like a tree : na- 
ture, in this instance, as in many others of archi- 
tectural design, having probably suggested the ori- 
ginal idea. Each wall was surmounted by a sort 
of entablature, consisting of a rude wooden frieze, 
and a cornice carved with the knife. Ornamental 
tracery in wicker-work, and of a Gothic form, ran 
along the tops of the houses, and over most of the 
gates. 

This taste for architectural ornament in wicker 
is found in other uncivilized countries at a distance 
from, and holding no communication with one ano- 
ther. In Java, in Manilla, and in Ceylon, and pro- 
bably at other places in the Eastern sean, the na- 
tives are in the practice of erecting temporary 
triumphal arches ; which exhibit a great variety of 
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Tery elegant forms, of b purely Gothic cliaracter. 

In Ceylon, large buildingH, entirely of canea and 
baaket-work, are sometimes erected, of a highly or< 
namental description. The bamboo and rattan me 
generally used ; but the willow, or any pliable mil* 
terial possessing elasticity, seems to afford, iu the 
hands of these ingenious people, an cndlesH profa- 
Bion of beautiful forms. In Java, where there are 
a great number of auch arches, it is rare to obstare 
exactly the same tracery repeated, although a atri' 
king consistency of character pervades the whole- 
It is interesting to trace, in such remote regifHii, 
the same analogies which, in Europe, have beem 
conceived to afford some explanation of the origio, 
and consistency of principle oftlie two finest stylea 
of architecture, the Greci»n and the Gothic. The 
theory of Vitnivina receives all the confirmation it 
conld desire from these humble structures at Hn- 
Bitra ; while that of Sir James Hall, in the caae of 
Gothic architecture, derives no less support ima 
the wicker forms above mentioned. And theee in- 
Btances, as far as they go, seem to possess a pecu- 
liar value from being found amongst rude nation*, 
separated far from one another, and holding little 
or no intercourse with those countriea in which 
architecture has made the greatest progress ; they 
help to support ihe idea, that there may be an in- 
trinsic or natural beauty iu certain classes of fornix 
which aftenvards, in the hands of persona of hig^ . 
er powers of execution, and cultivated taste, may 
not only have afforded a ground-work, but have 
given consistency to more elaborate architectund 
systems. 

On reluming fri)m Hunura, we lost our way by 
making a wrong turn up one of the inuumeroble 
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kmea wfaicfa intersect the country in every direc- 
tion. By following one of these, we were eyent- 
nally Intmgfat to the very edge of the desart, and 
found ooraelYes once more in a sea of sand. On 
another occasion, we came to a road filled two feet 
deep with running water, and upon afterwards ob- 
aernng the others more attentively, we discover- 
ed that onr supposed roads or lanes were only so 
many water-courses, and as each field required at 
least one ditch, the cause of their numbers was ex- 
plained. The hedges appeared to be planted mere- 
ly to give stability to the embankments ; although 
their shade must also have the beneficial efiect of 
preventing evaporation. Wherever a river, or even 
the smallest stream occurs, the inhabitants gladly 
profit by it ; and nothing can exceed the fertility 
of the soil which this irrigation produces : but it is 
the misfortune of the western side of America to 
have very few rivers at that part of the coast which 
is never visited by rain. 

. At Huacho, we found the Governor at dinner 
with two or three friends. He was of the abo- 
riginal race of the coimtry, spoke a little Spanish, 
and was probably a discreet and clever fellow; 
ptherwise he would not have been left in a coin- 
roand by San Martin. The dinner was placed on 
a low table in the middle of the floor, and the whole 
party forked their meat out of one dish. It was 
interesting, on looking round the shop, to observe 
the efiect of the recent political chan^. A roll of 
English broad-doth was resting on a French wine- 
case, marked medoc ; on the tidble stood a bottle of 
champagne; the knives and forks were marked 
Sheffield, and the skreen which divided the apart- 

T 2 
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raent was made of a piece of Glasgow printed cot- 
ton. 

We sailed fur Lima again on the 4th of Angost, 

bat it was not till late at mght of the 7th that we 

reached ChoriUos, an open roadstead in front of a 

small town about ten miles to the southward of 

Lima. This spot, in times of peace a &yomrite ba- 

tbing-place for the gay world of the capital, was 

now a military outpost. Sentinels paced along the 

heights; parties of soldiers occupied the beurh; 

all the neat villas and ornamental cottages^ were 

turned into guard-houses and stables ; so that the 

beauty and comfort of the spot were utterly de* 

stroyed. As no one was allowed to proceed with» 

out a passport, I was f<Hrced to wait till a meaien* 

ger went to Idnia» and retained. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

RETURN TO LIMA — SAN MARTIN ASSUMES THE TITLE 
pF PROTECTOR — PROCLAMATION 1>ECLARAT0RY 
OF HIS VIEWS — PROCEEDINGS AGAINST THE SPA- 
NIARDS—THEIR DISAGREEABLE PREDICAMENT IN 

' LIMA — STATE OF SOCIETY. 

9th cf Aug* — On reacbing.the city, we learned 
that General San Martin had taken upon himself 
the title of protector, uniting in his own person both 
the civil and military authority of the liberated pro- 
vinces. The proclamation which he issued on this 
occAsion j» curious ; it has but little of the wonted 
bombast of such documents, and though not spa- 
ring of self-praise, is manly and decided ; and, as 
I fully believe, from a number of collateral circum- 
stances, perfectly sincere. 

" DECREE. 

<' By Don Jose de San Martin, Captain-General, 
and Commander-in-Chief of the Liberating Army 
of Peru, Grand Cross of the Legion of Merit of 
Chili, Protector of Peru. 

" Wlien I took upon me the important enter- 
prize of liberating this country, I had no other mo- 
tive tlian a desire to advance the sacred cause of 
America, and to promote the happiness of the Pe- 
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i-nvien people. A very considerable part of thete 
ubjei'ts haa alrpBdy liei>n attuned ; but the work 
would remain incomplete, and my wishes imper- 
fectly accomplished, were I not to establish perma- 
nently both the security and the prosperity of the 
inhabitants of this region. 

" From the moment of my landing at I^bco, 1 
announced, that the imperious necessity of circam- 
L-tancea obli|red me to vest myself with the supreme 
authority, while I held myaelf resgionsible to the 
country for its due exercise. Those circumstances 
have not varied, since there ia still in Peru a fo- 
reign enemy to combat ; and, eonsequently, it is a 
met»ure of necesaity, that the political and military 
authority should continue united in my person. 

" X hope that, in taking thia Bl«p, I shall liave 
the jtiatice done me to have it belii'ved, that I am 
not in&uenced by any ambitious views, but solely 
by such as conduce to the public good. It is abun- 
dantly notorious that I aspire to tranqtiiility alone, 
and to retirement Ironi so a^tated a life : but I feel 
a moral responsibility requirinj; (his sacrifice of my 
most earnest desires. Ten yearn of experience in 
Venezuela, Cundinamarca, Chili, and the tuiited 
provinces oftheriverPlate, have made me acquaint- 
ed with tiie evils which flow from the ill-timed coa< 
vocation of congresses, while an enemy still main- 
tains footing in the country. Tlie Jirst point is ta 
make sure of independence ;and afterwards to think 
of establishing Niilid liberty. The n-ligioua scmpn- 
liiusnesB with which I have kept my word through- 
out my public life, pves me a rijjbt to bp helieveil j 
anil 1 again pledge it Ui the people of Peru, by bo> 
leiiJiily promising, that the very instant their terri- 
Irirv in free, I shall rexign the command, in onlra to 
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make room for the goyemment which they may be 
pleased to elect. The frankness with which I speak 
oaght to serve as a new guarantee of the sincerity 
of my intentions. 

" I might easily have settled things in snch a 
manner, that electors, named by the citizens of the 
free department, should point out the person who 
was to govern until the representatives of the Pe- 
ruvian nation might be assembled : but as, on the 
one hand, the repeated and simultaneous invita- 
tions of a great number of persons of high charac- 
ter and decided influence in this capital, make me 
certain of a popular election to the administration 
of the state ; and as, on the other hand, I have al- 
ready obtained the suffrages of those places which 
are under the protection of the liberating army, I 
have deemed it more fitting and decorous to follow 
an open and frank line of conduct, which ought to 
tranquillize those citizens who are jealous of their 
liberties. 

" ^Vhen the time comes in which I shall have 
the satisfaction of resigning tlie command, and of 
giving an account of my actions to the representa- 
tives of the people, I am certain they will not dis- 
cover, dm*ing the period of my administration, any 
of those traits of venality, despotism, and corrup- 
tion, which have characterized the agf^ts of the 
Spanish Government in South America. To ad- 
minister strict justice to all, by rewarding virtue 
and patriotism ; and to pimish vice and sedition 
wherever they may be found, are the rules which 
shall direct all my actions while I remain at the 
head of this nation. 

" It being conformable, therefore, to tlie interests 
of the country, that a vigorous government should 
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be appointed to guard it from the enk which war, 
licence, and anarchy, might produce, 

" I declare as follows : 

** Imoy From this day forwards the supreme po- 
litical and military command of the free depart- 
ments of Pern shall be united in me, under the 
title of Protector. 

<< 2doy The Minister of Foreign Affairs shall be 
Don Juan Grarcia del Rio, Secretary of State.'' 

(And so on with the other officers of govern- 
ment^ 

<< Giveii in Lima, 3d August 1821, Second 
Year of the Liberty of Peru.^ 

(Signed) " Jose de San Martin." 

I am tempted to insert another prodamation 
which appeared on the following day, and which is 
characteristic not only of the writer, but of thtee 
distracted times. It gave the poor Spaniards a 
shock from which they never recovered : indeed, 
from the hour it was published, they dated the 
death of their hopes, and one and all seriously pre- 
pared to quit the country. Such an effect, most 
probably, San Martin wished to produce, for he 
knew the Spaniards too well to believe they could 
ever cordially associate with the natives on equal 
terms, under a free government, independent of 
Spain. 

" Proclamation addressed to the European 

Spaniards. 
** I have promised to respect your persons and 

• The Era of the Liberty of Peru commences with 1820 ; 
^ it was in that year the PatrVotft fvT«x.\axvdedand proclaim- 
•</ Independence, 
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property : I have fulfilled that promise, and none 
of you can as yet doubt my word. Nevertheless, 
I know that you murmur in secret, and that some 
of yon maliciously propagate' the idea that my in- 
tention is to abuse your confidence. My name is 
too celebrated for me to stain it with a breach of 
my promises, even where, as a private individual, 
it might be supposed I should be justified in doing 
so. 

<< However, I now finally publish the following 
articles, to confirm the guarantees which I have 
formerly given : 

<< Isty Every Spaniard, who, confiding in the pro- 
tection of my word, continues peaceably in the ex- 
ercise of his industry, swearing to the independ- 
ence of the country, and respecting the new go- 
vernment and the established laws, shall be pro- 
tected inperson and property. 

<< 2d, Those who do not confide in it are to pre- 
sent themselves, within the space of time formerly 
pointed out, to request their passports, and are to 
leave the country with all their movable property. 

** Sel, Those who remain, professing their confi- 
dence in government, and at the same time secret- 
ly working against it, as I have information that 
some do ; shaJl feel the whole rigour of the laws> 
abd shall be deprived of all their possessions. 

<< Spaniards I Yon know well the state of pub- 
lic opinion to be such, that, even amongst your- 
selves, there is a great number who pry into and 
observe your conduct. I know whatever passes in 
the most retired comers of your bouses. Tremble,' 
if you abuse my indulgence I Let this be the last 
time I shall remind you that your destiny is irre- 
vocable, and that yon ought to submit to it, as the 




only mode liy which you cau recontile your inte- 
rests with those of justice. 

" Giren in Lima, the 4tli of August 1821. 
(SigDcd) " San Martin.'' 

Such being the extraordinary Blat« of aftaira ia 
Lima, I regretted much that my orders rendered 
it necessary for me to leave this part of the coast, 
at the very moment when the interest of the poli- 
tical scene was at the highest. I wished, above nil 
thii^, to hove seen the etfect of these two decrees, 
respecting the policy of which the opinions of the 
inhabitants were much divided. It would also have 
been peculiarly interesting to have mai'ked the m^o- 
gress of improvement under the new system. TOib 
necessity of departure, however, prevented our do- 
ing so ; and we were thus made to feel one of ths 
eererest drawbacks on the pleasures of a naval life. 
Naval officers have undoubtedly, during their roving 
life, great opportunities of seeing distant places^ 
sometimes at moments of extraordinary pnblic in- 
terest, and generally without the difficulties en- 
countered by other travellers. They have also the 
advant^e of being everywhere well received, as 
tbeir situation is an universal introduction to the 
confidence and hospitality of the inhabitants. On 
the other hand, our means ore almost always madi 
cramped by want of time, our thoughts being ne- 
cessarily taken up with a variety of duties having 
no reference to the interesting parts of the bchmi' 
Thus it frequently happens, as on this occasion, 
, .thai, during our stay, we are too busy to remark 
properly what is passing; : and nre called away just 
at the moment when the interest is greatest, and 
iWien a ti'avcUer, w\\o%e time was at his own dispo- 
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•sly would ^tennine to remain. Indeed, it was 
often matter of regret to us, that almost every record 
of so many interesting and important events should 
be lost, for want of a disinterested spectator having 
leisure to note them down as they occurred. 

San Martin certainly did wisely to assume the 
supreme command, circumstance<l as lie was, es- 
pecially with an enemy's force still in the country. 
Under whatever name he might liave chosen to 
mask his authority, he must still have been the 
prime mover of everything ; for there was no in- 
^ dividual in the country who had any pretensions 
to rival him in talents, or who, admitting that he 
possessed equal talents, could hope to gain so com- 
pletely the confidence of the army, and of the Pa- 
triots. It was more creditable to assume the full 
authority in a manly and open manner, than to 
mock the people widi the semblance of a llepub- 
Uc, and, at tlio same time, to visit them with the 
reality of a despotism. He knew from personal 
experience, the mischief attending the precipitate 
cstabluihment of fre^e representative governments 
in South America: he was also aware, that pre- 
vious to raising any enduring political superstruc- 
ture, lie nmst gradually clear away the prejudice 
and error which overspread the land, and then dig 
deep into the \'irgin soil for a foundation. At this 
time there was neither knowledge nor capacity 
enough amongst the population to form a free go- 
vernment ; nor even tliat love of freedom, without 
which free institutions are sometimes worse than 
useless ; since, in their effects, they are apt to fall 
short of expectation ; and thus, by their practical 
inefficacy, contribute to degrade in public opinion 
the sound principles upon which tliey rest. 

VOL. II. u 
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: inhabitants of 
) mistake the tn 

ration of such changes ; and to conceive t 
mere formal establiahment of tree institutu 
at oiice ennure their being duly nndersto 
enjoyed, whatever may have heen the stat« 
ciety antecedently. That a taste for libei 
erentually spring up with tlie judiuions ea 
ment of free inntitutioiw, and with the pc 
enjoy civil rightJ^, is unquestionable : the i 
lies in supposing, that this will take place 
diately. With this taste wi]l come the ab 
take farther advantage of the opportonitieB 
sertiiig these valuable privileges, and of » 
them by corresponding institutions. In pn 
time, mutual confidence, and mutual forbe 
which it waa tlie narrow policy of the forn 
vemment to discourage, will of c^iurse hi 
loped ; and society will then act in conci 
consistently, instead of being as heretofon 
rope of sand, without strength or cohesion. 
In B pamphlet published in June 1824, 1 
bide, the unfortunate Ex-Emperor of I 
there octur many just reflections on this c 
The following observation seems much to t 
sent puT^ose : — " To think that we could < 
all at ones from a state of debasement, f 
that of slavery, and from a state of ignoranc 
us Iiad been inflicted upoH us for three h 
years, daring which we liad neither books 
Btnicton, and the possession of knowledj 
been thought a sufficient cause for perseuut 
think that we would gain information and 
meitt in a moment, ai if by encLantuient i t 
could acijuire evei y virtui?, forgut prejudici 
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give up faiee pretenBiong, wm a vain eipecMtion, 
anil coalJ only liave pnU'red iiito the viiions of an 
(^nthnaiajL" 

At the time I left Lima, to retorn to Valpa- 
raJBO, in Chili, which was an the 10th of August, 
the Royaliit army, under the Viceroy La Serna, 
hiring proceeded Home way to the southward, hail 
struck into the interior, in order to join the other 
divisions of the army under Generals Canterac and 
Caratala in the valley of Janja, a district in which 
the ricli silver mines of Fasco ore situated. 

The Viceroy's nitimate intentions were not 
known ; but it was supposed that after recruiting 
his army, he would return upon Lima, with s view 
to expel San Martin ; a project he was the more 
Kkely to undertake, as the Cantle of CbIIbo wan 
still under the Spanish flag. It became, therefore, 
of great importnuce to San Martin to gain piisses- 
sioii of it, and he put in motion every eiifcine of 
strength or policy in his power to accomplish this 
vital object : and at the time I left Peru, well- 
grouuded hopes were entertaiaed of its speedy sur* 
render. 

Meanwhile Lima was in b strange state of con- 
fusion. The effects of the shock wliich society had 
received by the abrupt nattire of the revolution, 
could not be expected to subside for some time ; 
while the incongruity of tlie materials of which it 
was composed offered an effectual bar to real cor- 
diality. The Old Spaniards, feeling themselven 
objects of suspicion and distrust, would will- 
ia^\y have retired from a place where they were 
considered as intruden. But this wna not ea- 
sily accomplished, without incurring sucK l<iw«» »*. 
overbalanced the danjjei: ttnA iVvwi'vaWx. *A tp'siww.- 
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what was useftil and secure in their new state, from 
what was rninousor degrading. Iii short, the circum- 
stances to which they hail been suddenly brought 
were so totally new, that, considering all things, 
their selfifihneas and Slann were very excusable. 
As these feelings were not confined to any one 
clasH, but pervaded the whole, social interconnie 
was at an end ; and we took leave of Lima, for thii 
second time, without much regret. We had now 
seen it in all the miseries of a siege, and again in 
all the distraction and exultation of the first mo- 
nients of a revolution, before anything had settled 
into its proper station, and before confidence had 
again sprung up, in place of the universal ilistrust 
which preceded the cataatrophe. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



The interest inspired by tlie present political 
xtate of South America han thrown its former con- 
dition Fnmewliat into the nhade. It will beusefnl, 
however, now that we have witnessed one of the 
last stii^gles for power made by the SpaniardH, to 
take a general view of the colonial system, which 
the Revolntion lias abolLslied ; that it may be seen 
what the grievances really were from which the in' 
habitants have been relieved. Every writer who 
lias treated of South America furnishes numberlesa 
details of the inonBtroiis abnses which affected thoB* 
countries : but the following sketch is confined 
chiefly to a general view of the most prominent feS' 
turea of the old admin isti-ation, illi)str8te<l by a fen 
-well-authenti rated anecilotes, selected not so mncl 
on «rronnt of any pi-culiar point or interest in tliem- 
solves, as from lliciv sm-viw; \ii 4iiiw the g.'iirra 
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temper and spirit of the policy by which the go- 
vernment of Spain was actuated, in her administra- 
tion of the colonies. 

The Spanish American possessions were consi- 
dered, in law, from the time of the conquest, as in- 
tegral parts of the monarchy, not as colonies of the 
mother-country : they were held in fief by the 
crown in virtue of a grant from the Pope; and 
their affairs were supposed to be regulated, not by 
the government of Spain, but by the King, assist- 
ed by a special board, named the Council of the In- 
dies. A separate code of laws also was establish- 
ed expressly for them, called the Laws of the In- 
dies. America, then, was nominally independent 
of the Spanish nation ; and upon this principle, the 
South Americans, after Ferdinand's unprisonmeiit 
by Buonapaiie, claimed an equal right with Spain 
to name Juntas to regulate their affairs, in the ab- 
sence of the King, their only legal head. At a 
moment such as that alluded to, this argument had 
some force and utility ; but, of course. South Ame- 
rica was always virtually governed by the minis- 
ters of Spain. 

The country was divided into viceroyalties, cap- 
tain-generalships, intendencies, and various other 
subdivisions. Each separate government was in- 
dependent of the others, but all were immediately 
under the King and the Council of the Indies. 

Without going into minute details, it is sufficient 
to state, that the piinciple on which the colonial 
government rested was, that no single department 
should be allowed to act without being checked by 
some other ; a principle weak and ruinous, as it de- 
monstrated a total want of confidence in the exe- 
cutive officers ; and by virtually depriving them of 
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responBibility, yet still exacting obedience, took 
away the highest and most effective motive to the 
performance of their duty. The Viceroy was no- 
minally controlled by a body called the Audiencia, 
the members of which were Emropean Spaniards, 
who were not allowed to hold lands, or to marry 
in the country. The Audiencia had the privilege 
of remonstrating with the Viceroy, and of corre- 
sponding directly with the Council of the Indies. 
But any beneficial effect which this might have had 
in protecting the people, was counteracted by the 
inordinate power of the Viceroys, and their conse- 
quent means of influencing the Audiencia, and 
every other subordinate authority, civil, military, 
judicial, or ecclesiastical. 

In free states administered by a representative 
body, and when men are allowed to act and think 
for themselves, the legislative, executive, and ju- 
dicial branches of the constitution, are easily kept 
separate by the essential distinctions in their nature. 
But in states absolutely governed, it invariably hap- 
pens that these totally distinct functionaries either 
clash or blend themselves with one another, and 
mutually neutralize their respective good effects. 
In order, as it was pretended, to remedy the con- 
stant mischief arising out of this practical ineffi- 
ciency, the number of official authorities in every 
department of the state was multiplied beyond all 
example ; for every new office required afterwards 
a dozen others to watch it. The original com- 
plexity of the machine was thus daily augmented 
by the introduction of these wheels within wheels, 
and its operative effect became less and less. 
It 18 perfectly clear that i\o »^%t<im of govem- 
»ient can he effective, as f ax aa iW i^\x\i\\t Y(Q«<^t6- 
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lity is concerned, if it be not perfectly understood 
by those whose condnct it is intended to control. 
This is true, even where the intfintions of the rulers 
are honest, and have for their sole object the Wealth 
and happiness of the people. But when the object 
is the reverse of this, and when the welfare of the 

* country is studiously repressed, there cannot be 
conceived a more efficacious plan to perpetuate its 
degradation. The evil was immensely aggravated 
also by the manner in which this unintelligible 
system was constituted. Every individual compo- 
sing it was a stranger in the land, bom in a distant 
country, and had no fellow-feeling, nor common 
interest with the inhabitants. Neither worth nor 
talents were thought of in nominating to these ap- 
pointments, the colonial offices b6ing sold in Ma- 
drid, and the proceeds, at one time, made no in- 
considerable item in the royal revenues. " All 
public offices," says the manifesto of Buenos 

' Ayres, " and employments, belonged exclusively to 
Spaniards ; and although Americans were equally 
called to them by the laws, they are appointed 
only in rare instances, and even then, not until they 
have satisfied the cupidity of the court by enormous 
sums of money. Of one hundred and seventy 
Viceroys that have governed this country, only four 
have been Americans ; and of six hundred and ten 
captain-generals and governors, all but fourteen 
have been Spaniards. The same took place in 
every other post of importance ; and even amongst 
the common clerks of office, it was rare to meet 
with Americans." This was a most grievous op- 
pression ; but the chief evil which resulted from it 
consisted not so much in the absolute loss sustain- 
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ed by tbem, m consequence of their exdusion from 
stations of profit and honour, as in the moral de- 
gradation consequent upon the absence of all mo- 
tive to generous exertion, and the utt^ hopeless- 
ness that any merit could lead to usefiil (ustinc- 
tion. 

This exclusion did not stop wkh offidal j^refer- 
ment, but pervaded every branch of the state: the 
Spanish government, not content with tying up the 
hands of the Americans, and forcing liiem to be 
idle and vicious, extended this tyranny even to the 
mind, and forbade the cultivation and exercise <^ 
those faculties which, least of all it might be 
thought, ought to be subjected to the control of 
despotism. Not only were agriculture and the 
arts, and manufactures and commerce, prohibited 
to the natives of the soil ; but literature, and every 
species of usefiil knowledge, was rifforouBly inter- 
dieted. To secure this exclusion, the inhabitants 
were forbid, upon pain of death, to trade with fo- 
reigners, none of whom were allowed to visit the 
country : Spaniards themselves could not set foot 
in the colonies without special permission, and for 
a limited time ; and even the inhabitants of the 
diiferent provinces were denied, as far it was pos- 
sible, all intercourse with one another, lest by 
mutual communication they should increase their 
knowledge. 

The difficulty of governing distant coimtries with 
justice, and with due consideration for the rights 
and happiness of the inhabitants, is familiar to the 
mind of every one who has studied our own Indian 
politics ; where, with the purest intentions of doing 
everything for the best, innumerable artifices and 
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anomeluus proviitiotuj encumber the executive ad- 
ministratioa, aiid render the syxtem utt«rly unin- 
telligible to the natives. Were the same aystem in 
tlie Wids of the I'l-own, without being, as at pre- 
sent, adtuiiiistered by a aaiuber of individuHls of 
all pBTties, and, comparativeLy speaking, indifferent 
to puliticol power and patronage, there can be little 
donbt that its practica! operation would soon prove 
destructive of the bappineas of the Indian popula- 
tion, even were the intentions of the political bu- 
tborities at home ever so virtuous. If this be true, 
with our representative government, and with thu 
stitutional checks ivhich a 



i of authority at every turn, how 
much more must it hare been in the case of South 
America 'f With ua, public opinion, as is univer- 
sally allowed, is the best safeguard of the happiness 
□f India, and of the permanence of our authority. 
But in South America, where principles of govern- 
ment diametrically opposite prevailed, the instant 
public opinion was allowed to exert its in&uence, 
the authority of the parent state was at an end. 

In proportion to the apprehension which the 
Spaniards felt that the presence of strangers might 
lessen their authority, they enforced their prohibi- 
tory laws with rigour. When the Spanish Gene- 
ral Morillo captured Carthagena, he seized all the 
British and foreign mercliants, threw them intoduii- 
geons, and would unquestionably have shot them 
all, for a breach of the lawa of the Indies, had it 
not been for tlie timely interference of the Eritiijb 
Admiral on the West India station. It was a ca- 
pital crime, according to tliat code, for any foreign- 
er to enter the Spanish duraiiiions without a li- 
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f*onso. An apprehension of the resentment of other 
nations lias grenerally prevented the enforcement 
of tlie law to its utmost extent ; but the same end 
was, perliaps, more effectually served by the most 
barbarous imprisonments. In Mr Robinson s in- 
teresting Memoirs of the Mexican Revolution, 
many curious anecdotes are given, which show the 
pertinacious and vindictive determination with 
which these regulations were enforced. Mr Ro- 
binson's cruel confinement of two years and a half, 
for no other crime than having been found in the 
country without a license, is an ample commentary 
on the whole subject. " The dungeon in the Castle 
of San Juan de Ulua, in which he was confined, 
was fourteen feet under the arches of the castle, 
and a faint gloomy light was admitted by a small 
grating at the top." One of his fellow-prisoners, 
a citizen of the United States, had the skin of his 
log chafed by the iron. " From the want of dress- 
iiiiifs and wholesome aliment, the sore rapidly in- 
croascMl. The irritation and pressure of the iron 
raiised the muscles to become completely ulce- 
rated to the bone. Unavailing were his peti- 
tions to have his irons taken off, though his groans 
and excruciating agonies, at length, so far arrested 
tlio attention of his keepers, that he was removed 
to tlie hospital. The pnysician, on examining the 
horrid state of the leg, immediately addressed a re- 
presentation to the Governor, stating, that unless 
the irons were removed, death would inevitably 
ensu(\ Uj)on the margin of the memorial, the 
(iovernor wrote the following inhuman reply, and 
sent it to tlie officer of the guard : < Que los lleva, 
»iiientras respira.* — < Let him wear them while he 
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itbes.' In a few hours this victim of Spanish 

barity died."* 

Sometimes the intruders were sent to Spain, 
ifter being long confined in the colonial prisons, 
and from thence were remitted to Ccuta, in Africa, 
after which they were seldom heard of more. Some- 
times they were sent as convicts to Malaga, and 
other Spanish ports, where they were forced to 
work in chains. By these and other means, the 
spirit of the laws of the Indies was most rigorously 
enforced, and it required an extraordinary combi- 
nation of favom*able circumstances, and the stimu- 
lus of the most powerful motives of interest and 
patriotism, to free the country from their baneful 
influence. 

It may naturally be asked, what possible mo- 
tive could give birth and permanence to so unwise 
and so wicked a system as this ? It was no other, 
than that Spain alone, and her sons, should derive 
the whole wealth of the coui\try, without allowing 
to the Americans themselves the smallest partici- 
pation, or even the slightest hope of ever participa- 
ting in those riches. 

That evil must spring out of principles and 
practices so repugnant to the laws of our nature, 
might have been anticipated. The re-action, in- 
deed, which we have witnessed upon Spain her- 
self, was inevitable; and in the decay and final 
ruin of the mother-country, we distinctly recog- 
nize a severe but merited retribution for the inju- 
ries cast upon the colonies. The enormous colo- 
nial patronage which the court possessed, com* 

* Robinson*s IVIemoirs of the Afcxican Revolution, vol. I. 
page 3)3. 
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pletely crushed the liberties of the mother coun- 
try ; — the ill-gotten money which came to it from 
America, not being the produce of Spanish indus- 
try, passed off to other countries, without leaving 
a trace of national wealth behind, — and the re- 
stricted commerce which was intended to benefit 
the Peninsula alone, destroyed her credit, ruined 
her manufactures, and finally lost her the market 
of the colonies. 

To accomplish the base, selfish, and short-sight- 
ed purpose alluded to^ the clumsy device of de- 
grading the whole population of South America 
was the only one which suggested itself to the cu- 
pidity of the Spaniards. Aod to ensure the per- 
manence of a system so liable to revulsion, the 
whole country was covered with active and expe- 
rienced agents, deeply interested in the mainte- 
nance of ^e same order of things. Humboldt has 
ascertained, that there were no less than three 
hundred thousand Old Spaniards in the colonies. 
Every art also was used to prevent the increase of 
population, by collecting the people together in 
towns, where, besides being more easily controlled 
by the military, they were prevented from forming 
establishments, and augmenting their wealth; as 
they unquestionably would have done, had they 
been allowed to spread themselves over this fertile 
country, wherever their tastes or interests should 
direct them. Agriculture, indeed, was not allowed 
to extend itself; and even so late as 1803, when 
Pluinboldt was in Mexico, orders were received 
from Spain to root up all the vines in the northern 
provinces, because the Cadiz merchants complain- 
t^d oi a diminution in the consumption of Spanish 
m/ws, I was informed at Tep\c oi «k m«d&\a^ \t^- 
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cisely aimilar baviog bc^n a few yeHTH before ac- 
tually carried into effect in New Galicin, in the 
case of some extensive and flourishing tobacfo- 
planlationa. The Americana were prevented, oil' 
der severe penailiea, from raising flax, iiemp, or 
saflron. The culture of the gmpe and olive wbb 
forbidden, aa Spain was nmderstood to aupply the 
coIonipH with wine and oil. At Buenoa Ayrea, in- 
deed, they were allowed to cultivate grapes and 
olives, but by (special permission, and only in anf- 
ficient quantity for the table. 

I'recisely iu the same epiril, colics were not 
allowed to be founde<l, though penniaxion was 
earnestly applied for by the inhabitanta ; and, in 
many instances, even schools were prohibited. A 
well 'known Spanisli miutater observed, that a 
knowledge of reading and ivritingwas qnite enough 
for an American ; and King Charles the Fourth 
said, he did not think it proper that information 
should become general in America. 

In the manifesto published by the Constitutional 
Congress of Buenos Ayres-, in October 1816, these 
grievances are forcibly drawn. " It was forbid- 
den," they state, " to teach the liberal sciences ; 
we were only permitted to learn the Latin Gram- 
mar, the philosophy of the schools, and civil and 
ecclesiastical jurisprudence. The Viceroy, Don 
Joaquim Pino, gave much offence by permitting a 
nautical school at Buenos Ayres, and in compli- 
ance with a mandate of the court, it was abnt ; 
while at the same time, it waa strictly prohibited to 
send our youth to Paris for the purpose of study- 
ing the science of chemistry, id order to teach it 
on their return." 

The iliarige in this respect b«ra%V,\^\iw*-'^'i'^'* 
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Revolution, is one of the most reinarkable circum- 
stances which have attended that great event. 
.Schools have been establiahed in all paria of tliu 
I'ountry, where the actual presence of the war liiia 
not rendereil it impossible: and the thirst for know- 
ledge and instruction formerly described as having 
no existence, has proved to be quite miivensal. 
The following estract from a Mexican newapnptr, 
is interesting, on more accounts than one : — 



" LANCASTERIAN SCHOOL. 

" The manng^rs have the satisfaction to inform 
the subscribers of the said school, that the place ap- 
pointed for its commencement is one of the liails of 
the abolished (estinguida) InqniHition, which is 
now under preparation as a school-room. It is 
tliercfori' necessary that the subscribers present 
their cliililreo, or tliose whom they think fit to re- 
comnieiul, to Don Andres Gonzalo Millan, master 
«f llie firKt class, (tlie director named by tJie patrona 
of tlie Hcliool,) who lives in No. 2, Manrique Street, 
in order that they may be duly tlasBed, aud inform- 
ed of the day of meetinf;. 

" Tlip subscribers will send, in a similar riew, 
the diildren of poor people also, who wish to be ad- 
mitted ; giving to each child a ticket to certify hit 
being entilledto adniissinn. If, in eight days frr 
the publication of tliis notice, the full numb 
children have not been presented by the sul 
hers, the managern will till up the vacanci 
their own discretion. 

" Mexico, WcducBiSay. v\ic 20th Blartli, 1G- 
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As an important branch of the execntiye goyem- 
ment, it may be mentioned, that the exactions in 
the shape of taxes, tithes, and duties, were levied 
with a degree of severity unknown in any country 
except, perhaps, in Spain. The duties on the pre- 
cious metals at the mouth of the mine, though lat- 
terly much reduced, by the impossibility of collect- 
ing the nominal amount, were, to the last hour 
of Spanish authority, a great and formidable impe- 
diment to industry. Tobacco, salt, gunpowder, 
and quicksilver, were close royal monopolies, the 
effect of which exclusion was not only to prevent 
the people from having an adequate supply of these 
articles, even at an immensely augmented price, 
but to deprive the government of a large revenue, 
which they might have obtained by* a wiser sys- 
tem. 

The horrible Alcavala, the most vexatious of 
taxes, as it is levied ad infinitum upon every trans- 
fer of goods, pressed heavily upon all classes. No- 
thing escaped the tithes, and every individual in 
the country was compelled annually to purchase a 
certain number of the Pope's bulls, under a penalty 
of forfeiting various important advantages. A man, 
for instance, who had not in his possession the 
<< Bula de Confession," could not receive absolu- 
tion on his death-bed ; his will became invalid, and 
his property was confiscated. 

Every stage of legal proceedings was in the most 
deplorable state that can possibly be conceived. 
The administration of justice, which, even in the 
best-regulated governments, is so liable to delay 
and individual hardship, had, in South America, 
scarcely any existence whatever. There were 
forms enough, and writings enough, and long im- 

x2 
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prisuntni'iitH u'itljuut number ; but 1 never yet met 
a HiDgle individual, eitliei Spaniard or American, in 
any of those countries, who did not freely Bclinit, 
that substantial justice was in no ease to be looked 
for, even where the goveimnent had no interest in 
the event. Wliat chance any one had when hia cauM 
involved a political question, it ia needless to say. 
Imprisonment, that bitter torture, was the grand 
recipe for everything ; — " Sir," said a man to qm, 
who knew well, from long experience, what it wh 
to be engi^ed in a South American law-suit, " they 
put you into prison, whatever t!ie caxe lie ; thejr 
turn the key, and never think more of you." At 
the capture of Lima, the dungeons ivere found fill- 
e<l witli prisoners long forgotten liy the courts, and 
against whom no charge waa upon record. Tho 
following extract from the Uihlioteca Americma, 
No. 3, (a periodical work recently published in 
London,) puts this branch of the subject in a strong 
light :— 

" In America, aa well as in Spain, there were 
collected together, in obsciu>^, humid, and infected 
dungeons, men and womcij, young and old, guilty 
and innocent ; the Iiardeued in crime, along witu 
tlioae who had erred for tho first time ; the patriot 
and the nmrderer ; the simple debtor with the most 
detcnnined robber, all were confounded Wither. 
Tile filth, the wretched fare, the naked ground, 
ttie irons, were all in Sontli America, the same, or 
even worse than those of Spain. The Alcalde, 
generally laki-Ti from the dregs of the people, wa8 
a kind of Sultan ; and his satellites, so many ba- 
shas, to whose severe mid capricious decrees the 
wiiliM|)py jirisoiUT!* wi'r(; compelled to submit, with- 
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sufficiently vivid the miseries to which all prison- 
ers were snhjected, or the inhumanity with which 
they were treated by their keepers. They were 
stripped of everything, deprived of all motive to ex- 
ertions—occasionally put to the tortnrc, to confess 
imaginary crimes, and in all the priHons corporal 
punishment was allowed. Such was the state of 
the prisons all over South America during the do- 
minion of the Spaniards. A Cliilian writer, since 
the Revolution, describes with great energy the 
pernicious effects of this system in that coimtry. 
< Among us,' he says, * a man was imprisoned, not 
that he might be improved, but that he might be 
made to suffer, — not that he should work, but that 
he should learn idleness, — ^not as a useful warning 
to others, but to shock their feelings. On visiting 
a prison, we beheld several hundreds of men in 
rags, or entirely naked, — their countenances wi- 
thered away, so that they were more like spectres 
in chains than men : they trembled at the presence 
of the insolent alguazil, who struck and insulted 
them. We examined the food of these miserable 
wretches, worn to skeletons, and it proved such as 
the lowest beggar in the streets would have reject- 
ed with disgust.' " 

In Lima, where the population was upwards of 
seventy thousand, there were only two small pri- 
sons ; and the want of room aggravated the other 
miseries of the captives beyond all conception. 
But the most horrible of all prisons was invented 
in Lima during the viceroyalty of Abascal. " These 
were subterranean dungeons, constructed in Huch 
a manner that a man could not place hims€>lf in any 
natural position whatever. Msmy persons, victims 
of despotism, were confined in these holes for 
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yenr^ ; and when at length let out, it was only to 
bewail their own existence, being rendered nselem 
and lielplesa fur tlie rest of their Urea ; crippled, 
and liable to acute painn and diseaBea, of an incu- 
rable nature." Tlio public gave the name of little 
hells (iniiemiilos) to these places, and they were 
allowed to exiat in Lima fully a year after the Spa- 
nisli Constitntion had been prociaimeiL 1 was in 
Lima at the time tliey were abolished, hy a public 
decree, dated the 19th of December, 1821. San 
Martin, on the 15th of October, 1821, visited thu 
priaone of Lima in person, accompanied by tho 
jndges and other public oflicprs, who furnished i 
list of nil the prisoueDi, with an account of the 
crimes alleged against them. He listened patient- 
ly to what each prianncr had to say, and at oni 
ordered a great number to be liberate<l, who ha 
been wantonly placed there, without any snfficiei 
charge, — directed proper provisions in ftitnre to be 
HDpplied to those who remained, — and appointed a 
commission, who were ordered to hear and deter- 
mine the whole of the cases within the apace of 
ttventy days, though many of them had been 
standing for several years. The most admirable 
regulations were afterwards established respecting 
the prisons of Lima. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

COMMERCIAL SYSTEM — ORDINANCE AGAINST THE 

HOSPITABLE RECEPTION OF STRANGERS COAST 

BLOCKADE CONTRABAND LAWS INFLUENCE OF 

THE CATHOLIC RELIGION BENEFITS CONFERRED 

UPON THE NEW WORLD BT THE SPANIARDS. 

The commercial system was in strict character 
with all the rest of this extraordinary mass of mis- 
government. The old principle, that the colonies 
existed only for the henefit of the mother country, 
was acted up to completely. The sole ohjects 
thought of were to gather wealth into the hands of 
Spaniards, by abstracting the riches of South Ame- 
rica ; and to take care that the* Americans neither 
supplied themselves with any article which Spain 
could possibly produce, nor obtained these supplies 
from any but Spaniardis. No South American 
could own a ship, nor could a cargo be consigned 
to him ; no foreigner was allowed to reside in the 
country, imless bom in Spain ; and no capital, not 
Spanish, was permitted in any shape to be em- 
ployed in the colonies. Orders were given, thai 
no foreign vessel, on any pretence whatever, should 
touch at a South American port. Even ships in 
distress were not to be received with common hos- 
pitality, but were ordered to be seized as prizes, 
and the crews imprisoned. 
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'Die capture of Limn has put (lie Patriota in 
possession of many riinous state papers, Home ul 
wliJL'h bare been putiliNlied, reflecting mucfi light 
on the details of tile colonial system. Amongil 
tliese is a eurious extract from the report of the 
proceedings of Uon Teodoro de Croix, Viceroj 
of Peru and Cliili, between the yeata 1784 and 
1790, drawn up by himself for the una of hia sac- 
ctssoTK. He gives nt grent lengtli, and with w 
much iniportaiice as if the whole tipaDish coloniec 
depended upon it, an account of an American ship 
from Boston, having touched at the Island of Juar 
Fernandez, in distress. She had lost, it appean, 
one of her maata, aprung her rudder, and had nui 
short of water and fire-wood. The Viceroy 8tat«8| 
that the governor of the island sent off ta the ves- 
sel, and, on <liscovering her to be in great distress, 
and that she had no cargo on board, after aome he- 
sitation as to what was the proper line of conduct 
tin Ruch an occasion, decided to act hospitably ; 
(bc habia decidido por la hospitalidad ;) and having 
allowed her to repair her damages, and to take in 
wood and water, jicrmitted her to sail. " la my 
answer to the governor," adds the Viceroy, " 1 
I'xpri'H'if d my dinpleaaure fur the bail service whicti 
be lind ri'iidered to the King, in allowing tlie strangp 
Hliip to leave the port, instead of taking possesj 
hIum both of her and the crew, and giving an a 
count of his having done so to his immediate s' 
perior, the President of Chili, whose orders t 
ought to have waJti'd for. I expressed my surpJ 
that the govHrnor of an island shonld not ' 
that every strange vessel which anchored ii 
upBn, without a licence from our court, ought tl 
treated aa an enemy, even though the natiol 
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wViith H^e belonged sLould be an ally of Spain. 
TWiB IB in conformity to the Koyal OrdinFinca of 
the 25th of November 1692. And I gave mJers, 
thatifthe ehip stioiild app<>ar^;ain,^IieBhoulcI im- 
mediately be seized, and tlie crew impriaoned. I 
also wrote to the Viceroy of New Spain, to giyo 
him an account of this transaction, and to recom- 
mend him to look out for the ship in question. 
Finally, I desired a complete statement ofthe whole 
'a^r to be transmitted to his Majesty." 

The President of Chili, it seems, wrote to the 
Viceroy to justify the governor of the island for 
what he had done, on tbe gronnd of an existing - 
treaty between the two comitries, by which the 
Spaniards were bound ta give snccours to vessels 
in distress, together with a Royal Ordinance in the 
laws of the Indies to the same eflect. The Vice- 
roy, however, true to the spirit of the commercial 
r^nlations, replies to ttie Resident's reprei 



tioQ, by again calling hie attention to the above 
Ordinance, and reprimanding him and the Audi- 
encia, for not having wit enough to see that the 
treaty and the article alluded to in the laws of the 
Indies were meant to apply solely to his Catholic 
Majesty's dominions, poits, and coast'*, north of 
*he Americas ; in which regions alone foreign 
powers had any territories ; and " not at all to the 
coasts ofthe South Sea, where they neither have, 
not ought to have, (iii tienen ni dehen tener,) any 
temtories requiring- their ships to double Cape 
Kom, or to pass thfoDgh the Straits of Ddagellan 
Or Le Maire." The Viceroy further reports, that 
this afimr of the Boston ship induced him to send, 
tvith aU due circumspection, (.coa I*' t*««^ V^°?;- 
'venjeate,) repeated ^aaUoM, a»4 ^^^^'^ ^'^ ^ 
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ttMiilniits and other officers along the wliole uiut 
ol' I'eni, " not tn nlloiv any foreign vcrscI wbal- 
evei'to ancliur; ond that, should any one entt^rtlie 
purt, the local autboritieB were sagaciounly and 
cnrpfiilly tn uie every artifice to take poaHeitaioD of 
her and of the crew. And," he adds, " leHt tlio 
Blranpieni ahonld deinnnd niipjilicH, anrl threaten to 
iiflc forcp, the cattlf and othrT iirtu'lci in die neijili- 
honvinf! fiirms, whiHi niij;lit idlind ri'lirf to llicnt, 
are to he carried oil' to thi' iiilfiior ii]mii llicsc «t- 
casionB." He alsodesircs that ni'iitinrlN ond lout- 
out men be placed on all tlie billH overlooking tirt 
coaHtH, in order that immechute inforniation may be 
given of any vphboI appearing. " I had again oc- 
casinn to repeat these cautions," says the Viceroy, 
" in conKpquenire of having received intelligence 
from a S|innjsli vessel, Inti^ly nrrivitd at Callao, that 
nn Enfthsli ship had bepn hih-m in lat, 50" soulh, 
giving herself out to he in senrcli of whaleH," 

Hail Sjiain bi-en engogeil in tho holtcat war 
with America anil EnplBiKl, nieasuri's more hontile 
could not have hceti taken. And it givea not t 
had pictnre of the feverish jealousy with which 
the colonies were gnarded, when v/v see the single 
arrival of a dismnsleil American nljip, producing a 
commotion nliing th(> whole const of New Sjiuin, 
I'eni, and Chill ; and when the aci^idental rencoa- 
tre of a Spanish ship with an English whaler, at 
the distance of thii-ty-eij(ht depreea of latitude, is 
considered sufficient canse of alarm by the Vice- 
roy of Peni, to inihice him to Eend orders to ihfl 
authorities on the coast from Guayaquil to Iqui- 
que, to redouble their vigilance in watching for 
strangers. 

This curiotin eiuL characteristic example, iliougli 
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it be not one which shows the immediate interfe- 
rence of the government with the happiness of tlut 
Americans, discloses the real extent of that jeu- 
lous and cruel system, upon which the Spaniards 
proceeded in all that related to the wants of the 
colonists, for whom they never, for a single instant, 
seem to have had the slightest consideration. 

The sole purpose for which the Americans ex- 
isted, was held to be that of collecting together 
the precious metals for the Spaniards ; and if the 
wild horses and cattle, which overrun tlie coimtry, 
could have been trained to perfonn this office, the 
inhabitants might have been altogether dispensed 
with, and the colonial system would then have 
been perfect. Unfortunately, however, for that sys- 
tem, the South Americans, notwithstandmg the 
net-work of chains by which they were enveloped, 
had still some sparks of humanity left, and, in spite 
of all their degradation, longed earnestly' for the 
enjoyments suitable to their nature ; and finding 
that the Spaniards neither could nor would fiimish 
them with an adequate supply, they invited the 
assistance of other nations. To this call the other 
nations were not slow to listen ; and, in process of 
time, there was established one of the most extra- 
ordinary systems of organized smuggling which the 
world ever saw. This was known under the name 
of the contraband or forced trade, and was carried 
on in armed vessels, weU manned, and prepai-ed to 
fight their way to the coast, and to resist, as they 
often did with effect, the guarda costas, or coast 
blockades of Spain. This smgular system of war- 
like commerce was conducted by the Dutch, Por- 
tuguese, French, English, and latterly by the North 
Americans. In this way, goods to an immense va- 
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lue were distributed over South America, and al- 
though the prices were necessarily high, and the 
supply precarious, that taste for the comforts and 
luxuries of European invention was first encon- 
ragedy which afterwards operated so powerftdly in 
giving a steady and intelHgible motive to the ef- 
forts of the Patriots, in their struggles with the 
mother-country. Along with the goods which the 
contraband trade forced into the colonies, no small 
portion of knowledge found entrance, in spite of 
the increased exertions of the Inquisition, and 
church influence, aided by the redoubled vigilance 
or government, who enforced every penalty with 
the utmost rigour. Many foreigners, too, by means 
of bribes and other arts, succeeded in getting into 
the country, so that the progress of intelligence 
was gradually encouraged, to the utter despair of 
the Spaniards, who knew no other method of go- 
verning the colonies but that of mere brute force, 
uflvsupported by the least shadow of opinion, or of 
good-will. 

How long it might have been before this slow 
importation of knowledge, and this confined degree 
of intercourse with foreigners, if unaided by other 
causes, would have stimulated the Americans to 
assert their birth-right, it is very difficult to say. 
Unforeseen circiunstances, however, brought about 
that revolution, in some parts of the country per- 
haps premature, which has recently broken their 
chains, and enabled them, by a display of enei^gy 
altogether unlooked for, even by themselves, to 
give the lie to those cruel aspersions cast on their 
national character by their former rulers. 

The operation of unrestricted trade is certainly 
the most conspicuous «ad oXiMti^ t^^>)\\. \.W. has 
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fiillowed upon the new onler of tliinge. Bat ttie 
iiction of B tree press, or of a press comparstirely 
free, is not much less remarkable. It displaya i[- 
fiiilf chiefly in the form of newspapers, whicli start 
up ill every comer where Lhe ancient authority hcia 
been Temored. These papers treat not only of tlie 
news, and of the political discnsBiona of tfie day, 
hut their columns are of^en filled with trantilatiotis 
from French and English -works, heretofore rigor- 
onsly prohibited. A vast niunber of pamphlets alao 
are scnttered over the country ; many of which, it 
is tiTie, consist of local and transitory topics ; Imt 
there are many others which contribnte essentially, 
by means of origiua) essays, as well as translations 
from foreign works of acknowledged excellence, to 
enlighten the minds of tlie people. Occasional 
abuses of this liberty bave occurred ; but, upon the 
whole, it is truly surprising to see how discreetly 
tliis formidable weapon has been liandled by per- 
sons quite untrained to its use. 

It was originally my intention to have related, 
at this place, some circumstances within my own 
knowledge, illustrative of the effect which a per- 
Fersion of the Knman Catliolic religion has had 
upon the society ; and I was the more inclined to 
lake this course, from a strong persuasion that 
both the principles and the matiners of the South 
Americans have received their deepest stain from 
this source. 

In preparing the materials, however, for this 
exposition, the task proved at once revolting and 
ungracious; and, after some hesitation, I deci- 
ded to abandon it. I felt, indeed, unwilling to 
incur the risk of shocking the feelin^^ of mwsi>i 
who may agree ivith me in v\im&aw^i "fea^ 'W. ^ 
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iO Indians will soon find it their interest to con- 
lect themselves with the settlers, and friendly al- 
liances will he formed, greatly to the advantage of 
all parties. The new motives, indeed, to industry, 
and to improvement of every kind in South Ame- 
rica, are irinumerahle ; and the intellectual expan- 
sion \vhich, according to every principle of human 
nature, may now he expected to take place, when 
the weight of tyrannical authority is entirely re- 
moved, baffles all calculation : it must, however, 
be prodigious — and perhaps the present military 
excitement, and the exclusive occupation with 
which it furnishes every class, may n«t be so great 
a misfortune as it is sometimes supposed. It may 
contribute eventually to the more tranquil esta- 
blishment of the country, by giving the inhabitants 
time to reflect and act deliberately, instead of rush- 
ing at once and unprepared, from a state of sla< 
very, into the full exercise of civil liberty. 

Notwithstanding, however, all the faults wliich 
hare been enumerated in the colonial administra- 
tion of South America, it cannot be denied that 
great or lasting benefits have been conferred upon 
that country by its European masters. 

At the period of the conquest, the whole popu* 
lation were in a state of comparative barbarism. 
Their knowledge was confined to a few rude no- 
tions of agriculture ; their forms of government 
were inartificial, derootic, and cumbersome ; they 
were acquainted with none of the arts or sciences ; 
were possessed of no literature ; in their liabits 
and customs, indeed, they Vere little better than 
savages ; and their religion, if so it can be called, 
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was a Mind idolatry, rendered still more rev 
by the practice of human ascrifices. 

Cliriatianity lias long since happily annili 
the worst of these evils ; for although there r 
a few tribes of Indiuns yet unconverted, the 
rites alluded to have no longer any exia 
Along with the knowledge and the induBtiy 
the Euritpeaiis broushf with them, there w 
troduced a more rehned system of inauuen 
of moral habits. Under the influence of eats 
ed laws, aided, perliopH, by the general use 
elegant and copious language, and an incn 
intercourse with the rest of the world, the 
of South Amerii:a were gradually elevated ■ 
rank of civilized nations, lliglier motives i 
tion, consequent upon improved testes, nat 
gave birth tu those arts and luxuries of life ' 
ministered to the new wants of the succeasi' 
aerations of settlers, who thus silently but at 
advanced the country to its present conditio 

Lai^e and beautiful cities have been built 
sea-ports, guarded by strong fortresses, cone 
ed along the coasts ; roatls of communjcatiot 
united the difTerent provinces, and rendered 
tbe ridges of the Andes passable ; while mi 
gold and silver have long poured their trei 
over the whole world. Along with the im| 
ments in agriculture came the rich prodacti 
other lands, such aa wheat and barley, tht 
and the olive, the importance of which to the 
ftd soil of a new conntry has been so well ill 
ted by the divine honours paid in early tin 
those persons by whom they were originally 
doced into Europe. 
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In addition to these ffifts', to which South Ame- 
rica owes her plentiful hanrests, the conquerors 
brought over the horse, the cow, the mule, the 
sheep, the hog — all of which, though formerly 
unknown, now abound beyond all example else- 
where. 

The civil institutions of the country, too, with 
all their defects, are infinitely superior to the rude 
establishments of the aboriginal inhabitants. And 
it may therefore be said, with strict historical 
truth, that for all those advantages by which civi- 
lization is distinguished from l^barism^— Chris- 
tianity from Paganism, — ^knowledge, in short, from 
ignorance — this vast portion of the globe most for 
ever stand indebted to the Spaniards. 
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CHAPTER XXnL 

CHILI. 

iNXIETY FOR THE FATE OF F18U, A SEAMAN OF 
THE CONWAY — CRUISE TO THE SOUTH COAST OF 
CHILI, TO INQUIRE INTO THE PROCEEVINOS OF 

BENAVIDES^ THE PIRATE HISTORY OF BENAVI- 

DE8 HIS CONDEMNATION AND RECOVERY AFTER 

HAVING BEEN SUPPOSED SHOT DECLARED CHIEF 

OP THE ARAUCAN1AN8 — HIS PIRACIES AGAINST 
ENGLISH AND NORTH AMERICANS — PROJECT FOR 

CONQUERING CHILI EQUIPMENT OF HIS ARMY 

AND FLEET—- ENERGETIC CHARACTER OF THIS 
RUFFIAN. 

We reached Valparaiso on the 28th of August. 
1821, after a pleasant passage of eighteen day 
from Lima. We had carried the trade- wind as fe 
as latitude 25^® sout*b, and reached the island < 
Juan Fernandez in thirteen days. It was a gre 
mortification to every one on board that the wf 
ther prevented our landing at this island, which J 
a classical place in nautical story, as the repu 
scene of Robinson Crusoe's adventures. 

It was now the winter season of Chili, and r 
disagreeably contrasted with the beautiful wet 
of December and Januaiy, ComYwativcly sj 
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ing, the Rales and rains were ieverely fell, and we 
■were glad to find fires in most of the houseB, a]- 
tbough the thermometer was never below 52°, and 
■•eldom below 60°. Some inconvenience arose, 
however, fiom the midden manner in which the 
northerly gales sprung up ; for the anchorage of 
Valparaiso was completely exposed in that direc- 
tion, and all communication with the shore pre- 
rented on those occasions. 

One evening I landed after sun-set, and the wea- 
ther being fine, told the coxswain to keep the boat 
ready for me, aa I intended returning on board. 
The crew, with the exception of the usual boat- 
keeper, were allowed lo wa.lk about on the beach till 
I should return. Nothing could be more serene or 
of finer promise than the evening, and I thought no 
more of the boat till two houra afterwards, when I 
was startled by observing that the wind had risen 
into B gale. I hastened t« the landing-place lo 
learn what had been done with the boat ; and on 
the way met the coxswaia, who said the gale had 
come on so suddenly he had not been able to croas 
the suif, but he had hailed Fish, iha boat-keeper, 
and desiivd him to make fast to the Customhouse- 
barge, lying off at anchor. By tliis time it waa so 
(lark we could see nothing-, and the breeze having 
greatly increased, a mount^nous swell rolled into 
the bay, which broke with a deafening clawonr 
along the shore. It was now quite impossible to 
do anytliing for the poor fellow, and I bitterly re- 
proached myself for having so heedlessly exposed 
liim t4) such danger. I lay awake all night, and aa 
my window, which looked to the sea, was directly 
over the shore, I started up a dozen times fonKT^^*^ 
I heanl llie sound o( >1\b vcrtte mS«o^ ^s« ^'-'^ 



amongflt tlic waves. Towai'da raomiag I fell 
asleup, and dreamed that the Conway and all on 
boHjd had gone to ttie bottom. From thm unplea- 
sant BiCuation 1 waa awakened by the coKHwaio, 
who came to my bed-side, all dripping with sea* 
wat«r, and IiIh hair standing on end, to tell me that 
tlie boat had been found high and dry on the beach) 
fai from the spot where she had been moored, bnt 
that there was no trace of the unfortnnate boat- 
keeper. I ran breathless to the spot ; the painter, or 
rope which ties the boat, had been chafed through; 
the oars and rudders were gone, and the gene- 
ral opinion was that the boat had been upset, and 
the poor lail swallowed up in the snige. The 
gale was atill so high as to prevent all commu- 
nication with the >jljip, and I therefore sent the 
remaining hands in different directions, and went 
myself in a stats of painful anxiety to truce the 
^lure, fearing every instant to discoyev the drown- 
ed man. I shall not attempt to describe the hor- 
ror with which 1 saw four or five people, at some 
distance, bearing along something wliich looked 
like a dead body. I could neither move nor speak, 
and the coxswain who was with me, stood nearly 
as much aghast. Still less ran 1 tell the delight I 
felt on discovering this burthen to be merely the 
black root of a tree toni by the waves from aomo 
bank, and drifted to the beach by the storm. 

After coasting all round the bay we returned in 
great despair to the boat, and upon examining- lier 
more closely 1 diatovured, lying within her, asmall 
liorn used for baling the water out. It inetantly 
occurred to me that if she had actually been upset, 
■ his bom could not possibly have remained wliere 
it WHS, and tlieretovc V\sli, I thonp-lil, niiglit yet 



bn safe. Ha<i the liom been filled with iliamonHo, 
it coald not liave been more prectiiUH to me, nnd I 
clung to the hope it afforded all thi^^ wretched day, 
the moat unhappy of my life. 1 searched every 
public botue and lodging, and offered rewards to 
the people, who dispersed themselves in all direc- 
tions in search of the shipwrecked seaman, bat be 
was nowhere to be found. 

The Recond night ctoned in and irtill no acconntfl 
of Fish. I went into company, and even found 
my way to a ball-room, in hopes to distract my 
tliougbtH ; but at every fell of the munic I thought 
I heard a cry in the surf, and quite forgetting 
where I was, repeatedly imagined 1 saw him push- 
ing ha way towards me amongHt the crowd. My 
distress was augmented by the recollection of ha- 
ving spoken somewhat sharply to the poor fellow 
two (lays before, in conseqnenre of an excursion be 
bad made to a pot-bouae without leave. Before 
morning, the state of anxiety and doubt in which I 
WHS kept, ha<l wrought me into a high fever, and I 
was pacing tlie floor opposite the window wbirli 
overlooked the sea, and watching for the first peep 
of day to renew my search, when the door was Imrst 
open, an<l the coxswcun rushed in to tell that Fish 
was safe Snd sound on board the Conway, where 
he ha<l been upwards of thirty hours, little thinking 
of the sensation be was esciting. 

It appeared, that shortly after he had obeyed the 
coxswain's orders, and tied his boat to the Custom- 
house barge, the pinnace of a merchant- vessel had 
been overset by tne surf close to him, and he had 
succeeded in rescuing the men, who afterwanis 
agreed with him that their situation was not ovw 
in which to weather eucli r tw^Vt. TVus-^ •iw.'ws.- 
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fore took ttouUy to their oers, and pulled to a brig 
not for off. Ererything was then removed that 
was liable to be washed away, except my treasure 
pf a horn. By some accident the rope was chafed 
through, and the boat drifted on the beach. Du- 
ling a casual lull a launch belonging to one of the 
ships had cfdled and taken fish fimn the brig to 
the Conway, where it seems never to have struck 
any one what our anxiety must be on shore, and no 
efiort was made to communicate what had passed 
till the gale was entirely gone. 

On the 1st of October we sailed firom Valparaiso 
for Conception, the frontier town on the coast, at 
the distance of two hundred and twenty miles to 
the southward. Our object was to learn the late 
of certain American and English seamen lately 
made prisoners by a piratical chief of the name of 
Benavides, whose h^-quarters were at Arauco, 
the capital of an unconquered Indian district of the 
same name. It is situated on the coast opposite the 
Island of St Mary's, one of the stations to which 
American and English ships repair to catch seals, 
and recruit their stock of wood and water. Bena- 
vidcs had, in the fii'st instance, succeeded in en- 
trapping the American whaling-ship Hero, which 
he surprised in the night-time ; and, with the boats 
and arms of his prize, had contrived to capture two 
other American vessels, the Ocean and Herselia, 
and finally, the English whale-ship, Perseverance. 

The history of Benavides is curious. He was a 
native of Conception, and served, for some time, in 
the Chilian army, from which he deserted to the 
{loyalists, but was retaken at the battle of Maypo 
in 1B18. He was of a most ferocious character, and 
in addition to the cvimc ol A«4ftT\iv^itL Wd commit- 
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ted many mnrders ; he was therefore niOBl Jostly 

Bcnt«Qte<l to death, tdong with faia brother and other 
delinquents. Accordingly, the whole party wera 
brought forth in the Plaza of Santiago and shot ; 
but BenavideB, though terribly wounded, was not 
killed, and had Kufficient fortitude to feign himself 
dead. The bodies being draped off, were left 
withoQt burial to be destroyed by the GallinazoB, 
a species of vulture. The sergeant who euperin- 
tended this last part of the ceremony wbh person- 
ally inimical to Benavides, ■on aeconnt of hia haring 
murdered some of his relations ; and to gratify his 
revenge, drew his sword, and, while diey were 
dragging the body of his foe to the pile, gave it a 
severe gash across the necli. The resolute Bena- 
vides bore tliis also, without flinching, and lay like 
a dead man amongst the others, onlU it became 
dark ; he then contrived to extricate himself from 
the heap, and in a most miserable plight crawled to 
a neighbouring cottage, the generous inhabitants of 
which received and attended him with the greatest 

General San Martin, who was at that time plan- 
mng the expedition to Peru, and was looking about 
for able and enterprizing individuals, heard of Be- 
navides being still ahve ; and knowing his talents 
and courage, considered him a fit person to serve 
some of his desperate purposes in those trying 
times, when, to gain the great objects in view, 
there was little scrupulousness ab^ut the moral cha- 
racter of the inatrumants. The bold ruffian himself 



at midnight, in the centre of the great square o( 
Santiago. The appointed lignoV -ww* W> ««Cii.si^a» 
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from their flints three times ; a mark sufliciGntly 
conspicuoiia for tlie purpose of distinct ion, yet of » 
nature calrulated to excite no suspicion. San Mar- 
tin accorilingly, alone and provided with a brace 
of piatols, went to the epot, where he encoiuitpreil 
Benavides, similBrly armed. After a long confer- 
cncE with the desperado, whom he finally engaged 
in his eervicc, he settled tliat Benandea should, for 
the present, Beire in the Oiilian army, employed 
against the Araucanion Indians in the south ; but 
should be ready to join the array in Peru when the 
expedition sailed. This was, perhaps, ill judged; 
for Benavides soon quarrelled with die Chilian Ge- 
neral, and once more dienged sides, ofTering hia 
services to the Indians, who were delighted to ob- 
tain so brave and unrelenting an associate. In a 
short time, his experience an<l congenial ferocity 
gave him so great an ascendancy amongst this warlike 
race, that he was elected Commander-in-chief. Hn 
soon collected a respectable force, and laid waste 
the whole of the Cliilian trontler, lying along the 
right bank of the gieat river Biobio, to the infinite 
annoyance of the Chilians, who could ill afford 
troops, at that moment, to repel these inroads : 
nearly the whole resources of the country being 
required to fit out the expedition against Pent. 

Benavides, taking advantage of this favourable mO' 
nient, augmented his authority amongst the Aran- 
caninns by many Buccessful incursions into Chil' 
tdl, at length, funcying himself a mighty nionarc 
lie thought it becoming his dignity to have a.fl> 
as well as an army. Accordingly, with the hek 
his hold associates, he captured several v 
The first of these wna the American shi- 
ii'/iicii he surprliied in the night, ns she ' 



cliflr off tbe toast. His next prize wastliu Heree- 
liii, ULi American brig, wliirh had saili'il on a eeal- 
iiig-vuynge to New Sout)i SLetlatul ; aiiJ, after 
toucliiiig there, had come on to t)ie Island of St 
Mary's, where she anchonsd in a Bmall bay exactly 
oppositti to the town of Arauco, the well-known 
scene of many desperate contests between the Old 
Spaniards and the anconquered Indioiu of that ter- 

Whilo tlie unconBtiouB crew were proceeding, 
as usual, to catch seals on this inland, lying about 
three leagues from the raain land of Arauco, an 
armed body of men rushed from the woodx, and, 
overpowering them, tied their hands behind their 
bncks, and left them under a guard on the beach. 
'I'he pii-ates now took the Heraelia'e boats, and, 
goin^ on board, surprised the captain and four uf 
liin crew, who had remained in charge of the briff ; 
and, having brought off the prisoners from the 
beach, threw them into the hold, and closed llic 
hntc)je«. They next tripped the vessel's anchor, 
and, sailing over in triumph to Arauco, were re- 
ceived by Benavidcs with a salute of musketry, 
fired under the Spanish flag, which it was their 
chief's ])leasure to hoist oit tliat day. In the course 
of the night, Benavides orilered the captain and his 
crew to heremoTedtoahouseon shore, at some dis- 
tance from the town ; tlien, taking them out one by 
one, he stripped and pillaged them of all tlieypos- 
sessed, threatening them the whole time with drawn 
swords and loaded muskets. In the morning, he 
paid the prisoners a visit ; and, having ordered them 
111 tbe capital, called together the principal people 
of the town, and desired «ach to select une an a 
jRn'aiit. I'be captain and foui oliuiw -novViW™- 
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aort of water and fuel, had piit into the Island of 
St Mary's, where she was surprised and taken du- 
ring the night. This great accession of ships, ai'ms, 
and men, fairly turned the pirate's head ; and from 
that time, he seriously contemplated the idea of 
organizing a regular army, with whicli he was to 
march against Santiago ; while his fleet was to take 
Valparaiso ; and thus Chili was to be reconquered 
without loss of time. He was thwarted a good deal, 
however, in the outset, by the difficulty of making 
the sailors useful ; one of the hardest tasks in the 
world being that of convertinff Jack into a soldier. 
The severity of his discipline, however, struck such 
terror into the seamen's minds, that be not only 
made them handle a musket, and submit to the 
drilling and dressmg, practices utterly repugnant to 
their habits, but^ for a time, entirely stopped deser- 
tion. To encourage the rest, he put the captain of 
the Perseverance to death for having attempted to 
escape ; and some time afterwards, having caught 
one of the seamen who had deserted, he inhumanly 
ordered the poor fellow to be cut to pieces, and 
exhibited the mangled body, as a warning to the 
others. 

Benavides, though unquestionably a ferocious 
savage, and a thorough-bred bucaneer, was never- 
theless a man of resource, full of activity, and of 
considerable energy of character. He converted the 
whale-spears and harpoons into lances for his ca- 
valry, and halberta for his sergeants ; out of the 
ship's sails he made trowsers for half his army ; the 
carpenters he set to building baggage-carts, and 
repairing his boats ; the armourers ue kept per- 
petually at work, mending muskets, and making 
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pikes ; inana^iig> in this way, to tarn the partica- 
far skill of every one of his prisoners to some use- 
fal account. He treated the officers, too, not un- 
kindly, allowed them to live in his own house, and 
was very anxious, on all occasions, to have their 
advice respecting the equipment of his troops. Upon 
one occasion, when walking with the captain of 
the Herselia, he remarked, uiat his army was now 
almost complete in every respect, except in one es- 
sential particular ; and it^cut him, he said, to the 
very soul, to think of such a deficiency. He had no 
trumpets for the cavalry : and added, that it was 
utterly impossible to make his fellows believe them- 
selves dragoons, tmless they heard a good blast in 
their ears at every turn : neither men nor hones, 
he said, would ever do their duty properly, if not 
roused to it by the sound of a trumpet ; in short, 
some device, ne declared, must be hit upon, to sup- 
ply this desideratum. The captain, willing to in- 
gratiate himself with the pirate, affcer a little reflec- 
tion, suggested to him, that trumpets might easily 
be made out of the copper sheets nailed on the bot- 
toms of the ships he had taken. ^< Very true," cried 
the delighted chief ; << how came I not to think of 
that before ?" Instantly all hands were employed 
in ripping off the copper ; and the armourers being 
set to work under his personal superintendence, 
the whole camp, before night, resounded with the 
warlike blasts of the cavalry. 

It is difficult to conceive how this adventurer 
could have expected his forced auxiliaries, the 
Americans and English, to be of much use to him 
in action ; for he never trusted them even on a 
inarch without a guoixd of lioT«emen> whose orders 
ivere to tpear any oT\e \\\vo tjAX^io^Xft^ Vi «^^»^ \ 
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in thif way he nfterwards carried them many a 
wearyieague over the country. 

The captain of the ship, who had given him the 
briHiant idea of the copper trmnpets^ had, by these 
means, so far won upon his good-will and confi- 
dence, as to be allowed a considerable range to 
walk in. He, of course, was always looking out 
fpr some plan of escape ; and at length an oppor- 
tunity occurring, he, with the mate of the Ocean, 
and nine of his own crew, seized two whale-boats, 
imprudently left on the banks of the river, and 
rowed off. Before quitting the shore, they took 
the precaution of staving all the other boats, to 
prevent pursuit, and, accordingly, though their 
escape was immediately discovered, they succeed- 
ed in getting so much the start of the people whom 
Benavides sent after them, that they reached St 
Mary's Island in safety. Here they caught several 
seals, upon which they subsisted very miserably 
till they reached Valparaiso. 

It was in consequence of the ^opo^t of Bena- 
vides's proceedings made to Sir Thomas Hardy, 
the Commander-in-chief, by these persons, that 
he deemed it proper to send a ship, to rescue, if 
possible, the remaining unfortunate captives at ' 
Arauco. I was ordered on this service ; and the 
senior officer of the squadron of the United States 
having no ship to spare at that moment, I was di- 
rected to use equal exertions to liberate the sea- 
men of that nation. The captain and mate of the 
Herselia, who had recently escaped, offered me 
their services as pilots, and I was much indebted 
to them for their zeal and local knowledge. 

It ought to have been mentioned before, that 
Benavides sometimes, when it suited his pur^oae^ 
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affecteil to call liiinnclf a S|)niilBb officii', anil often 
hoisted a Irijiaiiitth flag ; tliough, in general, ))« car- 
ried colours of his own invention, aa chief of tbe 
Araucanian nation, an<l declared himself totally iii- 
ilependent of Spain. The circumstance of his nome' 
times calling himself a Spaniard, together with his 
having received asBistance from Chiloe, made it 
rather delicate ground for neutrals to tread. I wse, 
therefore, instructed to avoid any measures likely 
to embroil ua with the conteniling parties ; but to 
recover the BCBmen, if possible, without offendiog 
either Spauiards or Chiliaiiij. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THI BAT OF CONCBPTIOK-— TALCUHUAKA— DK80LA- 
TION CAUSED BY THB WAR— RITBR BIOBIO-^SI- 
LAPIDATED STATE OF THB TOWN OF CONCEPTION 
— PENCO — STRATA OF COAL— TORNE— CHARAC- 
TER OF THE INHABITANTS OF THE SOUTHERN 
PARTS OP CHILI. 

As the wind, at this season of the year, blows 
almost constantly from the southward, the passage 
from Valparaiso to Conception was very tedious ; 
for, though the distance was little more than two 
hundred miles, it occupied us seven days before 
we came in sight of the high lands over the town. 
As we approadied the shore we were cheered with 
the appearance of hills wdoded from top to bot- 
tom, a sight to which we had long been strangers. 
The Bay of Conception is a large square mlet, 
open on the north, while the south and the west 
sides are formed by a high promontory jutting out 
from the main land, and bending into the shape of 
an elbow ; each side being, three or four leagues 
long. Talcuhuana, a miserable town, with a dila- 
pidated fort, is the sea-port of Conception, and oc- 
cupies the south-western angle of the square. The 
present city lies a league frirther inland, about five 
or six miles distant from Talcuhuana. 

We found in the harbour a ship from Lima» frill 
of Chilian Royalists : unhappy people who had 
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emigrated to Peru, wben their c<rantiy had heen 
rendered independent by the arms of San Martin. 
Being followed to Linuiy by their evil geninsy they 
had resolve^ to return to their native place ; and 
throw themsetyes on the mercy of their soccessfnl 
countrymen the Fkitriots of CmlL These poor peo- 
ple, strangers in their own land, now found their 
possessions in the hands of others, and scarcely 
knew whither to bend their st^». 

I landed with one of the midshipmen, intending 
to ride to Conception, and on the beach met the 
captain of the ship which had brought the passen- 
gers. I had known him in Lima a moat staunch 
Royalist, and was amused to find him here trans- 
formed into just as staunch a Patriot. The truth is, 
that be, like many others we met with, whose sole 
object was gain, cared very little for either side ; 
and though he had the art to seem thoroughly in 
earnest in his politics, never thought seriously of 
anytliing but of bis freight. He introduced us to 
tlic Governor of Talcubuana, who received us with 
a statcliness of manner, worthy of the insignifi- 
cance of his situation ; and when we spoke to liim 
about horees, said very pompously, he would most 
l^ladly use bis influence to get us mounted. In the 
meantime, we strolled over the town and decayed 
fortifications, lately, we were told, in perfect re- 
pair ; but the rains are here so bard, that exposure 
to a few wet seasons soon demolishes any work 
not built of stone. On returning to the Govern-' 
ment-bouse, we found no horses, nor could we bear 
any tidings of our obliging friend bis Excellency 
the Cxovernor. We therefore cast about for some 
other assistance, and at last, tired of waiting, walk- 
ed/ into a house, where 'we o\»«sv^A. «. ^^^uvVk^kv^a 
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rfniUng, Rixl some Indies sitting at work. Wi* sflt 
liown and cJiatt*'il for soma time willi them, anil 
on commonioating onr distreaa, the worthy master 
of the hot[!<e being pleased, as he sAid, with our 
attention in visiting him, Bud gratified, perhaps, by 
the attention we paid to his good lady, who wan 
neither yonng nor handsome, said be would lend 
UH hia own liorses, whispering mysteriously in our 
ears at tlie same time, that the governor's offer was 
merely " un chaaco" — a trick. 

Tiilcnhuana is described in books an stnmgty 
fortified ; and it certunly is capable of being ren- 
ilered very formidable ; but the works have been 
allowed to go to decay, and all that now remainn 
iH a liitch of no great width or depth. Over this t» 
thrown a drawbridge, which we crossed on horse- 
back in fear and trembling, lest it should break 
down. The sentinel who g;uaTded it was a rough, 
half-dressed, donkey boy, n^ho staggered under the 
weight of a musket, on the lock of wliich we read 
the word TOWER. 

After parsing the barrier, we rode over a Bwamp 
of some length, along a hard, well-made road, which 
brought WH to some low g^-aiwy hills, from which 
we had a fine view nf the country. In the interior, 
the motuitains were clad in the richest verdure j 
with many extensive and beantjful openings, expo- 
sing to view hanks of rich grass and long vistas in 
the forests, varied by masses of light and shade; 
the whole prospect bringing to our recollection 
some nf the moM carefully managed park scenery 
of England. The scale, it is tme, is here some- 
what more extensive, although the resemblance is 
equally striking when the landscape is examined in 
detail. 
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These reflections led vs to quesdon our gnkW 
as to the causes of the deserted nipearance of so 
magnificent a country. He was an mtelligent maiii 
and gave a melancholy account of the destructive 
wars, of which this country had heen the theatre 
for some years past : first, when the Chilians were 
struggling against the Spaniards for their Uberty, 
and lately, during the contest between the Chilians 
and the Araucanian Indians, under tlie outlaw Be- 
navides. Sometimes one party were masters of the 
country, sometimes the other ; but to the poor in- 
habitants it mattered little which ; since both armies 
drove away the cattle and the sheep, and not un- 
irequently the inhabitants themseWes, burning their 
dwellings, destroying their enclosures, and laying 
the whole country waste. 

In the course of our ride we passed over many 
leagues of land, once evidently covered with ha* 
bitations, but now totally deserted, and all the 
cottages in ruins. Rich pastures, and great tracts 
of arable land, of the finest quality, were allowed 
to run to weeds ; without a single individual to be 
seen, or a cow, or a sheep, or, indeed, any living 
thing. The absence of peace and security had 
thus in a few years reduced this fertile country to 
a state of desolation, as complete, for all the pur- 
poses of life, as that of the desarts on the coast of 
Peru. 

When we came within half a league of the town 
of Conception, we first saw the great river Biobio, 
at that place about two miles wide, and flowing 
past in a majestic manner. From a neighbouring 
height could be traced the windings of this grand 
stream for many leagues up the country, till lost 
fight of amongst tVxe mQ!viTvtA.\Ti&. The town of 
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Conception^ oTon al a distance, partook, in its ap- 
pearance, of the chanu:ter of the times ; for the 
churches were all in ruins, and the streets in such 
decay, that we actually found ourselres in the 
suhuibs before knowing that we had reached the 
town ; 80 complete had been the destruction. Whole 
quadras, which had been burnt down and reduced 
to lieaps of rubbish, were now so thickly over- 
grown with weeds and shrubs, that scarcely any 
trace of iheir former character was distinguishable. 
The grass touched our feet as we rode along the 
footpaths, marking the places of the old carriage- 
ways. Here and there parts of the town had escaped 
the ravage, but these only served to make the sur- 
rounding desolation more manifest. A strange in- 
congruity prevailed everywhere : offices and court- 
yards were seen, where the houses to which they 
nad belonged were completely gone; and some- 
times the houses remained, in ruins indeed, but 
everything about them swept away. Near the cen- 
tre of the town, a magnificent scidj^tured gateway 
attracted our attaxtion. Upon inquiry, we found 
it had been the principal entrance to the Bishop's 
Palace, of which there was not a vestige left, al- 
though the gateway was in perfect preservation. 
Many of the houses which did remain were unin- 
habited ; and such is the rapidity with which ve- 
getation advances in this climate, that most of these 
buildings were completely enveloped in a thick 
mantle of shrubs, creepers, and wild-flowers, while 
the streets were everywhere knee-deep in grass and 
weeds. 

The Plaza, or great square, generally the resort 
of a busy crowd, was as still as the grave. At one 
end stood the remains of the cathedral, rapidly 
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crumbling to dust ; the whole of the western aisle 
had already fidlen in, and the other parts, built of 
brick, and formerly covered with polished cement, 
stood bare, and nodding to their fidl. A solitary 
peasant, wrapped in his poncho, stood at the comer 
of the square, leaning against the only remaining 
angle of the cathedbral ; and in a dark comer, 
amongst the ruins of the fidlen aisle, were seated 
four or fire women, round a fire, cooking their meat 
by hanging it in the smoke over the embers. 

In some of the smaller streets there were many 
more people ; for the town, though stiipped of its 
wealth and importance, was not altogetner depo- 
pulated. The few remaining inhabitants had drawn 
together for mutual support and consolation in these 
sorrowful times. The children were almost all 
handsome, and had the appearance of belonging to 
a fine race : unlike their parents, they were uneon- 
scious of the evils by which their country had been 
overwhelmed, and looked as happy and merry as 
their elders were despondent and miserable. 

The governor received us courteously, and gave 
us all the information he possessed. Accounts, he 
said, had been received of Benavides having cross- 
ed the river Biobio at a place called Monterey, 
twenty-five leagues above Conception. He had 
marched upon Chilian, a town about thirty leagues 
off, in a N.N.E. direction ; and had with him thir- 
teen hundi'ed followers, including the English and 
Amencan seamen taken at Arauco. A consider- 
able force, he told us, had recently marched from 
Conception, and succeeded in getting between Be- 
navides and the river Biobio ; there being also a 
Well-appointed force in Chilian, it was next to im- 
Possible, he thought, tbaltUe outlaw could now es- 
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eiq>e. Benavides, it seemed, aever gave quarter, 
but the go/temoT as«iired me that, as the ChtlianB 
did not retaliatiB, the seamen incnrred bo danger 
on this account. I was anxibos to engage some In- 
dian messenger, to communicate either with the 
pirate himself, or with his captives ; but the gover- 
nor drew up at diis, and expressed some surprise at 
my thinking it either proper or possible to negotiate 
with this desperate outlaw, who was, he said, little 
better than a wild beast, and approachable only by 
ibrce. 

As correct information respecting the further 
proceedings of Benavides would probably reach the 
local government in the course of a couple of days, 
I determined to wait for the courier, and to employ 
the interval in examining the Bay of Conception. 
An officer was accordingly sent with boats, to sur« 
vey and sound all the different anchorages, while 
the ship proceeded to several small ports lyinground 
the bay. The first of these was Penco, a town 
built on the site of the old city of Conception, which 
was swept away by a great wave, that accompanied 
the earthquake of 1751. When the city was to be 
rebuilt, a more inland situation was chosen, but as 
it stands at present on low ground, it is question- 
able whether ai^ earthquake wave of any magnitude 
might not still reach it. As we had heard of coal 
being in this district, we engaged a guide to show 
us where it was to be found, and had not walked a 
mile into the country before we reached some ex- 
cavations at the surface of the ground, from which 
the coal is worked without any trouble. The seam 
is thick and apparently extensive, and might, pro- 
bably, with due care and skill, be wrought to any 
extent. 
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In the eoone of our walk to the ooal-piti, we 
fell in with an intelligent nativoy who offei«d Urn* 
self as our guide, and interested ua a good deal, 
by his account of the past and present state of the 
country. He had been cattle-keeper, he said, to 
a farmer, and, at one time, had charge of two hun- 
dred beasts ; but that his master had not <Hie left, 
and was now as poor as himself. The estate had 
formerly produced many thousand fiemegas of wheat, 
which had served to maintain a considerable popur 
lation : << but," added he, " the fields are now grown 
up with long grass ; all the enclosures, and all the 
houses gone ; the cattle entirely driyen off ; and the 
inhabitants dispersed, no one knows where. Who 
will rear cattle, or sow grain, if not sure of the 
herd, or the harvest ? and so," added he, ** it will 
continue till these sad wars and incursionB are at 
an end, and property be made secure ; for nobody 
will remain, even in this fertile and beautiful coua^ 
try, in such times as the present." The correct 
feeling which this rude peasant displayed fw the 
natural beauties of his native spot was very remark- 
able, for he was never tired of expatiating on the 
picturesque graces of the landscape ; and was per- 
petually callmg our attention, as we walked along, 
to some new and more pleasing aspect which the 
scenery had assumed. He was so much delighted 
yvith our admiration of Ids coimtry, that he forgot, 
^ our praises of its beauty, the calamities nnder 
'Which it was labouring; and having, probably, 
rarely met Vith such sympathy before, he scarcely 
^ew how to thank us for our companionship. 

The natives of the soutiiem provinces of Chili 
^^e always been described as a bold and hardy 
*^*<^ of men, aUhcm^^ xiot %o^ww\>iLa «a their 
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^hbonrai the Indians of Aibugo, who, though 
yOn conquered in single battles, were never com- 
ietely enbdned by thiB Spaniards. Whenever a 
judicioiis President happened to be at the head of 
the government of Chili, a treaty was generally en- 
tei^ into between that state and the Araucanians ; 
yet notwithstanding the acknowledged fact that 
these alliances proved invariably advantageous to 
both parties, the next governor would, in all pro - 
foability, go to war ; considering it unworthy to re- 
main on good terms with a set of savages. From 
that moment, a miserable conflict was commenced 
of inroads on one side, and hard fighting on the 
other, equally mischievous to Chilians and Arau- 
canians. These wars generally began by the Spa- 
nish disciplined troops entering the Indian territo- 
ry, and possessing themselves of the capital, Arau- 
co, and other towns ; but, ere long, they were always 
forced to retire before the bravery and numbers of 
the Indians ; who, in their turn, entered and laid 
waste the Chilian frontier, drove off the cattle, and 
dispersed the inhabitants, acting pretty much in the 
style of our Borderers of old. However spiritecl 
and romantic such a state of things may sound in 
poetical description, it is very melancholy to wit- 
ness in real life. Indeed, while this poor peasant 
was detailing to us the ruin and misery which had 
l>efiillen his country, from this profitless and barba- 
rous system of warfare ; and when his narrative 
was confirmed by every circumstance around us, 
we ielt somewhat ashamed of the lively and plea- 
sing interest, with which we had recently listened 
to an account of the very same transactions, at a 
dbtance, and before we had witnessed the reality. 
On returning to the beach, wc were assailed by 
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iie Ml, which had just risen above tlie tree% ac- 
companied by the planets Jupiter and Satnm ; 
and we were admiring the same scenery, now 
brightly illuminated, which we had passed through 
in the dark ; when one of the natives, somewhat t6 
our surprise, left his logs, and looking up, asked us 
what we thought of it ; of course we answered, it 
was most beautiful. " Si Senores," replied he, quite 
delighted, " Resplandeciente I" as if he were not 
less struck than ourselves with the beauty of the 
sight. I mention the circumstance, as affording 
another instance, among these rude people, of a 
degree of taste and feeling for the beauties of na- 
ture, which we never met with in any other part 
of South America. 

After purchasing the timber, we bargained with 
a wild-looking IncHan, who had joined the group, 
for a mule-load of wine, which he had brougtft in 
skins for sale. It was of good quality, though ra- 
ther sweet, and cost about twopence halfpenny a 
bottle ; cheap enough certainly, but exactly double 
the usual price, as we discovered afterwards. We 
also bought seven logs of wood, each twenty-one 
feet long, and twelve inches square, for nine dol- 
lars ; which is about five shillings each. The wood 
called Ligny was as good as ash, and answered 
well for building boats. We learned afterwardg 
that we had paid about one^fourth too much. 
There was a great variety of squared timber foi 
sale, adapted to different purposes, but this, whidi 
was the dearest, appeared to be much the best. 

The district of Conception, as far as natural ad- 
vantages go, is richer than most other parts of Chili ; 
it possesses also a hardy and intelligent population, 
a delightfal climate, and a soil of the most fertiU 
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kitiil, ca|iiiblo uf piuilucing llic finest wiiu»l, vlnei 
ulives, Biid Uiu I'iuliest imuture i it is covered wii 
bXt«)iBive fureHtB of vatu&ble timber, contoina coi 
in ahiindDDCo, a.s well as freestone end litne, cloi 
tu tlie abore : beaiileH being rumisbed with eice 
lent porta, ami nuinberleiia Nmall atreonis, it ie ii 
U'reeiiteil by a large river, navigable for upwardfi i 
H hundred niilea. Notwithatanding all theie at 
vantages, it haa been almost entirely depupulatei 
and tbo whole country allowed to run to waste, 
ia to be hoped, however, that the spirit which an 
mates the rest of this regenerates! country will sol 
lead to some new syBtem of political meaHDre 
eitlier for tile defence of tins magniScent distrii 
against the inroads of the Indians ; or, what won: 
ha infinitely better, tbr niahitig jieace with ihent, c 
terms which would render it tlieir interest to un 
Rcrvo a lasting and cordial friendship with the 
neighbours, 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

I 
DEFEAT OF BENATIDBS— -ISLAND OF MOCHA— AEAU- 

CO THE CAPITAL^ BUKNED— -SACK OF THE CITT, 
BY THE CHILIAN SOLDIERS — FENELEO^ CAFTAIN 
OF A FAKTT OF AEAUCANIAN MERCENARIES — RE- 
TURN TO CONCEFTION-^YISIT TO THE INDIAN 
QUARTERS — INTERVIEW WITH FENELBO— -RETURN 
TO yALFARAISO— CHILIAN GOVERNMENT OA« 
ZETTE RESPECTING BENAVIDES. 

On the morning of the 12th of October, authen- 
tic accounts arrived of Benavides having been de- 
feated near Chilian, and his army dispersed, whOe 
he himself had escaped across the frontier, accom- 
panied only by a few followers. By the same op- 
portunity, we were informed that the Chilian sloop 
of war Chacabuco, without waiting for the troops 
sent by land to co-operate with her, had made an 
unsuccessful attack upon the Indian capital Arauco. 

Having previously obtained information, that two 
of the American seamen, captives with Benavides, 
had succeeded in escaping from lus camp, and in 
getting on board the Chacabuco, I immediately pro- 
ceeded in quest of that yessel, being most desirous 
of seeing these men, iD^ order to learn the frite of 
their companions. Without some such informationy 
it was obviously impossible to know where they 
were, or how to assist them. I therefore made the 
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best of my way to the anchorage of AraacOy bnt, to 
my mortification, no vessel of any kind was there, 
and I proceeded on to the southward, having rea- 
son to think the Chacabaco had gone in timt di- 
rection. After two days* search, I feQ in with her 
at anchor between the mainland and the island of 
Mocha. This island is oyemm by horses and pigSi 
both of which are nsed as fresh stock by the whale- 
ing and sealing aliips in the Pacific 

The two American seamen were immediately 
sent to me, and it appeared firom their statement, 
that when Benavides marched from Anmco a month 
before, he had left Mr Moison, captain of the brig 
Ocean, together with several Aonerican and Eng- 
lish Beamen, to fit oat the ship Perseverance ; but 
tliat all the rest of the captives had been forced, at 
the point of the bayonet, to accompany the army. 
During the march, they had been so strictly guard- 
ed by a body of cavalry, that it was not until after 
they had crossed the river Biobio, that an oppor- 
tunity occurred for these two men to efiect their 
escape, and, after suffering many hardships, to reach 
Conception. This information decided me to re- 
turn immediately to Arauco, for the purpose of 
making an attempt to rescue Captain Moison and 
the seamen, shoidd they still be on the spot. I had 
little hope of success, indeed, since hearing of the 
Chacabuco's attack on the place ; for it seemed 
probal)Ie, that, on that occasion, the prisoners would 
be sent off to the interior. 

On entering the bay, I had the mortification to 

perceive, by various symptoms, that we were too 

lute ; for, on the bar of the river Toobool, which 

;)asse8 near the town, one of the prizes was in 

ilfinnm ; beJund the high groxmiAa ioiT£v\w% \.\v<i. bar- 
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jott rose a great cohmm of smoke from another 
/nrning ship ; and the town of Arauco itself was 
also on fire. All this showed that an attack had 
been made, and that the Indians had fled ; smce it 
is their invariable practice to bum their towns, and 
everything they cannot carry with them, whenever 
they are obliged to retreat. I anchored off the fla- 
ming town late in the evening ; and^ having com- 
mmiicated with the Chilian ships lying there, learn- 
ed that the Araucanians, under one of Benavides 8 
officers, had been attacked on that morning, but 
had speedily given way, and fled to the woods, af- 
ter setting fire to the town and all the ships. 

On the morning of the 19th of October, I land- 
ed at Arauco, to make, if possible, some arrange- 
ment with the commander of the Chilian expedi- 
tion, in the event of any of the prisoners effecting 
their escape, and reaching his camp< We foimd the 
head-quarters established in the centre of the ca- 
pital, which had consisted of fifty-six houses, ar- 
ranged in rows : nothing now remained but a num- 
ber of black square marks, except where a few 
houses had been more substantially built than the 
rest. Part of the walls of Benavides's own house 
were still standing, but the rafters and the door- 
posts were burning on the floor when we visited it. 
On the walls we could see the names of some of 
the captives who had been confined there, traced 
with charcoal, or scratched with a knife. Captain 
Sheffield of the Herselia, who had accompanied us 
from Valparaiso, carried us through the town, where 
he had been so long a prisoner, and over the smo- 
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feet high, and gonrded by towen al two of the an- 
gles, with one of its sides resting against a amall 
steep hill, aboat a hundred and fifty feet in hei^t 
Though insignificant in size, it is neyertheleas a 
classical city, and well known in Spanish song and 
history. It was fix>ni this place that the celebrated 
Valdivia made his last march, and it was afterwards 
the principal station of the great saTage general, 
Lautaro. Arauco was often taken and rettdcen by 
the Spaniards and Indians in old times ; and by a 
carious anomaly in the history of this conntry, these 
very Araucanians, who, for three centuries, haya 
been fighting desperately, and not unsuccessftdly, 
against the Spaniards in Chili ; now. when the com- 
mon enemy is driven out, and liberty proclaimed, 
take up arms under a renegade Spanish officer, and 
fight against the liberated Chilians. 

On going to the top of the hill, we commanded 
a view of a coimtry fiilly as rich in fine woods, 
lawns, and rivers, as that near Conception ; and 
could not help lamenting, that the profuse gifts of 
nature should be thus utterly wasted. The Chilian 
camp presented a very curious scene : the soldiers, 
on entering the town, had found, in the half-burnt 
store-houses, and in the cellars^ cut in the rocks, 
various articles taken out of the prizes : some oi: 
them were loaded with plates, dishes, and cooking 
utensils ; others with books and charts. One man 
had got hold of a broken quadrant, which puzzled 
him exceedingly ; another was stirring up his fire 
with a long whale harpoon ; and one poor fellow 
came running up to us with a bundle of the Tract 
Society's publications, which he had just found : 
but was greatly disappointed when we declined 
becoming purchasers. 
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Before I returned on board, the commander of 
le Chilian forces told me, that a party of Indian 
aziliaries under his orders had that morning taken 
iiree Araucanian prisoners, two of whom they had 
deliberately put to death, an4 had sold the third to 
himself for four dollars. We expressed great hor- 
ror at this anecdote ; but he said it was absolutely 
out of his power to control these Indians, who made 
it a condition of their' service, that they should ne- 
ver be denied the privilege of cutting the throats 
of their prisoners. Besides these three prisoners, it 
appeared that there had been a fourth, a young 
woman, the wife of one of the men butchered in 
the morning. The commandant, however, had ac- 
cidentally omitted to tell me this circumstance, 
which I did not learn till late in the evening, after 
I had gone on board. He had, in vain, tried to 
prevail upon Penel^o, the Indian in command of 
the auxiliaries, to release her ; but this' savage, af- 
ter putting her husband to death before the poor 
woman's face, refused to give her up for a less ran- 
som than thirty dollars — a sum which no one in 
the camp was willing to advance. It was provoking 
not to have heard of the circumstance during the 
morning, since, had she been liberated, she might 
have been employed to carry a letter to the cap- 
tives I was in quest of, who, I had now no doubt, 
were removed into the interior by the Araucanians, 
when they 9.ed to the woods. 

On the 20th, I went on shore as soon as it was 
day-light; but my vexation and disappointment 
were extreme, on learning that Peneleo, with his 
troop of Indians, had set out on their return to 
Conception two hours before, taking the poor wi- 
llow along with them. While we were speaking on 
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the sobjecty a soldia', who had met the Indians, 
rode into the camp. On heing interrogated nhont 
tlie woman, in whose &te we began to take great 
interest, he said, she would probably never reach 
Conception alive, as Jie had heard Peneleo threat- 
en, that, nnless she left off crying, he wonld cer- 
tainly kill her, as be had killed ber husband the 
day before. 

As Conception lay directly m onr way to Val- 
paraiso, I determined to call there, not only to con- 
cert some measures respecting the captive seamen, 
tthould they make their appearance, but also, if pos- 
sible, to rescue this poor woman from the Indians. 
Accordingly, after waiting another day at Arauco, 
and seeing no hope of gaining intel%ence of the 
prisoners, we sailed for Port St Vincent, a small 
secure harbour, not far from the bay, and rather 
nearer than Talcuhuana to the town of Conception. 
I lost no time in riding to the city, along with one 
of t}ie officers ; but our haste was needless, for we 
were stopped at the gate of the government-house 
by a domestic, who, by closing his eyes, and re- 
clining his head on one hand, intended us to under- 
stand that his Excellency was taking his siesta, and 
could not be disturbed. Nothing, as all the world 
knows, puts a Spaniard more out of humour than 
intemipting his siesta ; and, as we wished to solicit 
his favour for our countrymen, we thought it pru- 
dent not to urge the point on the attendants, who 
shuddered at the very thoughts of it. Meanwhile 
we strolled along the banks of the magnificent river 
Biobio, which washes the walls of the town. In 
our walk we observed many black-eyed dames, sit- 
ting rurally enough at their doors, spinning with 
^^^tt^and Bpindle^ while tW\x dvMx^Tv^Xvj^^^Wxt. 
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tbem in the street. They wore Bowers in their hair 
in the Chinese fashion, and were dressed with great 
neatness: we found them quite willing to make 
acquaintance^ and to chat with the strangers. 

In process of time we saw the Governor, who 
ohliffingly allowed us to go to the Indian quarters ; 
but ne smiled incredulously, and shook his head at 
our Quixotical project of rescuing the distressed 
damsel, saying, it was quite useless to attempt treat- 
ing with PeneUo, who had scarcely anything hu- 
man about him. 

We made our visit to the Indians at a most un* 
propitious hour, for they had just finished their 
dinner, and were all more or less tipsy. On our 
entering the court-yard of their quarters, we ob- 
served a party seated on the ground, round a great 
tub full of wine ; they hailed our entrance with 
loud shouts, or rather yells, and boisterously de- 
manded our business ; to all appearance, very lit- 
tle pleased with the interruption. The interpreter 
became alanned, and wished us to retire ; but this 
I thought imprudent, as each man had his long 
spear dose at hand, resting against the eaves of 
the house. Had we attempted to escape, we must 
have been taken, and possibly sacrificed, by these 
drunken savages. As our best chance seemed to 
lie in treating them without any show of distrust, 
we advanced to the circle with a good-humour- 
ed confidence, which appeased them considerably. 
One of the party rose and embraced us in the In- 
dian feshion, which we had learned from the gen- 
tlemen who had been prisoners with Benavides. 
After this ceremony, ,they roared out to us to sit 
down on the ground along with them, and with 
the most boisterous hospitality, insisted on onr 
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dnnking with theiit; a reqaest which we cheerful- 
ly complied with. Their anger soon yanished, and 
was succeeded hy mirth and satisfaction, which 
speedily hecame as outrageous as their displea- 
sure had heen at first. Seizing a &yourahle op- 
portunity, we stated our wish to haye an interyiew 
with their chief, upon which a message was sent 
to him ; but he did not think fit to show himself 
for a considerable time, during which we remain- 
ed with the party round the tub, who continued 
swilling their wine like so many hogs. Their heads 
8oon became affected, and their obstreperous mir^ 
increasing eyery minute, we felt our situation by 
no means agreeable. 

At length Penel^o's door opened, and the chief 
made his appearance ; he did not condescend, how- 
ever, to cross the threshold, but leaned against the 
door-post to prevent falling, being, by some de- 
grees, more drunk than any of his people. A more 
finished picture of a savage cannot be conceived. 
He was a tall, broad-shouldered man ; with a pro- 
digiously large head, and a square-shaped bloated 
face ; from which peeped out two very small eyes, 
partly hid by an immense superfluity of black, 
coarse, oily, straight hair, covering his cheeks, and 
hanging over his shoulders, rendering his head 
Roraewhat of the size and shape of a bee-hive. Over 
his shoulders was thrown a poncho of coarse blan- 
ket-stuff. He received us veiy gruffly, and appear- 
ed irritated and sulky at having been disturbed : 
lie was still more offended when he learned that 
we wished to see his captive. We in vain endea- 
voured to explain our real views ; but he grunted 
out his answer in a tone and manner which show- 
^d iw plainly that he Tve\\\\<e\ ^'X, ww ^^hed to 
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anderRtand ns. We were deterred from pressmg 
the matter farther, by the sight of his spear, which 
was within his reach, and had akeady heard too 
much of his habits to disregard his displeasure. 

"Whilst we were in conversation with Peneleo, 
we stole an occasional glance at his apartment. By 
the side of a fire, burning in the middle of the floor, 
was seated a young Indian woman, with long black 
hair reaching to uie ground ; this, we conceived, 
could be no other than the unfortunate person we 
were ia search of; and we were somewhat disap- 
pointed to observe, that the lady was neither in 
tears nor apparently very miserable ; we therefore 
came away impressed with the unsentimental idea, 
that the amiable Penel6o had already made some 
impression on the young widow's heart. 

Two Indians, who were not so drunk as the 
rest, followed us to the outside of the court, and 
told us, that several foreigners had been taken by 
the Chilians in. the battle near Chilian, and were 
now safe. The interpreter hinted to us, that this 
was probably invented by these cunning people, 
on hearing our questions in the court ; but he ad- 
vised us, as a matter of policy, to give them each 
a piece of money, and to get away as fast as we 
could. 

On the 23d of October we sailed from Concept 
tion, and on the 26th anchored at Valparaiso. 

About a fortnight after our return, we were 
greatly rejoiced by the arrival of Captain Moison, 
and the seamen, so long captives^ and in search of 
whom we had been so ineflfectually employed. As 
we had formerly conjectured, they had been re- 
moved to a considerable distance inland, when 
Aranco was attacked. It was very satisfactor)''^ 

2^2 
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however, to learn, that all the priaoners bad at kwt 
succeeded in making their escape, after the hattle 
in which Benavides was rooted near Chilian. They 
had found their way to different ports of the coast, 
and, after many diificulties, had reached Concep- 
tion, where they procured a passage in a ahip co- 
ming to Valparaiso. 

As the Conway did not again yisat Chili, after 
leaving it at this time, I found some difficulty in 
discovering what had become of Benavides at last. 
Fortunately, however, I obtained possession of a 
Chilian Government Gazette Extraordinary, pub- 
lished officially at Santiago, which gives a hiirtory 
of the rise, progress, and close of his career. 

I insert a translation of this document, as it is 
not only curious in itself, but shows the singular 
state of the Chilian frontier at that time ; and helps 
also, in some degree, to fill up the forgoing in- 
complete sketch. 

" Santiago, Saturday, 23d February 1822. 

" Public Vengeance / 

** Be It known to all Chilians, who are interest- 
ed in the glory of their country — and all who 
watch tlie conduct of the South Americans, that 
tlni execution which has taken place to-day is in no 
r(?Hpect derogatory from that scrupulous attention 
(d(^liciideza) which Chili has always paid to the 
rif^hts of all parties engaged in the war, so vigor- 
ously carried on by her against the pertinacious in- 
terfcTenco of the Spanisli usurpers. This outlaw, 
who hnn just been execntfcd, \a Vicente Benavides, 
ifoii of 1 oribio, jailoi* uv Q,\iMT\i>i^>. vnr\\v^ Y^wSackSA 
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of Conception : he was a foot soldier m the Platriot 
army, and had attained the rank of Serjeant of 
grenadiers at the time of onr first revolution. He 
then deserted to the enemy at Membrillar, and in 
the memorable action at that place under General 
Makenna, was taken prisoner, and brought by the 
corps de reserve, along with the army, which were 
marching on that side of the river Maule, to be 
^tried by a court-martiaL Near the city of Linares, 
he set fire to a store-house and fled, taking advan- 
tage of the army making preparations for a night 
attack. He continued in the employment of the 
tools (serviles) of Ferdinand, imtil again taken pri- 
soner on the glorious 5th of April 1818, on the 
plains of Maypo. He was kept as a prisoner until 
tie was sentenced, by a military tribunal, to be 
shot as a deserter ; but having survived the exe- 
cution in the most extraordinary manner, he pre- 
sented himself to the General of the army, and of- 
fered his services to dissuade the Indians and the 
other inhabitants, on the southern bank of the river 
Biobio, from lending themselves to the desperate 
and illegal war in which the Spaniards wished to 
involve them. His offer was accepted : passports 
were given him^ and other documents relative to 
his commission. Thus accredited he proceeded to 
the town of Los Angeles, and from thence to Na- 
cimiento, where he succeeded in persuading Don 
Juan Francisco Sanchez, Commander of the Spa- 
nish troops, that he possessed ability to keep up 
the desolating war, which had almost ceased on 
the southern frontier of Chili. The commander ac- 
cordingly retired to Valdivia, leaving Benavides as 
Commander-in-chief of the whole frontier. He 
commenced his authority by a most scandalous ac- 
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tion, directly against life lawa a! wnr. He attack* 
ed an ulficer of llie name of Riveras, who com- 
raaniled a party in tlie fort of Santo Juana, and 
took him prisoner, with fourteen Holdiers who were 
saved from t)ie bloody attack. It was deemed pro- 
per to propose to exchange for this officer the wife 
of Benavides, then a prisoner in the dty of Con- 
ception ; and for tiiis pnq)ose, Lieutenant Don 
Eugenio Torres was sent with a flag of trace. Be-< 
navides agreed to the proposition ; but his de- 
praved disposition inspiring hirt with diatraBt, fae 
detained the flag of truce and the soldiera, and 
sent back the officer Riveros alone. The officer of 
the advanced guard applied for Torres, who had 
borne the flag of truce, stating, that Benavides'a 
wife had already been sent from tile fort of San 
Pedro ; nevertheless, with an excess of ferocity, 
u^theard of in this enlightened age, that very night 
he ordered the officer's throat to be cut who had 
brought the flag of truce, althoug;)) he had actually 
supped in his company. The fourteen soldiers, 
who had been made prisoner, were also put to 
death on that night. 

" His BubFiequent proceedings were marked by 
a similar spirit ; even the instructions which he 
gave to the commanders of his guerrillas seemed 
to be written with hlood, for, in them, he constgna 
to death ' every insm^nt, whatever might be nil 
oflence ;' — orders which were executed with an ex- 
actness that characterizea these vile instmmente eT 
cruelty. These murderous agents were in the ht 
bit of olTeringto the peaceable peasants the terr 
ble alternative of following them, or of being pi 
to death. They slaughtered cliildren, women, r 
' ' ■ "■ ■ n \w\nu piven r 
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road thev had taken, or of the mountain in which 
they hafl hid themselves. In the month of July 
1820, when General Freire was passing through 
the Hacienda of Totoral, cm the hanks of the river 
Itata, a widow presented herself to him ; her hus- 
band, she said, nad been killed a few days before, 
. by the captain of a guerilla party, for having given 
information that the party had been in his house. 
Actions similar to this were innumerable, and quite 
notorious in the districts of Chilian and Rere. At 
a place called Cajon de Palomares, a party of the 
enemy found an old man of sixty years of age, his 
wife, his daughter, and three nephews, all poor 
people, and ImVing robbed them of aU they nad, 
finished by murdering them ; their bodies were af- 
terwards carried to the burying-place of Concep- 
tion, in April 1821. 

<' In this manner the contest was maintained 
ever since the year 1819 — very much, it may be 
observed, in the manner the war has been carried 
on by the Spaniards themselves in all parts of 
South America. 

*^ Several times the Intendant of Conception, 
Commander-in-chief of the army of the south, by 
authority of government, put the law of retaliation 
in force ; but with characteristic moderation, and 
with the sole view of repressing these violations 
of the laws of war. At other times this conduct 
was changed, and offers of pardon, approved by 
his Excellency the Supreme Director of the Re- 
public, were made to those who should give them- 
selves up ; and these promises were l^ld sacred 
even with the most atrocious. The commanders 
and officers of the Chilian army were restrained 
from exercising the just resentment inspired by tlie 
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the 27th of NoVember, 1820, vpoD which be pr"'^ 
pooed terms of peftce, only ft* Uie pmpose of bc'^ 
ii^ mora perfidious. He sent the Presbyter F^* , 
r^fi with the deepatch containing his propos*)^ 
His mesaenger, of courae, enjoyed the immTii:v> Jy 
which the rightB of war gave him, but, at the vc ^ 
same time, tie chief who sent him took advaTixiXs' vy _ 
of the iBODieiit, and ordered a aquadron of hof^e ^ 
continue the hostilitiea. Eventually he thx-e,^-^ O 
the mask of the King's authority altogether - ^^^iC 
when Brigadier Prieto informed him pf "^^ ^»\V 
Lima, upon whicli Benavidea had formerly ^^^ *:;l^r^' 
himself dependant, he displayed his true '^J*^x--act^ 
in his anawer: and declare'l ' that he wo^li-l |^ 

war Bgainat Cliili to the last eoldier, even " >^ ^ . Vl 
pendence were acknowledged by the KioB ^*.V«_ 
whole Spanish nation.' ^*>tl th 

" It was natural that one crime aboT^*! i^a / 
others. He had either beea accustomed to p^ 'o 
reapect to the laws of nations, or he hoped »„ ^ *»o 
ceal those actions from his govemment ; he i/ti^**^ 
it may, he did everything to emtabliah the char^Ma.^Jr 

,of B pirate. He equipped a Corstdr to cmW^ ^ 
the coast of Chili, giving the commander ivii*^^^ 
tions to reapect no flag whatever, • and *" "^^- 
death the crew of every 'nanrgent vesaeV ^^ -** 

Meet with, and of every ^^^j ^j^.^^ ^'-S^S*" 
- OTCn nupect to beloi^.to ingorgettta* 

law of vwir can this he JU^i^f ^^ ; *>^ 

« n,« Bituation of Ar^ dit^^,,V^^*'-, 

^ ftW of Sam. M*^^";^,,, -^^^f^.^ 

(hfboaf belonging ^^^ ^A «JvV^\^ \^^ 
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fall of their companions, so inhimianljr mnrdeied ; 
but nothing could mitigate the insane fary 4>f this 
monster Benavides, and his iniquitous associates. 
He took prisoner in an action, on die 23d September 
1820, Don Carlos Maria O'Carrol, and ordered him 
to be shot immediately. On the 26th, on the banks 
of the rirer Laja, he attacked three hundred men 
of the Coquimbo battalion, No. 1, and some mill*' 
tia, which had been sent to reinforce the head- 
quarters; the action was so sharply maintained, 
that his dastardly person was in some danger. At 
eight o'clock next morning he addressed a despatch 
to Major-General Don Andres Alcazar, offering 
to spare the lives of all those who should give 
themselves up unarmed. It happened that this 
worthy veteran had run short of ammunitioD, and 
his people were worn out with fatigue ; he there- 
fore capitulated, giving up at once his arms and 
his life. The officers were immediately shot, with- 
out being allowed the consolations of religion ; one 
person only escaped by accident. Friar N. Castro, 
of the order of Hermits. Major-general Alcazar, 
and Sergeant-major Ruiz, were then delivered over 
to the Indians, that they might be speared to death, 
along with three hundred families who had assem- 
bled on the island of Laja. 

" He lost no opportunity of destroying every 
town he came near, burning as many as ne possibly 
could. And, not deeming all this sufficient to glut 
his insatiable disposition, he opened a communica^ 
tion with Carrera, one of the chiefs of the anarch- 
ists, who was laying waste the province of Men- 
(]()za, and invited him to take a share in these de- 
vHstHtionfi, 
*' lie was at length deCeaXfid tit C«tv^\!C\«ti <ixv 
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sWim on ahore tp look for a supply. At daylight 
on the fdlowing morning, the tide admitted of his 
boot approaching the shore, when he landed imder 



^e pretext of procoring a messenger to carry des- 
patdbes to the Shipreme Director, which he said he 
bad brought from Conception. He concealed his 



name, but the patriotic individuals, Don Francisco 
Hidalgo, and Don Ramon Fuensalida, proprietors 
of the neighbonrinff groimds, being informed who 
he really was, by tWsoldier who sWnm ashore the 
day before, arrested him on the beach. 

** From the notorious nature alone of his deeds, 
even the most impartial stranger would have con- 
demned him to the last punishment ; but the su- 
preme government wished to hear what he had to 
say for himself, and ordered him to be tried accord- 
ing to the laws. It appearing on the trial that he 
had placed himself beyond the laws of society, such 
punishment was awarded to him as any one of his 
crimes deserved. As a deserter to the enemy he 
merited death — as a frequent violator of all military 
laws, he had forfeited every claim to be considered 
as a prisoner of war — as a pirate, and a barbarous 
destroyer of whole towns, it became necessary to 
put hun to death in such a manner as might sa- 
tisfy outraged humanity, and terrify others who 
should dare to imitate him. In pursuance of the 
sentence passed on the 2l8t of this month, he waa 
this day dragged from the piison, in a pannier tied 
to the tail of a mule^ and was hanged in the great 
square. His head and hands were afterwards cut 
off, in order to their being placed on high poles, to 
point out the places of nis horrid crimes, Santa 
Juana, Tarpellanea, and Arauco. 
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to nil tl'e officers ^^ ^^ l,e 

towards Uie r ^^-„,g to draw j ^ ft,- 
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The 5th of April, heing the aimiyeraaiy of the 
battle of Maypo, which decided the hie of Chili, is 
an era introduced, natorally enough, on every pos- 
mble occasion. The foregoing line» form a stanza 
of thair most popular national songf. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
CHILI. 



ST&lCti OF cniLi— 



Afteh returnmg from this very busy and amQ- 
hing (rip to Araucu, 1 landed my instminents and 
Ret up an obxfivatory at Valparaiao, where I ho- 
ped to proBt by a. week or t*n days of leisiire, 
which were allowed roe hefore proceeding on a 
fi'eith cniize to the Northward. Nothing, indeed, 
ctjold be leSB favouruhle to the saccessfiil peifon 
aiLCe of the delicate experiments I had uodertaken 
than tht! constant hurry and diatraetion in which I J 
waa necesaarily kept at this time ; but I was will-l 
ing to give them a chance, and although in tlicT 
end nothing material waa accomplished, I liad tliJ 
aatisfaction of acquiring eufhcient experience i: 
using Mime of thn instruments which were new | 
mi:, and eappcially tlie Invariable Pendulum of CaJ 
tain Kater, thai, upon Bobnequent occasion 
enabled lo take advantage of accidental n 
which utiierwisi: nmat liave been lost. It 
liowever, my present purpose, lo enter ii 
detail of these operations ; their results ar 
al /ength in llie Apiwndii, and I sliall me 
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mark, in jMflfiing, that even in so burned a way 
there is something particularly interesting in xh 
progress of astronomical observations. The beau 
tiful regularity and absence of all bustle in the ce 
lestial movements— the majestic silence with whici 
they are conducted—and the total separation whicl 
exists between them and the afiairs of the earth 
come forcibly home to the imagination when th< 
attention is seriously called to them. Wliile thi 
observer's eye is fixed at his telescope, in expecta 
tion of some approaching phenomenon, and his ear ii 
conscious of no sound but the beating of the clock 
he feels for the time lifted into another sphere, anc 
admitted, as it were, to a companionship with thi 
wonders of distant planets, and is tempted to asl 
how, with such objects of curiosity aha interest a' 
his command, he can ever condescend to minffh 
with the turmoil of human affairs, or exchange th< 
contemplation of such matchless order for the in 
stability of earthly passions ? The fascination o 
such pursuits can only be known to those whc 
have deeply indulged in them ; and I am sure the) 
wiU bear me out in the assertion, that there are feM 
purer enjoyments. 

On the 14th of November, 1821, 1 received or 
ders to proceed in the Conway firom Valparaisc 
towards Lima, and to call by the way at the inter 
mediate ports on the coast of Chili and Peru 
The object of this cruize was to inquire into th( 
British interests at those places ; to assist and pro< 
tect any* of his Majesty's trading subjects ; and, ir 
a general way, to ascertain the commercial resource! 
of the district. Several points of this inquiry have 
formed the subject of official reports ; but, as an} 
intorest they possessed was of a temporary nature, 

2c 2 
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I ghall not repeat them here, but confine myself to 
B general skel*ii of wlial we saw on the voyage. 

The ship being rcquireil, by a certein ilay, for 
Otlier services, we were much restricted iu time ; 
" which was the more to be regretted, as accidental 
UTCumstances put it in our power, if we had pos- 
aeascd leisure, to have visited many of tlie mines 
nndet considerable advantages. Homed, how- 
ever, as we were, it was impossible to take more 
than a superficial glance at that interesting part of 
the eownUy, and we ivere more solicttoos to mark 
the effects of tiie recent political dianges od the 
mining system, thau to investigate minutely the 
nature of the ores, or to inquire into the detuls 
of working tliera. 

Sailin); from Valparaiso on IJie 15th of Novem- 
her, on the 16th, a little before sunset, we steer- 
ed into the Bay of Coquinibo ; and having anchor- 
ed the ship, landed at a puint, near some hots, in 
order to inquire our way to the town of La Sere- 
na, or Coquinibo, lying two leagues to the north- 
ward. 

On entering a remote foreign port, which ua 
one on board the ship has before visited, there al- 
ways arises a delightful feeling of curiosity and 
uncerteinty, which recalls those juvenile emotions. 
with which every boy has read llubinson Crusoe. 
The reality, in general, comes fully up to the vivid 
promise which the imagination liolds oat ; nor ia 
this interest abated by tlie repeated sight of new 
objects, but, on the contrary, each new place seems 
more curious tliaii the last : and as the sphere of 
■ iljservation is enlai'ged, curiosity becomes more 
■i>i|mtii'nt. though, at the same time, it is, fortn 
luitely, mora easily gvalified. The world, indeei' 
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in every place, is so thickly crowded with new and 
varied objects, that no traveller, even by the most 
awakened attention, can observe thoroughly the 
details of any scene ; and his interest is thus kept 
constantly alive by the certainty of meeting every- 
where with novelty. If he does not fall in with it, 
in the great outlines and broad distinctions, he is 
sure at least to find it in the minute shades of dif- 
ference, which experience will teach him to discri- 
minate, and enable him to apply with increased sa- 
tisfaction, as the objects of comparison are multi- 
plied, and his familiarity with them extended. In 
the first instance, the observer's pleasure sprit^ 
out of ignorance — in the course of time it is de- 
rived from his knowledge. . 

Just as we were mounting our horses, two Eng- 
lish gentlemen from Coquimbo came galloping to- 
wards the landing-place. They had mistaken our 
ship for the American frigate Constellation, on board 
of which a son of one of them was expected to 
come as passenger. The fiather bore his disap- 
pointment with great good-humour ; and even in- 
sisted upon carrying us back to his house. At the 
door we were received by his wife, a native of the 
place ; while half-a-dozen children, who rushed in 
a body to the court, expecting to meet their brother, 
could ill dissemble their mortification at seeing only 
strange faces. But our reception, notwithstanding 
this disappointment, was hospitality itself ; and our 
kind friends insisted on making up beds for the 
whole party, although it consisted of five persons. 

We remained at Coquimbo four days, during 
which our host entertained us with morning and 
evening parties at his house, and by carrying us 
round to visit the different feiinilies of his acquaint- 
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ance in the place, Tliough it wnnid be ridicolotu 
10 altempl any account of a society in which we 
pasHcil GO Hljort a time, yet there were Home traits 
which, even in tlmt lirief acquaintance, were (lis- 
tingnifihalile as sufficiently characteristic. It is true 
that, where every object ia new, a traveller may be 
BO well pleased, as to render it iliOicnlt, in de- 
ecription, to diaentangle the transitory intereat en- 
aiaf^ out of mere novelty, from the enduring im- 
preaaion which real excellence alone onght to leave. 
This facUity of being pleased, which ia the happi- 
nesH of a traveller, is the misfortune of traveUwii- 
ters ; who sometimes are expected, when strongly 
or aincerely interented, to give their readera some 
fijoanih for their sentiments and opinions, wbicli 
it will often be very difficult to do. 

In their manners the Coquimbiana are remark* 
ably unaffected and gentle, and seem habitually 
well-brad ;butthcyBCt more, perhaps, from feelings 
which lead lo general kindness and consideration, 
than from any fiirmnl rules of politeness. They have 
as yet had little intercourse with foreigners, for the 
town lies considerably out of the way, and has ne- 
ver bad much commerce. Their climat« is delight- 
ful ; and the people appeared to be so easy and con- 
tented in their circumstancea, that we were Home- 
limes inclined to lament the inroad which the pro- 
gress of civilization must soon make upon their I 
simple habits. J 

On the 18th of November, our friendly host ac- I 
rompanied one of the officers of the Conway audi 
me in a ride of about twenty-five miles, up thol 
valley of Coquimho; during which, the moat t 
iiiarkablp thing wo saw was a distinct series of wh 
wi' Miirnlly caHcil paiaWiA i:(««ls, or hIicIvpb, lyjn 
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iu horizontal planes along both sides of the TaDe^. 
They are bo disposed as to present exact cotmtM- 
parts of one another, at tLe Buue level, on opposite 
sides of tlie vnlley : being formed entirely of loose 
materials, principally water-wom rounded stones, 
from thesizeof annttothatofamaD'shead. Each 
of these roads, or shelves, reeembles a shingle beacli ; 
and there is every indication of the stones having 
been deposited at the ronrgin of a lake, which Ins 
filled the valley Dp to those levels. These pgantic 
roads are at some places lialf a mite broad, bnt th^ 
general width is from twenty to fifty yarda. There 
are three distinctly cbaraj^terized sets, and a lower 
one, which is indistinct when approached, but, when 
viewed from a distance, is evidently of the same 
character with the others. Such shelves are im- 
properly called parallel: horizontal would ben mora 
correct term ; the planes in which they lie are in- 
deed parallel to one another, and thence has arisen 
the erroneous expression. 

The uppermost shelf or road lies probably ihrea 
or four hundred feet above the level of the sea, end 
two hundred and fifty from the bottom of the val- 
ley; the next twenty yards lower; and the lowest 
of the distinct set about l^n yards still lower. These 
distances are loosely estimated, and may be wrong; 
for it is very difficult to determine heights or dis- 
tances in a country quite new, and withont natural 
and determinate objects of comparison. There being 
neither trees, houses, cattle, nor men in this valley, 
our estimates were made- entirely by guess. This, 
however, does not affect the general question, but 
only the dimensions. When at any time we found 
ounelven on one of these parallel roads, we saw, 
upon looking across the ^alU-j, (w "0^4 *» (jsiira. ■*'^ 
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as Tar 03 the eye could reacb, portioiu or flat space*, 
apparently on the Hame level with that on whidi 
we dtood ; and when, in order to iletennine thia 
* more exactly, we went over the cu^ of the tohI 
or beach, and broaght our eye into the plane of odb 
of the Toad>i, we invariably found, on looking ronnd, 
that the same plane prodnced would merge into 
every portion of the same road ; exactly as wo 
ahotUd see the mar^n of a lake, with all ita wind- 
ings, on a level with the surface, if, while bathing 
we brought the eye close to the water and looked 
round. I regretted not having time to retam with 
a epirit level, to examine accurately this question at 
horizontal ity. 

In the centre of the valley, which is «ix or seven 
miles wide, there stood an extensive plain, bbjtow 
at the tipper end, and widening out towards the 
sea, thtia dividing the valley into two parts. Ths 
snHace of this insulated space was to all appefitnnca 
qnite flat and horizontal, and, as far as the eye could 
detennine, exactly on a level with tbe highest of tlta 
above-mentioned roads ; so that, if a lake ever 
stood in thia valley, at the level of the npperroad, 
the present surface must Lave been barety covered, 
or, as seamen term it, just lipping vrith the walfii'i 
edge. It is several miles wide, and shaped like ■ 
delta ; its aides are at many places deppl^ indented 
with ravines, which enable ns to see that it is com- 
posed exclusively of the same water-worn mate- 
rials as the roa<ln, which, on both sides, are easily 
traced at tlie same levels, and in perfect conformity 
with those on the opposite banks of the vsJIey 
The stones are principally granite and gneiss, witi 
masses of schistus, whinntone, anil quartz, mtse 
adfscrimtnately, and all bearing marks of har' 
Ben wnm Iiy attrition under wRln. 
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Since the above descriptioii of the Coqiiiii]l>o 
roads was written^ I haye had an epportanity of 
examining the analogous phenomena in Glen Roy, 
in the Highlands of Scotland. ^ The resemblance 
between the two cases is not so great as I had been 
led to suppose from description. In principle, 
however, were is not the slightest difference, and 
the identity of origin seems unquestionable. In 
the Chilian valley toe ground is entirely destitute, 
of v^;etation, while Glen Roy is covered with a 
thick coating of heath. In the latter, t«oo, the 
shelves are eomparatively narrow, and resemble 
exiactly the beaches which fringe the Highland 
lakes of the present day. Those at Coqnimbo are 
greatly wider, and I should think had been caused 
by the operation of some more violent agent than 
the others. 

The the<ny which presents itself to explain these 
appearances, supposes a lake to have been formed 
in the valley, and to have stood at the level of the 
highest road, long enough for a flat, beach to be 
produced by stones washed down from above. The 
water in the lake must next be conceived to have 
worn away, and occasionally to have broken down 
portions of the barrier across the valley ; this would 
allow the lake to discharge a part of its waters into 
the sea, and consequently, to lower its surfieu^e to 
the level of the second road ; and so on successive- 
ly, till the whole embankment was washed away, 
and the valley left as we now see it. 

These stones all bear the marks of having come 
from some distance, and may possibly have been 
deposited by a river flowing, in ancient times, from 
the Andes; while some vast, though transient 
cause, may, at one operation, have scooped out 
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the valley, filled it with water, and li-ft a barrier 
of adequate strength to retain it at the upper le- 
vel long enough to accoimt for tho formatiun of 
the beach we now Bee, which may have been the 
^rork of years or of miuntes, according to cii'cum- 
Btances. By a succeBsion of sudden diHi-uptiona of 
tliia dam, the supposed lake would be made to stand 
at diiferent levels ; and the water washing down the 
sidea of the banks would bring along witli it the 
loose stones, gravel, and mud, to tlic water's edge, 
wliere, their velocity being checked, tlicy would be 
deposited in the furm of level beachea. In the 
Alpine valleya of Savoy, circnmstances precisely 
analc^oua Ireqncntly occur : a ^eat avalanche 
daina up a atreain, and forms a lalte, which alanda 
at different heights as the barrier of ice successive- 
ly brealis away, and we can riwljly trace the dif- 
ferent levels at wliich the water baa stood. 

According U> the Huttonian theory of the earth, 
it is Buppoaed tliat vast masses of solid land have 
been forced up, from time to time, from the bottom 
of tlic sea, with great violence. If this be admit- 
ted, it has been ^lown, I think, conclusively, that 
a wave, greater or less in magnitude, according to 
the size and velocity of the submarine elevation, 
must inevitably be produced : and it requires no 
great effort of the imagination to conceive a wave 
BufKciently large to submerge the whole of llii* 
coast : at least dioae who have examined tlie Alps, 
the Andes, or any other lofty chain, and have seen 
the solid strata of rock now elevated on their edges, 
to the height of many thousand feet in the air, al- 
though beoi'ing indubitable muiks of having once 
been in a horizontal position, and under the sea, 
will discover nothing extravagmit in this suppoai- 
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Thpw conteqnences, vrhieh eeem 1egltiiiiat« de- 

ductiona from the doctrines of Hutton, were not 
advanced by tliat erainent philosoplier himself, but 
were first published by Sir James H«ll, in two p^ 
pers in tbe Edinburgh Philosophical Transaction^ 
vol. VII. 

We could not visit an./ of the mines at Coqoim- 
bo, as they lay at too great a distance from the 
coast ; but wc examined sereral of the gold millj, 
whore the process waa corned on entirely bysmol- 
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